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PRIESTS, WOMEN, 


We are unmarried. 
*, Why it is that we are unmarried is another 


question ; and a question which we positively de- | 


dine answering. But we have no hesitation in 
svowing, that we have definitively resolved on 
continuing in our state of bachelorship. This re- 
slution has been formed within the last hour. 


it has been formed since we finished perusing the | 
. . | 
yolume now before us: and it has been formed in | 


consequence of that perusal. 

We fell asleep with the book in our hands: 
and in our sleep we dreamt a dream. Time gal- 
iops with dreamers: and so it happened in our 
dream, that in the twinkling of a bed-post we 
found ourselves to be the husband of an amiable 
and accomplished wife, and the father of ten pro- 
mising children. ‘Thus far all was well. In the 
whole course of our waking and solitary exis- 
tence, we had never felt half so comfortable. 
Little annoyances tliere were to be endured, little 
sserifices to be made; but all these passed over us 
like the idle wind, and not for a moment did we 
regard them. Oh, how happy we were! and how 
happy did every one seem to be, who belonged to 
our quiet and modest household! But suddenly 
there came a change; and the change, as it ap- 
peared to us, was caused, in some way which we 
could not well understand, by a being who began 


tobe the most prominent figure in every scene of | 


ourvision, Think what we might, our wife and 
children thought otherwise : say what we might, 
our wife and children contradicted us: do what 
we might, our wife and children condemned our 
actions ; save money where we might, our wife and 
‘uldren spent it. And all their thinking, and say- 
‘eg, and doing, and spending, were suggested by the 
vil genius of the dream. For a while this per- 
“nage was but dimly seen, and spoke only in 
“aispers. At length he spoke more loudly, and 
ve were able to distinguish his appearance more 
xactly; although he still had a trick of wrapping 


himself up in flowing robes, sometimes black, | 


*metimes black and white, and sometimes parti- 
oured, which gave him an air at once of majesty 
and of mystery. Dut, in all his disguises, he wore 
* black coat and a white neckcloth. We began 
~ Suspect the truth. Impressions derived from 
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AND CHILDREN.* 


the present becoming gradually stronger, our wife, 
as we thought, sat down beside us, scolded us 
heartily for reading M. Michelet’s book, and 
ordered us to throw it into the fire. Her voice 
sounded like the voice of the gentleman in black : 
we caught a glimpse of the white neckcloth over 
her shoulder; and the truth broke in upon us 
like a flash of lightning. We raised our arm : 
we shouted, “ Priests, Women, and Children!” 
and we launched the book at the intruder’s head. 
Whereupon we awoke, like Byron, with a start. 
The book lay smouldering in the fire: we were 
still unmarried : and all that had happened was but 
a dream. 

A very strange dream it was; and a dream 
which, as we greatly fear, indicated that our mind 
must have been unduly possessed by some fore- 
gone conclusions. Why, M. Michelet’s book is an 


_exposure of abuses prevailing in a Roman Catho- 


lic country, a denunciation of the evils said to be 
worked in French society by the paramount influ- 
ence wielded by the Roman Catholic clergy over 
the female meinbers of the community. It might 
he used as the text for a fiery sermon against 
Popery : it might be brandished and quoted from 
by the orators of Exeter Hall: it might be a 
manual of devotion for those pious old ladies, 
whose relizion consists in a hatred of Papists, and 
whose creed has for its first article a belief that 
Jesuits are every where among us, secretly under- 
mining the Protestantism of this most Protestant 
country. Thus the book might be used. But we 
—graceless and disobedient that we are —how 
have we used it?) We have allowed it to suggest 
evil and uncharitable imaginations; and these 
have naturally and easily converted themselves 
into realities ina dream. We have believed — of 
course only in a dream—that France is not the only 
country in which the fair sex are apt to be domi- 
neered over by the clergy. We have believed—of 
course only in a dream—that the spirit of priestly 
ambition and intrigue, of which the Jesuits are 
the type, reigns in Protestant countries as well as 
in Popish ones. We have believed that, if Popery 
means ecclesiastical intolerance and clerieal inter- 
ference, Popery is rank and rife among us at this 
hour; and this belief, too, could of course have 
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arisen only in a dream, although it was probably 
in no dream that an honest and able member of 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh lately made in pub- 
lic an assertion of similar import. Nay, so far 
has our imagination been seduced, we have for a 
moment suspected — although surely no such sus- 
picion could have been aroused even momentarily 
in our waking hours —that the fervid genius of 
the Scottish nation makes us liable, in a peculiar 
degree, and the females of our race naturally 
much more than the males, to let our spiritual 
chiefs ride rough-shod over us. All these delu- 
sions, moreover, have possessed us at a time when 
we are assured on all hands — and by none more 
earnestly than by the most zealous and active of 
the clergy in all sects —that we, British subjects 
and enlightened Protestants, are, in religion as in 
secular relations, the freest of the free,—that we 
are absolutely free, and the Roman Catholics abso- 
lutely slaves,—and that, in particular, those pious 


' du Royaume,” 


and susceptible ladies among us, who make con- | 


tinual inroads on the peace and the purses of 
their husbands and fathers in obedience to the 
bidding of orthodox Protestant divines, are not 
for a moment to be confounded with those abject 
slaves of Romish superstition, who nourish the 
very same feelings, and do the very same acts, at 


the dictation of men who (horrible superstition of | 


the scarlet lady!) shave the crowns of their heads 
instead of letting them grow bald by nature, and 
wear in church a robe of many colours, instead of 
a presbyterian cloak or a prelatical surplice. 

Most heartily ashamed are we of the mental 
blindness, which has made us, even in our dreams, 
incapable of perceiving, clearly, the obvious dis- 
tinction between a priest-ridden Protestant and a 
priest-ridden Catholic. Indeed, if it had been 
possible, we would have confined our weakness to 
our own breast, and have waited patiently till the 
hearing of a few no-popery sermons, and the read- 
ing of a few fiery Protestant pamphlets, should have 
produced that enlightenment which, we doubt not, 
such expositions must produce in the minds upon 
which they are intended to operate. 

But the mischief is, that we have not time to 
wait. The work of M. Michelet must be briefly 
described: the month draws to a close, and Mr. 
Tait waxes impatient. Therefore our task must 
forthwith be performed ; although, as we hinted, 
the hour which has elapsed since we awoke from 
our perturbed slumber, has not been sufficient to 
chase away the frightful impression which our 
matrimonial vision had made upon us. We are 
afraid (to tell the truth) that our fears will last, 
not only till we have finished writing this paper, 
but even till the day on which the Magazine is 
published. But if, in the interval, we should come 
to our right mind, our readers may depend upon 
it that we shall not neglect to inform them of a 
change which will be so very satisfactory. 


M. Michelet is one of the most active and dis- | 


tinguished among the living historians of France. 


We doubt, indeed, whether any French writer of the | 
present day, in that department, has exercised so | 
‘allow them, (as the author expects,) pot oF 


strong an influence on the public. Besides being 
Chief of the Historical Section in the * Archives 


_moral, 


he is ofhe ially, as P ri fess, roof His. 
tory in the “ Collége de France,” the principal hic 
torical teacher of the nation. His published oa, 
bear palpable traces of the manner in whic) - 
substance of them has first been prom ilgated, The 
are, properly, neither Histories nor Historical Dis. ; 
sertations. They are popular Lectures on History — 
compositions in which we do not find either p. 

lar and distinct narratives of fact, or methodea 
and calm expositions of principles—but ; in w 
we are carried along with a rapid current of repre. 
sentative images, vhere abstract trut hs are cop. 
veyed through the ager es of haif- -in naginative 
pictures, characterized always by animation ang 
picturesqueness, often by striking vehe mence, ar 
sometimes by deep pathos. The style j ’ 
irregular, essentially oratorical,—the style 
appeal, not of composition intended 

The questions in which the writer feels the creas. 
est interest, and in the elucidation of which hei 
most successful, are those which relate, not to the 
frame-work of. political institutions, but to the 
minor features of human dev elopment, i intellectual, 
and domestic. On _ several topics of this 
sort he has thrown very much light, especially j in 
his principal work, the ‘* Histoire de France 


hic} 


. of 


which the first volume was published in 1299, 


His prominent position, and the nature of his 
speculations, have concurred in setting him in the 
front of the battle, which has for some time raged 
between the Church of France, which claims 
direct and uncontrolled superintendence of educa- 
tion and the University, and the literary and phi- 
losophical laymen, who indignantly resist that 
claim. We are not authorized to decide the ques- 
tion, whether * Young France,” male or female, 
would be safer in the hands of the rationalistic 
Professor Michelet, or in those of the bigoted Arch- 
bishop of Paris. And the volume before us does not, 
so far as we have observed, contain any of those 
equivocal speculations, which, occurring in other 
works of the philosophical — on_ history, 
would assuredly draw down on his head, from the 
theological censors of our country, a sen andd 
heresy quite as decided as that which has been 
pronounced, upon him and most of his colleagues, 
by the clergy of his own faith. 

The book deals but incidentally, 
sections, with the question of Education. Its main 
rae lies de 2 er. It represents the Roman 

itholic clergy of France, headed by the Jesuits, 
as engaged in an  cheltnate 4 ind skilful attempt to 
secure, or regain, their influence on the nation, by 
means of the last hold which is left to them. The 
men of France will not submit to clerical domi- 
nion, exercised directly and av owedly ¢ over them- 
se bees ; if they are to be subdued, 1 must } 
indirectly, irvarh the influence of the women. 
The sub jugation of the female sex is d lescribed to 
us as the ol Lject which the French priesthood i # 
present anxiously engaged in prosecuting 5 # 


in one of its 


| the book is an “— sure of the —a in which 


‘atholie church 


the organization of the Roman 
design, and wil 


enables them to accc mplish corey 


‘ ‘ i 1 
to retain their sway over the one se€X, but 
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in it over the other,—unless the arrangements | 

of the church shall undergo considerable changes ; | 

which those that are chiefly pointed at | 

gem to be two, the abolition of auricular confes- | 

gon, and, still more, the abolition of the celibacy 
of the clergy. 

The work treats of that which the author 
technically calls “ Direction.” Under this term 
he embraces clerical superintendence of females in 
all its shapes ; although he chooses to describe that 
superintendence by a word applied specifically in | 
France, in the course of the seventeenth century, | 





to a particular modification and extension of the | 
nriest’s authority over his female penitent. This 
fertile topic is discussed in three Parts. he. 

The First Part describes and illustrates Direction 
in the seventeenth century, the period wien the 
French priest's private functions were systemati- 
cally extended from simple confession and absolu- 
tion, to general direction or spiritual guidance. 
This was the period, also, when society at large, 
and the position of the clergy in society, assumed | 
that new and changed phase, which the author, | 
admitting the usefulness and advantage of strict 

riestly superintendence of females in the middle 
ages, holds to have now made that superinten- 
dence, unless it be restrained within very narrow | 
limits, dangerous and inadmissible,—and which, as 
he maintains, makes the superintendence more and 
more dangerous, and more and more plainly un- 
allowable, the further that general intellectual cul- 
tivation, and the constitution of modern society, 
proceed towards their complete development. 

In the elucidation of this earliest stage in the 
application of clerical dominion to the female 
world of modern times, the Jesuits, the great 
ecclesiastical schemers of the period, are taken as 
the most pertinent examples. 

Let us call to mind the softened forms which the de- 
vout reaction of this age—that of Henry LV.—then 
assumed. We are lost in astonishment when we hear, 
as it were on the morrow of the sixteenth century, after | 
wars and massacres, the lisping of this still small voice. | 
The terrible preachers of the Sixteen,—the monks who 
went armed with muskets in the processions of the 
league, are suddenly humanized and become gentle. 
The reason is, they must lull to sleep those whom they 
have not been able to kill. The task, however, was not 
very difficult. Every body was worn out by the exces- 
tive fatigue of religious warfare, and exhausted by a 
struggle that afforded no result, and from which no one 
‘ame off victorious; every one knew too well his party,) 
and his friends. In the evening of so long a march, 
there was nobody, however good a walker he might be, 
who did not desire to rest : the indefatigable Henry of 
Béarn, seeking repose like the rest, or wishing to lull 
them into tranquillity, afforded them the example, and 
gave himself up with a good grace into the hands of 
. I ~ o 
Father Cotton and Gabrielle. 

Henry 1V. was the grandfather of Louis XIV. and 

Potton the great uncle of Father La Chaise —two 

royalties, two dynasties; one of kings, the other of Jesuit 
confessors. The history of the latter would be very in- | 
weresting. These amiable fathers ruled throughout the 

whole of the century, by dint of absolving, pardoning, | 
shutting their eyes,and remaining ignorant: they effected | 
freat results by the most trifling means, such as little | 
‘apitalations, secret transactions, back-doors, and hidden | 
Maircases, 

The Jesuits could plead that, being the constrained | 
Jopniey of papal authority, that is to say, physicians to 

“ead body, the means were not left to their choice. | 
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Dead-beat in the world of ideas, where could they hope 
to resume their warfare, unless it was in the field of in- 


| trigue, passion, and human weaknesses ? 


There, nobody could serve them more actively than 
Women. Even when they did not act with the Jesuits 
and for them, they were not less useful in an indirect 
manner, as instruments and means,—as objects of 
business and daily compromise between the penitent and 
the confessor. 

The tactics of the confessor did not differ much from 
those of the mistress. His address, like hers, was to re- 


_ fuse sometimes, to put off, to cause to languish, to be 


severe, but with moderation, then at length to be over- 
come by pure goodness of heart. These little manwavres, 


infallible in their effects upon a gallant and devout 


king, who was, moreover, obliged to receive the sacra- 
ment on appointed days, often put the whole state into 
the confessional. The king, being caught and held fast, 
was obliged to give satisfaction in some way or other. 
He paid for his human weaknesses with political ones; 
such an amour cost him a state-secret, such a bastard a 
royal ordinance. Occasionally, they did not let him off 


| Without bail: in order to preserve a certain mistress, for 
| instance, he was forced to give up his son. How much 


did Father Cotton forgive Henry IV. to obtain from him 


the education of the dauphin ! 

There is next painted for us, with much felicity, 
the portrait of Saint Francis de Sales, the invalu- 
able ally of the Jesuits in the execution of their 
designs ; a man who, as described to us, made up, 
by the simple gentleness of his manners, and by his 


-easy and natural accommodation of himself to the 


feelings and habits of women, for those deficiencies 
which might have entailed on the leading Jesuits, 
had they acted in their own persons, a defeat in 
the plan they had most at heart. The success of 
the patient efforts of Saint Francis is illustrated 
by an account of his relations to Madame de 
Chantal, a kinswoman of Madame de Sévigneé. 
Here, as in very many other places throughout 
the volume, the writer touches, with a firm yet 
delicate hand, upon a point which he justly presses, 
as of incalculable importance to the decision of the 
great question he raises. The priest, and the 
female who kneels at his feet, are alike made of 
flesh and blood. They are sensitive beings, else 
the close relations essential to the formation and 
maintenance of their spiritual union cannot take 
place: and the dangers arising from the sensitive 
nature of both, increase as the strength of the 
feelings increases, and as the union between the 


| parties becomes closer and more fixed. Misery, 


with innocence, may ensue to the finer spirits : 
the misery and punishment of guilt may be the lot 
of the coarser or more ardent. The French Saint 
Francis suffered somewhat; his ardent penitent 
suffered, innocently yet deeply, to her dying day. 

In a charming letter, he gives her, in the name of his 
mother, his young sister to educate. 

It seems that as long as she had this tender pledge 
she was in some degree calmer ; but it was soon taken 
from her. This child, so cherished and so well taken 
care of, died in her arms at her own house. She cannot 
disguise from the Saint, in the excess of her grief, that 
she had asked God to let her rather die herself. She went 
so far as to pray, that she might rather lose one of her 
own children ! 

Soon after this, the Saint, in reserved terms, 


ventures to invite her to exchange correspondence 


with him for personal intercourse. 


The extreme vivacity, I was almost saying the violence, 
with which Madame de Chantal broke every tie in order 
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to follow an impulse given with so much reserve, proves 
too plainly all the passion of her ardent nature. It was 
not an easy thing to leave there those two old men, her 
father, her father-in-law, and her own son, who, they 
say, stretched himself out on the threshold to prevent 
her passing. Gvod old Frémiot was gained over less by 
his daughter than by the letters of the Saint, which she 
used as auxiliaries. We have still the letter of resigua- 
tion, all blotted over with his tears, in which he gives his 
consent: this resignation, moreover, seems not to have 
lasted long. He died the following year. 

She has now passed over the body of her son and that 
of her father; she arrives at Annecy. What would have 
happened if the Saint had not found fuel for this power- 
ful flame that he had raised too high—higher than he 
desired himself? 


















































































length he sends her to be a sister in the religious 
order he had founded, that of the Visitation. 


The Visitation had nothing of the austerity of the 
ancient orders : the founder himself said it was “ almost 


ings, no fastings, but little duty, short prayers, no seclu- 
sions, (in the beginning;) the sisters, while they waited 
for the coming of the divine Bridegroom, went to visit 
him in the person of his poor and his sick, who are his 
living members. Nothing was better calculated to calm 
the stormy passions within, than this variety of active 
charity. Madame de Chantal, who had formerly been a 
good mother, a prudent housekeeper, was happy in find- 
ing even in mystic life employment for her economical 


detail of the establishment of a great order, in travelling, 
according to the orders of her beloved director, from one 


wisdom in the Saint: he made her useful, and kept her 
away. 

With all this prudence, we must say, that the happi- 
ness of working together for the same end, of founding 
and creating together, strengthened still more the tie 
that was already so strong. It is curious to see how 
they tighten the band in wishing to untie it. This con- 
tradiction is affecting. At the very time he is prescribing 
to her to detach herself from him who had been her 
nurse, he protests that this nurse shall never faii her. 
The very day he lost his mother he writes in these 
strong terms : “To you I| speak, to you, I say, to whom 
I have allotted my mother’s place in my memorial of the 
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have not been able to do it, so fast do you retain what 
last.” 


heart on a more solemn day. How burning must it 
have entered her heart, already lacerated with passion ! 
Ilow can he be surprised after that, that she should 


Does he not see, that at every instant he wounds, and 
heals only to renew the pain ! 

The nuns of the Visitation, who published some of the 
letters of their foundress, have prudently suppressed 
oi several, which, as they say themselves, “are only fit to 

7 be kept under the lock and key of charity.” Those 
which are extant are, however, quite sufficient to show 
the deep wound she bore with her to the grave. 





The writer next goes on to expose, in terms of 








of priesteraft whom the world has yet beheld, were 
obliged to be guilty. They committed it in order 
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made good. The transaction was an unholy com- 
promise betwixt the service of God and that of 
Mammon. Reconciliation with ileaven, pardon 
for sin, night be purchased by good works ; and 
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He tries her obedience by severe tests ; and at | 


no religion at all.” No troublesome customs, no watch- | 


and positive faculties, in devoting herselt to the laborious | 


establishment to another. It was a twofold proof of 


mass, Without depriving you of the one you had, for I | 
you have in my heart; aad so it is, you possess it fire’ and | 


I do not think a stronger expression ever escaped the | 


write to him, “ Pray to God that I survive you not!” | 


: hitter scorn, the treachery towards genuine reli- | 
gion, of which the Jesuits, the only perfect masters | 


to accommodate their system to the worldly and | 
corrupted society over which their sway had to be 
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all good works were virtually comprehended ; 

the great duty of serving and obeying Rome . 
_ Adouble lie! These people, who give themsely 
| title of Jesuits, or men of Jesus, teach that man js Bay 
less by Jesus than by himself, by his free will. Are _ 
these men philosophers and friends of liberty! Quite “ 
contrary : they are at once the most cruel Ponte , 
philosophy and liberty. a 

That is to say, with the word free will they 
away Jesus; and only retain the word Jesus to ¢ 
of the liberty which they set before us. 

The thing being thus simplified on both sides, ¢ sort of 
tacit bargain was made between Rome, the Jesuits, a d 
| the world. _ 

Rome gave up Christianity, the principle which form 
its basis, (salvation by Christ.) Having been called y : 
_to choose between this doctrine and the © 0 
| she durst not decide. 
| The Jesuits gave up morality after religion; redue 
the moral merits, by which man may earn his salvat 

to only one, the political merit of which we have 
| that of serving Rome. 
What must the world give up in its turn ? 
| The world (by far the most worldly part of the worlg 
| woman) will have to give up her best possessions, hee 
family and her domestic hearth. Eve once more betrays 
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| Adam; woman deceives man in her husband and son, 


Thus every one sold his God. Rome bartered away 
religion, and woman domestic piety. ° 
From the Jesuits we are carried to the Quictists 
and, as representatives of Quietism, there are jn- 
troduced to us the enthusiastic Madame Guyon, 
and the imaginative and gentle Fenelon. Both of 
these are described very pleasingly, yet in such a 
way as to bring out, if not very logically, at least 
plainly in respect of impression, the great point at 
which the author labours,—the proof that the 
system of religious direction is fatal to real vir- 
tue and peace, not in such cases only as those of 
the wretched Maria de Agueda, the accomplice 
and victim of clerical licentiousness, but that it is 
equally and yet more lamentably destructive to 
the finer order of minds, and injurious even to the 
priest himself, though less so than to the other 
party. ‘Tartuffe is used, with much effect, as an 
| illustrative example, apt, though incomplete, of the 
' complete evolution of the spirit of priestly ambi- 
tion in its worst and most heartless form. 

And then, after an exposition of a half-sensual 
device, which had great fame and success, the 
worship of the Sacred Heart, we are led to the 
Second Part of the Book. ‘This Part treats of 
“ Direction in general, and especially in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” The discussion of this subject is 


‘prefaced by a chapter to which we must invite 
‘especial notice. It is one of those passages to 


which mainly we Owe our passing fit of clerico- 


| phobia. 


There are two objections to be made against all that 
] have said. They are as follows :— 

First. “The examples are taken from the seventeenth 
century,atatime when the Direction was influenced by 
theological questions, which 1ow no longer occupy eit 


the world or the church; for instance, the question of 


grace and free-will, and that of Quietism, or repose i 
love.” But this I have already answered. Such que® 
tious are obsolete, dead, if you will, as theories; but @ 
the spirit and practical method which emanate from 
these theories, they are, and ever will be, living : there 
are no longer to be found speculative people, simple 
enough to trace out expressly a doctrine of lethargy 
and moral annihilation; but there will always be 

enough quacks to practise quietly this lethargic art if 
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this be not clear enongh, I will, in a moment, make it 
elearer than some people would desire. 
Secondly. “Are the examples you have shown from 


the books and letters of the great men of the famous age | 
cafieiently conclusive for our own time! Might not | 


those profound and subtle men of genius, who dived so 

y into the science of directing souls, have entered 
into refinements, of which the common herd of confessors 
snd directors cannot now conceive any idea! Can you 
fear avy thing of the sort from the poor simple priests 
whom we have now? Pray, where are our St. Francois 
je Sales, our Bossuets, and our Fenelons ! Do you not 


but that they have degenerated generally, and as a 
dass?” . - © © = 

To this it is easy to answer :— 

Mental distinction and good education are not so 
necessary, as is generally thought, for enslaving souls 
that are willing to be ruled. Authority, character, 
position, and costume, fortify the priest, and make good 
in him what was wanting in the man.* He gains his 
sscendency less by his skill than by time and perseve- 
vance. If his mind be but little cultivated, it is also less 
taken up with a variety of new ideas, which incessantly 
come crowding upon us moderns, amusing and fatiguing 
us, With fewer ideas, views, and projects, but with an 
interest, an aim, and ever the same end invariably kept 
in view—this is the way to sneceed. 

Must we take it for granted, because you are clownish, 
you are less cunning on that account? Peasants are 
circumspect, often full of cunning, and endued with an 
indefatigable constancy in following up any petty inte- 


rest. How many long years, what different means, and | 


often indirect ones, will such a one employ, in order to 
add two feet of land to his field! Do you think that his 
son, Monsieur le Cure, will be less patient, or less ardent, 


in his endeavours to get possession of a soul, to govern 


this woman, or to enter that family ? 

These peasant families have often much vigour, a 
certain sap, belonging to the blood and constitution, 
which either gives wit, or supplies the place of it. Those 
ia the South especially, where the clergy raise their 
principal recruits, furnish them with intrepid speakers, 
who do not need to know any thing, and who, by their 
very ignorance, are, perhaps, but in a more direct com- 
munication with the simple persons to whom they ad- 
dress themselves. They speak out loudly, with energy 
and assurance : educated persons would be more re- 
served, and less proper to fascinate the weak; they 
would not dare to attempt, so audaciously, a clownish 
mesmerism in spiritual things. 

In this, | must confess, there is a serious difference 
etween our own century and the seventeenth, when 
the clergy of all parties were so learned. That culture, 
‘nose Vast studies, that great theological and literary 
sclivity, were, for the priest of that time, the most 
powerful diversion in the midst of temptations. Science, 
, at the very least, controversy and disputation, 
‘reated for him, in a position that was often very 
worldly, a sort of solitude, an alibi, as one may say, 
that effectually preserved him. But ours, who have 
sothing of the sort, who, moreover, spring from a hardy 
tad material race, and do not know how to employ this 


es vigour, must indeed require a fund of 
irtue ! 


quote some part of this examination, 
describe, also, the subsequent exposition of the 
manner in which the confidence established be- 
tween the Priest and the Penitent, by the con- 
fession and its accompanying train of consultations 
and advices, alienates a woman from her natural 
friends and protectors, and establishes, in every 
family where it is predominant, a power behind 
and above the hearth—a secret influence, over- 
ruling all others, and destructive alike of sincerity 
and of happiness. ‘There is much that is painfully 
striking and touching, in the manner in which this 
influence and its effects are set forth, both in this 
Second Part of the work, and in the Third and 
last Part, which investigates brieily the general 
results produced by spiritual direction upon “ Fa- 
milies.” 
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; proud and thankful to say, dangers to which the 
same class, in our country, are not obnoxious. 
Alike by its purer doctrine, and by its safer ma- 
_chinery, Protestantism, in all its varieties, is, in the 
main, effectually protected from moral degradation 
and actual vice, either in the religious teacher, or 
in the very weakest of the taught. The stern dis- 
section to which M. Michelet subjects the process 
of Auricular Confession, has for us no immediate 


interest. 
eee that not only the clergy no longer possess such men, | 


Yet, if we had room to spare, we would 


We would 


The following, occurring here, is one of the 


author’s characteristic passages of gorgeous de- 
scription :— 


What an immense place is this church, and what an 


immense host must inhabit this wonderful dwelling ! 
Optical delusion adds still more to the effect. Every 
proportion changes. The eye is deceived, and deceives 
itself, at the same time, with these sublime lights and 
deepening shades, all calculated to increase the illusion. 
The man whom in the street you judged, by his surly 
look, to be a village schoolmaster, is here a prophet. He 
is transformed by this majestic frame-work; his heavi- 
ness hecomes strength and majesty; his voice has for- 
midable echoes. Women and children tremble and are 
afraid. 


When a woman returns home, she finds every thing 


prosaic and paltry. Had she even Pierre Corneille for a 
husband, she would think him pitiful, if he lived in the 
dull house they still show us. Intellectual grandeur in 
a low apartment does not affect her. The comparison 
makes her sad, bitterly quiet. The husband puts up 
with it, and smiles,or pretends to do so. “ Her Director 
has turned her brain,’ 
“ After all, she only sees him at church.” Bot what 
place, I ask, is more powerful over the imagination, 
richer in illusions, and more fascinating, than the 
church? It is precisely the church that ennobles, raises, 
exaggerates, and sheds a poetical ray upon this other- 
wise vulgar man. 


, 


says he aloud, and adds, aside, 


Do you see that solemn figure, adorned with all the 


gold and purple of his pontifical dress, ascending, with 


the thought, the prayer, of a multitude of ten thousand 


Bless us! we have surely made some mistake ! | 
But, no: we turn to the title-page, and there it | 
“ands, distinctly printed, “Translated from the | 
French of Jules Michelet.” We really believed, 
ge, that we had stumbled upon a book 
“a YY Some courageous and sensible man 
“Hong ourselves, and describing the character and 
‘sual history of such gentlemen as, in almost all 
neta, are ourclergy in Scotland. Reading onward, 
— pi discover that it is not so. Some of 
. -4ngers which the writer represents 4s chiefly 

“setting the clergyinen he speaks of, are, we are | 


ee 





men, the triumphal steps in the choir of St. Denis? Do 
you see him still, above all that kneeling mass, hovering 
as high as the vaulted roofs, his head reaching the eapi- 
tals, and lost among the winged heads of the angels, 
' whence he hurls histhunder! Well, it is the same man, 

this terrible archangel himself, who presently descends 
| for her, and now, mild and gentle, goes yonder into that 
dark chapel, to listen to her in the languid hours of the 
afternoon! Delightful hour of tumultuous, but tender 
sensations! (Why does the heart palpitate so strongly 
here!) How dark the church becomes! Yet it is not 
late. The great rose-window over the portal glitters 
with the setting sun. But it is quite another thing in 
the choir: dark shadows envelop it, and beyond is ob- 
scurity. One thing astougds and almost frightens us, 
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however far we may be, which is the mysterious old | 
painted glass, at the farthest end of the church, on which 
the desiga is no longer distinguishable, twinkling in the 
shade, like an illegible magic scroll of unknown charac- | 
ters. The chapel is not less dark on that account; you | 
can no longer discern the ornaments and delicate mould- | 
ing entwined in the vaulted roof; the shadow deepening 
blends and confounds the outlines. But, as if this 
chapel were not yet dark enough, it contains, in a re- 
tired corner, a narrow recess of dark oak, where that 
man, all emotion, and that trembling woman, so close to 
each other, are whispering together about the love of 
God ! 

At this stage of his inquiry, the historian points 
out several of the circumstances which, in his 
opinion, constitute a radical opposition between the 
position held by the priest, in those rude times 
when priestly power was organized in Christian 
Europe, and the position the priest occupies in mo- 
dern times. Each of these circumstances is repre- 
sented as in itself enough tomake it a dutyto destroy 
Confession —the most vigorous and dangerous of | 
the instruments by which the power is now sup- 
ported. ‘The points are curious enough to deserve 
enumeration. ‘The first is this: That the priest's. 
own faith was strong in the middle ages ; that now 
it is weak, or non-existent. The second is: That 
the modern priest is a stranger to that genuine 
and thorough mortification of the body, which pro- 
tected at once the priest of older times, and the 
penitents whom it was his duty to comfort and to 
reconcile with Heaven. In the third place, The 
priest of the middle ages was the man of know- 
ledge, his penitents were the ignorant: now-a- 
days, the priest, especially if he has to counsel a 
French woman of the world, has to talk about 
things which she knows but too well, and with 
which he is profoundly unacquainted. Lastly, 
The imperfect state of language in the middle ages 
was alone sufficient to make Confession compara- 
tively harmless; while the complete modern de- 
velopment of language has given to the formidable 
instrument a strength and flexibility which make 
it dangerous beyond calculation. This last obser- 
vation seems to us to be exceedingly apt ; and the 
second is further enforced in a subsequent portion 
of the work, by reflections which are remarkably 
just and forcible. “ Let us here point out,” says 
the author, “a contrast which is not sufficiently 
noticed.” The contrast, by the by, holds good in re- 


spect of other religions besides the Roman Catholic. | 


In the middle ages the priest was the spiritual and 
mortified man. By the studies to which he alone 
devoted himself, by nocturnal prayers and vigils, by the 
excess of fasting, and by monastic privations, he morti- 
fied his body. But in these days very little remains of 
all that; the Church has softened down every thing. 
The priests live as others do: if many pass a mean and 
pitiful life, it is, at least, generally unattended with 
risk. We see it, moreover, in the freedom of mind with 
which they engage the leisure of women with inter- 
minable conversations. 

Who is the mortified man in the present day, in this 
time of hard work, eager efforts, aud fiery opposition ! 
It is the layman, the worldly man. This man of the 
world, full of cares, works ail day and all night, either 
for his family, or for the state. Being often engaged in 
details of business or studies, too thorny to interest his 
wife and children, he cannot communicate to them what 
fills his own mind. Even at the hour of rest, he speaks 
little, being always pursuing his idea. Success in busi- 


| say, the opposite side of the question. 





AND CHILDREN, 


uess, and invention in science, are only obtained ; 
high price—the price that Newton mentions, betes 
thinking of it. Solitary among his fellows, he ruys me 
risk, in making their glory, or their fortune, to become 
a stranger to them. 

The Churchman, on the contrary, who, in these da 


_ to judge of him by what he publishes, studies little, ani 


invents nothing, and who no longer wages against him. 
self that war of mortifications imposed by the middle 
ages, can, coolly and quietly, pursue two very differen 
occupations at the same time. By his assiduity and 
fawning words, he gains over the family of the man of 
business, at the very moment that he hurls down LDen 
him from the pulpit the thunders of his eloquence, — 
We pass over, as less interesting to us, though 
alarmingly so for French readers, the illustrations 
given, in this latter part of the book as elsewhere, 
of the melancholy state into which the power of 
the spiritual director may throw the inmates of 
Convents, especially when it is strengthened and 
made more active by the female jealousies and 
ambition of official superiors or other nuns. This 
description is succeeded by a vehement appeal to 
the magistrates and the legislature, against the 
existing economy of female religious houses jn 
France ; and the appeal is enforced by citation of 


‘recent instances, exhibiting shocking proofs of 


rampant and tyrannical cruelty. 

The illustrations from domestic life, which occur 
in the Third Part, are less picturesque but very in- 
structive. Itisan object of great anxiety with the 
clergy, to get the education of the young comunitied 
exclusively tothem. The daughters must beremoved 
from the secular schools, and educated in convents, 
The mother is easily convinced by her confessor 
that this removal is her duty: she must now 
Caudle her husband into the same conviction, 

A man who, every evening, after the troubles of 
business, and the warfare of the world, finds strife also 
at home, may certainly resist for a time: but he mast 
necessarily give in st last; or he will be allowed neither 
truce, cessation, rest, nor refuge. His own house be- 
comes uninhabitable. His wife, having nothing to ex- 
pect at the confessional, but harsh treatment, as long as 
she does not succeed, will wage against him every day 
and every hour the war they make against her; a more 
gentle one, perhaps; politely bitter, implacable, and 
obstinate. 

She grumbles at the fireside, is low-spirited at table, 
and never opens her mouth either to speak or eat; then 
at bed-time, the inevitable repetition of the lesson she 
has learned, even on the pillow. The same sound of the 
same bell, for ever and ever! Who could withstand it! 
What is to be done? Give in, or become mad! ; 

If the husband were firm, obstinate, and persevering 
enough to stand this trial, the wife, perhaps, would net 
resist. “ Howcan I see her so unhappy, pining, wneasy, 
and ill? She is evidently growing thinner. I had much 
rather save my wife.” Such is the language of the 
husband. If he be not subdued by his wife, he is by his 
own heart. The next day, the son leaves his school for 
the Christian Nchool, or the college for the little semiary. 
The daughter is led triumphantly by her mother tothe 
excellent boarding-school close by, where the good abbe 
confesses and directs. In less than a year, the boards 
school is found to be not quite good enough, being 
too worldly : the little girl is then given over to the nua 
whose superior our abbé happens to be, in some convent 
of his, that is, under his protection, and his lock and key. 

Gvod-humoured parent, lie easy and sleep 
Your daughter is in good hands; you shall be coat 
dicted till your death. Your daughter is really 8 6 
of good sense ; and on every subject, having been 
fully armed against you, she will take, whatever you ms] 
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y. for the benefit of her husband, —if she gets 
* > . 

one,—the same game which her mother has played 
 ] . 

ore her. But even the procuring of the hus- 


band is held out to us as dependent most materially 
gpon the consent of the holy man. The lover 
must steal away from the lecture of M. Michelet 
or M. Cousin, and entreat the priest to intercede for 
him with his sistress. 

This is the man of whom, young bachelors, you must 
ask the gir! in marriage, before you speak to her parents. 
Do not deceive yourselves, or you will lose all chance. 
You shake your heads, proud children of the age; you 
think you can never be induced to humble yourselves so 
far. All | hope then is, that you may be able to live 
single, aud wed philosophy: otherwise, I can see you, 
even now, in spite of all your fine speeches, gliding 
stealthily, sneaking like a hound or a wolf into the 
church, and kne eling down before the priest. There they 
were lying in wait for you, and there they catch you. 
You had not foreseen it. Now you are a lover,poor you 
mau. and WwW hi do wh ite VE r they wish. 

I only wish that this girl, bought so dearly, may be 


ng 


rally yours. But, what with that mother and that | 
priest, the same influence, though diminished for a mo- | 
ment, will soon resume its strength. You will have a. 


wife, minus heart and soul ; and you will understand, 
when it is too late, that he who now gives her away, 
knows well how to keep her. 

And, as with the daughter, so, we are told, would 
M. Michelet’s enemies, the priests, have it to be 
with the son. But against this effort of theirs he 
has contended on other occasions ; and here he dis- 
misses it with a few words. In the close, he ad- 
dresses 

ONE WORD TO THE PRIESTS, 

Ihave finished, yet my heart has not. Therefore, one 
word more. 

One word tothe priest I had handled them gently, 
yet they have attacked me. Well! even now, it is not 
them that I attack. This book is not against them. 

It attacks their own slavish state, the ummatural posi- 
tion in which they are kept, and the strange conditions 
which make them at once unhappy and dangerous. If 
it has any effect, it will prepare for them the period of 
deliverance, personal and mental freedom. 

Let them say and do what they please : they will not 
prevent me from being interested in their fate. I impute 
nothing to them. They are not free to be just, or to 
love or to hate: they receive the words they are to say, 


! 


MEMOIRS OF LADY 


Tis difficult to say whether this biography is | 


the most curious from the singular character and 
position of its eccentric subject or the naivete of its 
author. Ife—Dr. M , and he might quite as 
safely have told, what every body knows, his full 
sumaine—was, with intervals of absence, for thirty 





. » } _¢ a . 
years, the nominal physician of Lady Hester Stan- | 


hope, and, in fact, one of her many successive men 
of affairs, secretaries, or factotums, and of the vic- 
tims of her spleen, caprice, and tyrannical temper. 
The good faith and simplicity of Dr. M—— has ren- 





dered his book one of the most faithful and extra- | 


rdinary records of a character that was ever laid 


t e a i. . . 

P ntothe world. There was nothing, we presume, 
W } } } s ¢ ° 

Hich he thought it necessary to conceal ; and he 


* Memoir 


and noed . wT 
hee. * on ccotes of some of the most remarkable persone 
“SS London; Colburn, 


The young lady, thus educated, is prepared to | 
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their sentiments and thoughts, from higher powers. 
They who set them on against me, are the same men who 
are, at this moment, preparing against them the most 
cruel inquisition. The more insulated and miserable 
they are made, the greater will be the advantage de- 
rived from their restless activity. Let them have neither 
home, family, country, nor heart, if it be possible: to 
serve a dead system, none but dead men are wanted — 
wandering and troubled spirits, without a sepulchre, 
and without repose. 

The work has gone through several editions ; 
and, when the translation was undertaken, fifty 
thousand copies of it had been circulated through 
France. It has been preached against, indignantly 
and incessantly : for it has been felt to be dangerous 
hy those whom it attacks. In a long preface to 
the third edition, the author expresses his satisfac- 

, tion with the effect it has produced, and urges 

| summarily several of the points which he has en- 
deavoured to establish. He closes this preface 
with a touching passage of personal recollection, 
with which we leave his volume to our readers. 


Whilst writing all this, I have had in my minda 
| woman, whose strong and serious mind would not have 
failed to support me in these contentions. I lost her 
thirty years ago, (I was a child then ;) nevertheless, 
ever living in my memory, she follows me from age to 
age. 

She suffered with me in my poverty, and was not 
allowed to share my better fortune. When young, | 
made her sad, and now I cannot console her. I know 

'not even where her bones are: I was too poor then to 
buy earth to bury her! 

And yet I owe her much. 1 feel deeply that I am 
the son of woman. Every instant, in my ideas and 
words, (not to mention my featurés and gestures,) | 
find again my mother in myself. It is my mother’s 
blood which gives me the sympathy I feel for bygone 
ages, and the tender remembrance of all those who are 
now no more. 

What return then could I, who am myself advancing 
towards old age, make her for the many things I owe 
her! One, for which she would have thanked me 
this protest in favour of women and mothers : and I place 
| it at the head of a book believed by some to be a work 

of controversy. They are wrong. The longer it lives, 

if it should live, the plainer will it be seen, that, in 

spite of polemical emotion, it was a work of history, a 

work of faith, of truth, and of sincerity : on what, then, 
‘ could J have set my heart more ! 


HESTER STANHOPE.* 


has consequently concealed nothing. The truth, 
and the whole truth, is laid bare with a transpa- 
rency, which, if not always sightly and strictly 
decorous, is felt to be faithful and accurate. He 
has also heaped up testimony, added illustration 
upon illustration, proof upon proof, of the singular 
and unhappy temper and eccentric conduct of 
Lady Hester, until the picture is greatly over- 
charged. Fewer strokes would have brought out 
the resemblance more strikingly. The many which 
are repeated and re-repeated, instead of heighten- 
ing the effect, confuse and overload the canvass. 
The work has therefore little artistic merit, though, 
as an illustration of certain phases and modifica- 
tions of perverted human, and that female, nature, 
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sof the Lady Hester Stanhope, as related Ly herself in Conversations with her Physician; comprising her Opinions, 


of her time. Three volumes post octavo, with frontispieces 
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it cannot be rated too highly. One thing it places 
beyond a doubt,—the craziness, if not absolute 
insanity, of Lady Hester Stanhope, in the latter 
years of her life. The degree and the growth of 
her mental disorder, which never came to the 
height that would have legally justified a strait- 
waistcoat and Bedlam, and its strange complica- 
tions, together with her natural talents, know- 
ledge of life, and experience of aifairs, is a more 
difficult question ; but that she became mad, mad 
from morbid vanity, disappointed pride, the cha- 
grin of a fallen or discarded and forgotten favour- 
ite, and an infinity of smaller concurring causes, 
among which were constant pecuniary difficulty, 
is beyond all doubt. 
vidual character and hereditary constitution. She 
was the grand-daughter of the great Chatham, a 
circumstance upon which she inordinately prided 


MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


|— were at the highest. 


Sut her hife, if not 
apt for example, may be profitable foy ata Ba 
ing. Few spoiled ladies may fice to the Deg 
when their inordinate pride is galled at home : ; 
not a few may, in their narrower sphere, despige 
opinion, and the common rules and duties of life, 
tyrannize over their dependents, or their single 
maid, vex, disgust, and alienate their friends, and 
become the pests of society, and the worst of self. 
tormentors; and to them the memoirs of this 
distinguished head of their class is replete with 
warning andinstruction. The condition of society 





Much also sprang from indi- | 


herself, and the daughter of the eccentric and de- | 


mocratic Earl of Stanhope ; and, together with the 
inheritance of their great wits, she largely partook 
of that to which great wits are said to be allied. 
Her insanity, or partial insanity, was of the sort 
to which aristocrats by birth, or persons to whom 
position gives unchecked power, are peculiarly 
liable, aud which renders them self-willed, tyran- 
nical, capricious, and not unfrequently cruel. Had 
the most demoniac of the Cesars and the Czars, 
the most barbarous and cruel of Asiatic despots 
or slave-holders, been amenable to opinion and 
the laws of free countries, they might have been 


Stanhope has other qualities. 


condemns so many women of the higher ranks to 
celibacy and narrow means, without presenting any 
legitimate resource against comparative penury, 
wasted affections, the torture of unemployed and 
active mental powers, and consequent devouriy 
ennur, that such lessons were never more required, 
But as a mere book, the memoirs of Lady Hester 
She was a keen and 
shrewd observer, placed in early life in a commanj- 
ing position ; and though her piques and prejudices, 
and entire want of dispassionate judgment, de 
tract greatly from the value of her opinions, and 
even throw suspicion upon some of her facts, her 
anecdotes of the courtiers and ministers of Georse 
III. and George IV. and of the nobility and 
fashionable notorieties of their period, are as much 
worth listening to as any of those recorded in the 


ue 


various “ Correspondences” and “ Diaries” which 


very different characters. Unregulated power was | 


never meant for man—nor woman; but the life 
of Lady Hester Stanhope was spent either in the 
struggle to gain unrestrained power, or in the pride 
of exercising it,—and that to her own serious detri- 
ment, and the torment of every one around her. 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough was another ex- 
ample of this unfortunate class of women, and, in 
an inferior degree, Lady Mary Wortley. In the 
case of Lady Hester, and for her perpetual self- 
torment, was added that restless and inordinate 
mental activity which, like the familiar of the 
wizard, when not prescribed its set tasks, and 
occupied without intermission, is ever returning to 
torture its unfortunate master. 

Looking to the entire career of Lady Hester 
Stanhope, while it is impossible not to blame her 
conduct, and to confess that she was the sole 
author of her own misery, it is equally impossible 
not to pity a woman so very wrong-headed, but 
so very unhappy. The Queen of the Desert, the 
Prophetess, the being whose inscrutable destiny 
was mysteriously connected with a coming Mes- 
siah, whose reign on earth was to be one of 
splendour and power, whom La Martine exalted, 
and Mr. Buckingham, and a hundred more tra- 
vellers in the East, represented as wielding the 
power of a Semiramis, with the wisdom of a 
Solon, was, in fact, a very wretched and pitiable 
old woman; playing, or trying to play, an absurd 
and incongruous, and therefore a paltry part. 
No respectable village matron in all England 
need have envied Lady Hester Stanhope, when 
her power and influence —which, in fact, far- 
ther than her purse reached, were nullities 


have, within the last twenty years, edified the 
world, and excited so much interest among sean- 
dal-mongers. Her sources of knowledge or infor- 
mation, so far as they went, must have been as 
good as those of Walpole, Malmesbury, Wrsxall, 
or Mr. Croker. The niece and the friend of Mr, 
Pitt, presiding in his household and _ possessing 
his confidence ; admired for her fine person and 
brilliant talents, and obtaining credit for more 
solid qualities of mind than we think she couid 
ever have possessed ; Lady Hester Stanhope’s opi- 
nions of her early friends and contemporaries, are 
not alone curious, but well worth listening to. 
Her reminiscences will, therefore, to many readers, 
constitute the main value of this book ; for of 
Lady Hester’s crazy belief and audacious assump- 
tions, her impostures and half impostures, the 
world has already, and from various sourees, 
heard more than enough. Very little of her Eas- 
tern history and Eastern fables, and the eccen- 
tricities of her later life, will therefore serve our 
purpose of introducing some of her recollections 
and anecdotes, and her notions of the character of 
her early intimates. 

Lady Hester Stanhope was the eldest of the 
three daughters of the sister of William Pitt 
The ingenious, eccentric, and democratic 
of Stanhope, was her father; a man who, por 
bably, if fairly tried by Lady Hesters tes) 
might have come forth just such a democrat 9% 
his contemporaries, Lord Lauderdale or Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett. Democratic opinions among 
aristocracy of that period, were, to a vain mad, 
something like wordy religion and philanthropy 


_in our own,—a cheap mode of distinction. Laly 


Hester never affected any thing of this sort, 
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oye wloried in her nobility, boasted of being an 
ae fotite on which she went deranged. The 
otital and physical marks of high birth, or of a 
preed, all of which she herself possessed, 
gee among her favourite topics of conversation. 
To that singular talk, made up of shrewd remark, 
ningled 


with displays of excessive vanity and 
egotism, 


int 


iisappe 
mentl 


, much justice as the simple and literal tran- | 
™ ’ 





ript of Dr. M . He is, indeed, Lady Hester's 
Roswell, even to Boswell’s loyalty and worship of 


bis hero, and not the less that her ladyship used | 


bim ail along like a dog, and his wife worse, if 
hat be possible. This sort of treatment, however, 
ssin the present case, is not incompatible with a 
opsiderable degree of affection, if it implies litile 
respect. 

Lady Hester early lost her mother, and got 
3 stepmother. Her education was worse than 


nerlected, for it was unsuited to a girl of her) 
capacities. She was very precocious—the genius 


of the family, and the favourite of her father and 
his quests. Among the anecdotes of her girl- 


hood, she related the following, 


carriages. She said, 


Poor Lady Stanhope was quite unhappy about it: 


but, When the whole family was looking glum and sulky, | 
I got myself | 


| thought of a way to set all right again. 
i pair of stilts, and out I stumped down a dirty lane, 
where my father, who was always spying about through 
his glass, could sce me. So, when I came home, he said 

me, “Why, little girl, what have you been about ! 


Where was it I saw you going upon a pair of—the devil | 


‘sows what !—eh, girl ?’—“ Oh! papa, I thought, as 
you had laid down your horses, I would take a walk 


through the mud on stilts; for you know, papa, I don’t | 


uind mad or any thing—’tis poor Lady Stanhope who 
feels these things ; for she has always been accustomed 
to her carriage, and her health is not very good.”— 
“What's that you say, little girl,” said my father, turn- 
ghiseyes away from me; and, after a pause, “ Well, 
ile girl, what would you say if I bought a carriage 


igain for Lady Stanhope ?’—“ Why, papa, I would say | 
i was very kind of you.”—“ Well, well,” he observed, | 


“we will see; but, damn it !no armorial bearings.” So, 


me time afterwards, down came a new carriage and 


4 _ 2 . ° 
‘w horses from London; and thus, by a little innocent | 


‘wilt, I made all parties happy again. . 

I was always, as I am now, full of activity, from my 
vaney. At two years old, I made a little hat. 
‘sow there was a kind of straw hat with the crown 
“Sehout, and in its stead a piece of satin was put in, 


~podedup. Well! I made myself a hat like that; and 
‘was thought such a thing for a child of two years old 


» J : 
»40,that my grandpapa had a little paper box made 


= ‘and had it ticketed with the day of the month and 
By age, 


Lady Hester gave herself credit for possessing 
irmarkahl. « ; 
markable and a literal memory. Of her early 
“ucation she said, 
I . 
Pe Well I recollect what I was made to suffer when 
tenta .. and that’s the reason why I have sworn 
... Warfare against Swiss and French governesses. 
eae forms us it 
“wardiy, and it 
“thes at Che 
“ards, t), 
“ad could 


is in vain to attempt to alter it. One 
vening had our backs pinched in by 
at were drawn tight with all the force the 
use; and as for me, they would have squeezed 


and in all sincerity, as this was one 


and not a little of the bitter feeling of 
ed ambition, either oozing out or vehe- | 
y toiling over, no representation can do half | 


which refers to_ 
yer father in a democratic fit putting down his | 


You | 


1 @ certain manner, both inwardly and | 
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me to the size of a puny miss—a thing impossible! My 
| instep, by nature so high, that a little kitten coald walk 
under the sole of my foot, they used to bend down in 
order to flatten it, although that is one of the things 
that shows my high breeding. 
Nature, doctor, makes us one way, and man is always 
trying to fashion us another. , 
But nature was entirely out of the question with us : 

we were left to the governesses. Lady Stanhope got up 
at ten o’clock, went out, and then returned to be dressed, 
if in London, by the hair-dresser; and there were only 
two in London, both of them Frenchmen, who could dress 
her. Then she went out to dinner, and from dinner to 
' the Opera, and from the Opera to parties, seldom re- 
turning until just before daylight. Lord Stanhope was 
engaged in his philosophical pursuits : and thus we chil- 
dren saw neither the one nor the other. Lucy used to 
say, that if she had met her mother-in-law in the streets, 
she should not have known her. Why, my father once 
followed to our own door in London a woman who hap- 
| pened to drop her glove, which he picked up. It was 

our governess; but, as he had never seen her in the house, 

he did not know her in the street. 
| He slept with twelve blankets on his bed, with no 
| nightcap, and his window open: how you wonld have 

langhed had you seen him! He used to get out of bed, 
| and put ona thin dressing-gown, with a pair of silk 
breeches that he had worn overnight, with slippers, and 
no stockings : and then he would sit in a part of the 
room which had no carpet, and take his tea with a bit 
_ of brown bread. 


And these were the habits, this was the training, 
of an aristocratic family, whose head was a repub- 
lican and a philosopher, 

Lady Hester was of very tall stature and majes- 
tic deportment, a fie if not a beautiful woman. 
Hfer personal advantages were lost by middle life, 
when her full form became attenuated and 
shrunken, her skin shrivelled and yellow. Of 
herself in youth she said, 





| 


Doctor, at twenty my complexion was like alabaster; 
and, at five paces’ distance, the sharpest eye could not 
discover my pearl necklace from my skin : my lips were 
of such a beautiful carnation, that, without vanity, I can 
assure you very few women had the like. A dark blue 
shade under the eyes, and the blue veins that were ob- 
servable through the transparent skin, heightened the 
| brillianey of my features. Nor were the roses wanting 
in my cheeks; and to all this was added a permanency 
in my looks that fatigue of no sort could impair. . 

When I was young, I was never what you call hand- 
some, but brilliant. My teeth were brilliant, my com- 
plexion brilliant, my language—ah! there it was 
something striking and original, that caught every body's 
attention. 


| 


Once that Mr. Pitt repeated the compliments 
made on her beauty, she told her doctor that she 
replied— 

If you were to take every feature in my face, and put 
| them, one by one, on the table, there is not a single oue 
| would bear examination. The only thing is that, put 

together and lighted up, they look well enough. It is 
homogeneous uyliness, and nothing more. 

Mr. Pitt used to say to me, “ Hester, what sort of a 
being are you? We shall see, some day, wings spring 
out of your shoulders; for there are momeats when you 

| hardly seem to walk the earth.” = 2 

Mr. Pitt declared that it was impossible for him to 
| say whether I was most happy in the vortex of pleasure, 
in absolute solitude, or in the midst of polities; for he had 
seen me in all three; and, with all his penetration, he 
did not know where I seemed most at home. 


To be enabled to act as the guardian angel of 
the rest of the family, Lady Hester had established 
herself with her uncle, Mr, Pitt, who, it appears, 
'was a republican or Tom Paineite in theory, or 
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“ in the abstract.” It was a perilous crisis; and 
Lord Stanhope was not out of danger of arrest as 
his daughter believed. 


Were not Lord Thanet, Ferguson, and some more of | 


them thrown into gaol? and | said, “ If my father has 
not a prop somewhere, he will share the same fate ;” and 
this was one of the reasons why I went to live with Mr. 
Pitt. Mr. Pitt used to say, that Tom Paine was quite 
in the right; but then he would add, “ What am I to 
do? Ifthe country is overrun with all these men, full 
of vice and folly, I cannot exterminate them. It would 
be very well, to be sure, if every body had sense enough 
to act as they ought ; but,as things are, if | were to en- 
courage Tom Paine’s opinions, we should have a bloody 


revolution; and, after all, matters would return pretty | 
much as they were.” But I always asked, “ What do | 


these men want! They willdestroy what we have got, 
without giving us any thing else in its place. Let them 
give us something good, before they rob us of what they 
{ we?] have. As for systems of equality,every body is not 
a Tom Paine. Tom Paine was a clever man, and not one 
of your hugger-mugger people, who have one day one 
set of ideas, and another set the next, and never know 
what they mean.” 

I am an aristocrat, and I make a boast of it. We 
shall see what shall come of people’s conundrums 
about equality. > ; ; ; ; 

I liked the country. At the back of the inn, on 


Sevenoaks common, stood a house, which, for a residence | 


for myself, I should prefer to any one I have ever yet 
seen. It was a perfectly elegant, light, and commodious 
building, with an oval drawing-room, and two boudoirs 


in the corners, with a window to each on the conserva- | 


tory. When I visited there, it was inhabited by three 


old maids, one of whom was my friend. What good ale | 


and nice luncheons I have had there many a time! 
What good cheese, what excellent apples and pears, and 
what rounds of boiled beef ! 


In this way Lady Hester, when in good-hu- | 


mour, would talk delightfully to her worthy 
physician ; but the tempests were as frequent as 
the calms at Joon, the name of her Syrian resi- 
dence, where there was, in truth, much to try the 
most enduring temper. Of her condition in her 
exile, it is truly said, 

Of comforts a tradesman’s wife in London had ten 
times as many. Having no other servants but peasants, 
although trained by herself, she could scarcely be said 
to have been waited on; and a tolerable idea may be 
formed of their customary service, when an eye-witness 
can say that he has seen a maid ladling water out of a 


cistern with the warming-pan, and a black slave putting | 


the teapot on the table, holding it by the spout, and the 
spout only. 

But these were trifles,in comparison with the destruc- 
tion and pilfering common to the negresses and peasant 
girls; and so little possibility was there of keeping any 
article of furniture or apparel for its destined purpose, 
that, after many years of ineffectual trouble, she, who 
was once, in her attire, the ornament of a court, might 


now be said to be worse clad than a still-room maid in | 


her father’s house. Her ladyship slept on a mattress, 
on planks upheld by tressels, and the carpeting of her 
bed-room was of felt. She proclaimed herself, with 
much cheerfulness, a philosopher; and, so far as self- 
denial went, in regard to personal sumptuousness, her 
assertion was completely borne out in garb and furni- 
ture. 


The restless demon by which Lady Hester was 


possessed kept her for thirty years in a state of | 


perpetual embroilment with her domestics, which 
was equally paltry, pitiable, and ludicrous. But, 
for these everlasting squabbles, which kept her 
scolding all day and all night, nearly every day 
and night of her life, we must refer to the memoirs, 
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which give but too much of them. And the 
| petual alarum of tongue and bell was not sh 
| It was her ladyship’s boast, that no one eoylg : 
|a slap with more energy, or more ingeniogg, 
contrive means of giving annoyance, Napoles 
‘in exile was not more dexterous in tormenting fy, 
jailer than Lady Hester in plaguing her howe. 
| hold. : 
_ On the death of her uncle, she obtained & pen. 
sion of £1500, on which she tried to maintain her 
|former rank and style; but finding this would 
/not do, she first tried Wales, and then the Foe 
The grand idea of her mission, her hera] ling of th 
new Messiah, and sharing his power, had pot vet 
dawned upon her, In 1810, she went abyoga 
accompanied by the poor doctor, then a very youn 
man, whose evil star she certainly was, She firs;, 
in 1813, settled near Sidon, and soon afterways, 
removed to the village of Joon or Djoun, he 
celebrated Syrian residence. Money went far ip 
the East, and Lady Hester built summer-house 
pavilions, and arbours ; laid out gardens; gn 
surrounded her abode with picturesque cottages for 
_ her household, all in the eastern style, and in goo! 
taste. This was her Oriental palace, and hither, jp 
_ the fulness of time, the nations were to flock to her 
standard, while, in the mean time, the distressed 
found an asylum, and tasted her somewhat ostents- 


i 
| 





| tious bounty. A great retinue of servants and 
_ slaves, numerous horses, mules, and asses, were ima- 
_gined necessary to her state, and to the grand par: 
| which, self-deceived, and also deceiving, she wish- 
_ed and affected to play. Though she talked enough 
of nonsense to her doctor, and tried her way wit! 
others, he remarks that she never committed her- 
self to the absurdities, which she covertly sen! 
abroad, in any of her letters to England, The 
natural consequence of this semi-barbarie magni 
ficence were accumulated debts, increased by the 
high rate of interest in Syria, and the means which 
she took to raise money. Her heterogeneous an‘ 
continually changing household consisted of &. 
tribes and nations. While she was able to com- 
mand money or credit, she appears, from wealt, 
rank, and connexion, to have possessed som 
influence among her neighbouring potentates ; bu’ 
it speedily decayed, and, for many years, existe: 
only in the vague reports of travellers, who never 
saw her, and in the paragraphs of newspaper 
She was engaged in perpetual squabbles with a: 
the European consuls, whose authority she defies 
| and despised, as meant to regulate commercial e 
fairs, but never intended to check her or the nodi- 

i lity, who were a law unto themselves. At first 
‘the consuls were afraid of her; and her vidlest 
temper was always to be dreaded. Her unlucky 
physician had escaped to Europe; but, in ame 
hour, was induced, after an absence of some years, 
again to enter the toils, On his return he tells— 
She was become more violent in her temper than fer 
merly, and treated her servants with severity whea #6) 


Her maids and fem 


| 


there was nobody could give such a slap ™ 
when required, as she could. 


The doctor gives her portrait at full length * 





were negligent of their duty. f = meal 
slaves she punished summarily, if ecw - 
conversation with her on the subject, she fase. 
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“i etod. She had, for some years, assumed 
‘se * becoming costume’ of “a Turkish gentle- 
~.” which disguised the attenuation of her per- 

gad the marks of approaching age. Latterly, 
aes was miserable and even squalid. 


ig was her pride to be in rags, but accompanied by an 
inary degree of personal cleanliness. “ Could 

‘ke Satan see me NOW, > she would say, “even in my 
clothes, he would respect me just as much as 

After all, what is dress ! 
iablet, it is not worth sixpence; do you suppose that 
my value! I warrant you, Mahmood would not 

igok at that if he saw me. When I think of the tawdry 
‘stags for Which people sigh, and the empty stuff which 


deir ambition pursues, I heartily despise them all. 


There is nothing in their vain-glorious career worth the | 


eogble of aspiring after. My ambition is to please God. 
t should be, what 1 intrimsically am, on a dunghall. My 
sme is greaier than ever it was. In India, I am as 
esi! known as in London or Constantinople. 

eu ; ° 
fork told cne of my people who was at Constantinople 
ae ad ‘ 


dat there is nota Turkish child twenty miles round that | 


place who has not heard of me.” 


Lady Hester was in the habit of boasting of her 

werwith Abdallah Pasha, whose favour she court- 
edbyloansof money, and presentstothe women of his 
hsram; and she was at open war with the chief of 
her district, Emir Beshyr, the prince of the Druses, 
whom she braved. Probably the belief of her 
madness, and the dread of her nation, gave impu- 
nity to her outrageous conduct with the Emir ; and 

rhaps it is not a little exaggerated in her own 
reports. Her habits of life, when the doctor re- 
joined her, were of the same character as her gene- 
ral conduct. 


For the last fifteen years of her life, Lady Hester 
Stanhope seldom quitted her bed till between two and 
fre o'clock in the afternoon, nor returned to it before 
the same hours the next morning. ‘The day’s business 
mver could be said to have well begun until sunset. 
Bat it must not be supposed that the servants were suf- 
fred to remain idle during daylight. On the contrary, 
they generally had their work assigned them over-night, 
ind the hours after sunset were employed by her lady- 
ship in issuing instructions as to what was to be done 
vext day; in giving orders, scoldings, writing letters, and 
bolding those interminable conversations which filled so 
arge a portion of her time, and seemed so necessary to 
her life. 
elf to go to bed, but always with an air of unwilling- 


west, as if she regretted that there were no more com- | 
° - . | 
nauds to issue, and nothing more that she could talk | 


wut. When she was told that her room was ready, 
we of the two girls, Zezefoon or Fatéom, who by turns 
vated on her, would then precede her with the lights 
her chamber. 

Her bedstead was nothing but planks nailed together 
“ low tressels, A mattress, seven feet long and about 
wand a half broad, was spread on these planks, which 
vere slightly inclined from head to foot. 
theets, she had Barbary blankets. : ‘ ° 

et night-dress was a chemise of silk and cotton, a 

t quilted jacket, a short pelisse, a turban on her 
and a kefféyah tied under her chin in the same 
Sager as when she was up, and a shawl over the back 
head and shoulders. 


As it had become a habit with her to find nothing well 
wee, When she entered her bedroom, it.was rare that 
ie d was made to her liking; and, generally, she 
ered it to be made over again in her presence. Whilst 
re Was doing, she would smoke her pipe, then call for 

* clove to take away the mawkish taste of the sugar. 
Stis, in the meaatime, would go on making the 


Look at my ragged | 


Why, a | 


When these were over, she would prepare her- | 


Instead of | 


Thus she slept nearly | 


‘=gar-basin to eat two or three lumps of sugar, then | 
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_ bed, and be saluted every now and then, for some mark 
_ of stupidity, with all sorts of appellations. The night- 
_ lamp was then lighted, a couple of yellow wax lights 
| were placed ready for use in the recess of the window; 
| and, all things being apparently done for the night, she 
would get into bed, and the maid, whose turn it was to 
sleep in the room, (for, latterly, she always had one) 
having placed herself, dressed as she was, on her mat- 
tress behind the curtain which ran across the room, the 
other servant was dismissed. 
But hardly had she shut the door and reached her 
own sleeping-room, flattering herself that her day’s 
work was over, when the bell would ring, and she was 
told to get broth, or lemonade, or orgeat directly. This, 
when brought, was a new trial for the maids. Lady 
liester Stanhope tock it on a tray placed on her lap as 
| she sat up in bed, and it was necessary for one of the 
two servants to hold the candle in one hand and shade 
| the light from her mistress’s eyes with the other. The 
contents of the basin were sipped once or twice and 
sent away; or, if she ate a small bit of dried toast, it 
was considered badly made, and a fresh piece was 
ordered, perhaps not to be touched. 

This being removed, the maid would again go away, 
and throw herself on her bed; and, as she wanted no 
rocking, in ten minutes would be sound asleep. But, 
in the meantime, her mistress has felt a twitch in some 
part of her body, and ding ding goes the bell again. 

...... There was no rest for any body in her estab- 
lishment, whether they were placed within her own 
quadrangle, or outside of it. Dar Joon was in a state 
of incessant agitation all night. ° ° ; ‘ 

The room bore no resemblance to an English or a 
French chamber, and, independent of its rude furniture, 
it Was, in another sense, hardly better than a common 
oy eee ae On the floor, which was of 
cement, the common flooring of Syria, lay, upon an 
Kgyptian mat, a large oblong bit of drab felt, of the 
size of a bedside carpet, called in Arabic /ibad, and a 
thick coarse chintz cushion, from which her black slave, 
Zezetoon, had just risen, and where she had slept by her 
mistress’s bedside; the slave having this privilege over 
the maid, who always slept behind the curtain. 





The “ mess” in which this poor Queen of Syria 
lived and moved is ‘inconceivable. The doctor 
makes out a catalogue of incongruities which is 
equal to any inventory given by wicked wits of a 
muaid-of-all-work’s kitchen dresser-drawer. Lady 
Hlester was, indeed, a maid-of-all-work. 


In two deep niches in the wall (for the walls of houses 
in Syria are often three feet thick,) were heaped on a 
shelf, equidistant from the top and bottom, a few books, 
| some bundlestied upin handkerchiefs, writing-paper— all 
in confusion, with sundry other things of daily use; such 
as a white plate, loaded with several pairs of scissors, 
| two or three pairs of spectacles, &c.; and another white 
| plate, with pins, sealing-wax, wafers ; with a common 
white inkstand, and the old parchment cover of some 
merchant's day-book, with blotting paper inside, by way 
| of a blotting-book, in which, spread on her lap, as she sat 
up in bed, she generally wrote her letters. ‘These places 
were seldom swept out, and dust and cobwebs covered 
the books, of which, I believe, she never looked into any, 
| except Tissot’s Aris au Peuple, another medical book, 
| of which I have forgotten the title, the Court Calendar, a 
| Bible, and a Domestic Cookery. The ground was strew- 
ed with small bundles; gown-pieces of silk, or coloured 
' cotton, which she destined as presents; bits of twine, 
and brown paper, left from day to day, of packages 
which had been undone, Xe. 


—~— 


On a wooden stool, which served as a table, by the 
bedside, stood a variety of things to satisfy her imme- 
diate wants or fancies ; such as a little strawberry pre- 
serve in a saucer, lemonade, chamomile tea, ipecacuanha 
lozenges, a bottle of cold water, &c. Of these she would 
' take one or other in succession, almost constantly. In 
' a day or two they would be changed for other messes or 
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syrup aniseed to masticate, instead of cloves; quince 
preserve; orgeat; a cup of cold tea, covered over by the 
saucer; a pill-box, &c.; and so thickly was the wooden 
stool covered, that it required the greatest dexterity to 
take up one thing without knocking down half a dozen 
more. And, in this respect, the noiseless movements 
and dexterity of the Syrian and black women pass all 
imagination. 


the vices and laziness of the Syrians in her service, 


she occasionally lauded as much as she abused her 
Oriental domestics. Sut we must complete the 
picture. 


Her bed had no curtains, no mosquito net. An 
earthenware ybrick, or jug, with a spout, stood in one 
of the windows, with a small copper basin, and this was 
her washing apparatus. The room had no table for the 
toilet, or any other purpose; and, when she washed her- 
self, the copper basin was held before her as she sat up 
in bed. Near the foot of the bed stood an upright, ill- 
made, walnut-wood box, with a piece of green calico 
hanging down before it. 
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remedies. There would be a bottle of wine, or of violet | apron. She had a finger in every thing, 


' 





There were no curtains to the | 


windows; and the felt with which one of them was | 


covered was kept in its place by a fagot-stick, stuck 
tightly in, from corner to corner, diagonally. Such was 
the chamber of Lord Chatham’s grand-daughter ! 

I see I have omitted, in the enumeration of the furni- 
niture, to mention a necessary appendage, often so orna- 
mental in English rooms—I mean bellropes. Lady 
Hester Stanhope’s room had one, a common hempen 
cord, such as is customarily used for cording boxes. It 
was reeved through a wooden pulley, screwed into the 
centre of the ceiling, and came down slanting to the 
wall, where it was tied to a rusty hook; the bend within 
her reach, was thickly knotted, so that she might the 
more easily lay hold of it. Nor was it made so strong 
and stout without good reason ; fur she tugged at it 
sometimes with a degree of violence and vigour, that 
would have snapped whipcord in two. 





































and j 
thing was an adept. . a every 


No soul in her household was suffered to utters 
gestion on the most trivial matter—even on the ar; ra 
in of a nail in a bit of wood: none were permitted 4 
exercise any discretion of their own, but strict} > 
solely to fulfil their orders. Nothing was allowed to be 
given out by any servant without her express dire: 
Her dragoman or secretary was enjoined to place on her 


Lady Hester was quite as apt to expatiate upon | table each day an account of every person’s emplo 


during the preceding twenty-four hours, and the 


: and business of all goers and comers. Hor despotic 
as upon the awkwardness of the Europeans, whom | 


humour would vent itself in such phrases as these. The 
maid one day entered with a message“ The vardones 
my lady, is come to say that the piece of ground jy the 
bottom is weeded and dug, and he says that it js op 

fit for lettuce, beans, or se/k, [a kind of lettuce] and 
such vegetables.” “ Tell the gardener,” she answepsd 
vehemently, “that when I order him to dig, he isto dig 
and not to give his opinion what the ground js oe 
It may be for his grave that he digs, it may be for mine 
He must know nothing until I send my orders, and y 
bid him go about his business.” 


The reader now begins to have a tolerable ideg 
of this singular woman, who, hy the way, openly 
despised and hated all women, as inferior creatures, 
and did not spare the husbands who treated they 
as equals. Servants were also an inferior order: 
they were made to obey, not to reason ; paid for 
serving, not for “f whys and wherefores ;” and edu- 
cation had spoiled the breed, and turned all society 
topsy-turvy. The doctor says, . 

People have often asked me how she spent her life in 
such a solitude. The little that has been aiready relat- 


ed will show that time seldom hung heavily on her 


Her hand went | 


to it as we have seen some French porter’s in a Paris | 


hotel, and seldom did a servant leave her room without 
being rung back again, once, twice, or thrice. 

Worn out with the fatigue of ringing, talking, and 
scolding, at length Lady Hester Stanhope would fall 
asleep; all would be hushed, and so the silence would 
continue for three, four, or five hours. But, soon after 
sun-rise, the bell would ring violently again, and the 
business of the morning would commence. ‘This was a 


counterpart of the night, only that the few hours sleep | 
‘tried to mystify him. 


gave her a fresh supply of vigour and activity. 


‘rom the time that she rose, or rather sat up | 


in bed, she began to give audience. 


' wild medley of all beliefs. 


She would see, one after the other, her steward, her | 
secretary, the cook, the groom, the doctor, the gardener, | 
and, upon some occasions, the whole household. Few | 


escaped without a reproof and a scolding; her impa- 
tience, and the exactitude she required in the execution 
of her commands, left no one a chance of escape. Quiet 


Infidel. 


was an element in which a spirit so restless and elastic | 


could not exist. Secret plans, expresses with letters, 
messengers on distant journeys, orders for goods, succour 
and relief afforded to the poor and oppressed — these 
were the aliments of her active and benevolent mind. 
No one was secure of eating his meals uninterruptedly ; 


her bell was constantly ringing, and the most trifling | . 
‘distressed persons will come to me for assistance 
whole hour, befure her, undergoing every now and then | 


order would keep a servant on his legs, sometimes a 


a cross-eXamination, worse than that of a Garrow. 
In the same day, I have frequently known her to dic- 
tate, with the most enlarged political views, papers that 


concerned the welfare of a pashalik; and the next | 


moment she would descend, with wondrous facility, 
to some trivial details about the composition of a house- 
paint, the making of butter, the drenching of a sick 
horse, the choosing lambs, or the cutting-out of a maid’s 





hands, either with her, or those about her. . ... 

The marked characteristic of Lady Hester Stanhope’s 
mind was the necessity she was under of eternally ialk- 
ing. ‘This is a feature in her life which can hardly be 
done justice to by description. Talking with her ap- 
peared to be as involuntary and unavoidable as respir- 
tion. So long as she was awake, her brain worked in- 
cessantly, and her tongue never knew a moments 
repose. 

The doctor praises Lady Hester's powers and 
flow of conversation; and to him it must often 
have been startling enough. The only drawback 
was, that, in eight hours on end, there was too 
much of it. Sometimes, too, she appears to have 


Lady Hester’s shifting faith was made up of s 
She believed in astro- 
‘dead 
logy, magic, necromancy, demonology, and indeed 
. ai . .* ° } 
im every thing visionary and extravagant, Su 
was in part Jew, Moslem, Pagan, Christian, and 
Her grand distinction from other visia- 
aries is thus displayed : — 

“ All sects,” said her ladyship, * have predicted the 
coming of a Saviour or Messiah; this event, it 18 a 
told, will be preceded by the overthrow of most of 
kingdoms of Christendom : the work has already — 
and we may soon expect its completion. For is not 


world in a state of revolution? Have not kings pa 
driven from their thrones ! Hundreds and thee 


” A te 
refuge. I shall have to wade up to here (pointing 
her girdle) “in blood; but it is the will of God, and ! 
shall not be afraid. The advent of the M 

occupied the minds of many people, and I think wase 


cessfully. M. Lamartine talked about religies 
I told him—‘ Does not the Testament say, pe oot 


is one shall come after me, who is greater than 
He hummed and ha’ed, but : 


y king, # 


who is that ?’ 
uo reply. Is he not to appear as ane 
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and glory! The Jews expect him, the Turks | of the Jews!” and this ministered and paved the 
cpect him, the Ansarias expect him; all expect him but way to that frenzy which afterwarks broke out in 
OTdatieRe pies ° The St. Simonians came | _, > > ithe enema M f the Book of 
ws me; they thought to get hold of me, but they were |. nany wild vagaries. Metta, irom the . 
yen L know the woman that will suit them; a | Fate, expounded to her 


eas bint ol hawa, a beautiful creature. : | __“ That a European female would come and live on 
«You tell me of secret societies which have risen 1 Mount Lebanon at a certain epoch, would build a house 
S since the long war. Did not I know all that! | there, and would obtain power and influence greater 
{pave been bred in the work of revolutions since 1 was | than a Sultan’s; that a boy, without a father, would join 
with Mr. Litt. How many plots did he crush, her, whose destiny would be fulfilled under her Wing; 
guhin two OT three days of their coneumanatien; of that the coming of the Mahedi would follow, but be pre- 
ghich not a syllable was ever known ! The great free- | ceded by war, pestilence, famine, and other calamities; 
, doctor, exist all over the world. They know 1 that the Mahedi would ride a horse born saddled, and 

yn the person they want. Many of them have been sent that a woman would come from a far country to partake 
sapies on my actions; but I shall stand in no need of jn the mission.” There were many other incidents be- 


emit is they who will want me. When the course sides which were told, but which I did not recollect. 
‘events shall have brought things to a point, I shall 


ure assisiance enough. All the people who come here | Phis boy she set we as the Duke of Reich- 
her me, are sent to say something : Lord dineiatis| stadt. She had extraordinary dreams, and was 
vo saw me at Tiberias, was a freemason, and one of privileged to see angels and all manner of spirits 
hem.” . concealed from grosser eyes. Her powers, mys- 
lady Hester’s servants knew the weakness of | tcriously hinted at, were, as in similar cases, not 
jeir lady, and cunningly fed her vanity and altogether comprehended by herself; and her 
sedulity. vanity and passion for making a figure in the 
There was not a fellow in her establishment who did | eyes of Europe, to the last was excessive. When 
stretarn home every night with some cock and bull | prince Piickler Muskau announced a visit, her 
gery, to feed her diseased imagination; and it was an | weaste focbade hee te teusles Bik. Wl che % 
wen-day piece of flattery to say that they had heard ] 7 = o re Be ee Se 
st all the power of the Sultan and his Pashas was | membered 
withing now, but that the Syt’s protection alone was, “Qh! but, doctor, his book, his book! I must see 
worth having. him, if it is only to have some things written down. Is 
The Svt was the native title of “her Felicity,” , it not cruel to be left here,as I aim, without one relation 
Laly Hester. ever coming to see me! To think of the times when 
? | the Duke of Buckingham would not even let a servant 
Her famous mares have often been heard of. go to order an ice for me, but must go himself and see it 
Almost all such travellers as came to see her,and who brought—and now !” ° . ; . 
wre in their published books spoken of her, mention the | “ You know he will be writing all about me; and, 
we favourite mares which she kept in expectation of , although I do not care what he says of my temper, un- 
‘veoming of the Mahedi, and which she never suffered | derstanding, doings, and all that, I shouldn't hke him to 
my person to mount. They were called Laila and Lulu, | Say any thing about my person, either as to my looks, 
Lilawas exceeding! y hollow-backed, being born saddled, | figure, face, or appearance.” 
ulady Hester used to say, and witna double backbone: | The entire history of this visit, in which the 
se wasa chestnut, and Lulu a gray. They were both | pyinee was accompanied by a rather numerous 
twroughbred : they had each a groom, and were taken Se Eke Ci acilie Miieeaiiciod Caiiilis ai i. 
‘we greatest care of. The green plat of ground on the | 7 e, Jus favourite . 7 ewe : eauty, an another 
att side of the hous2-wall was set apart entirely for , little female slave, is characteristic of both parties, 
uereising them twice a-day; and round this the grooms, | and very entertaining. Lady Hester hoped she 


ria fonges, were made tarun them until they were well ; had found in him a champion of her wrongs, and 
oy . 
rrmed. This spot was sacred; and, whilst they were 


‘ ‘admired him and his clothes accordingly. She 
“ exercise, nobody, neither servant nor villager, was | ‘ 


Luwed to cross it, or to stand still to look at them, under | W4S 4 judge and master of every science, Overy 
te penalty of being dismissed her service. | philosophy, and every craft, and, among others, of 
lady Hester Stanhope one day assured me that, when | tailoring. 
ye ee esas oe hardest upon her, _ + Did von obecvve bls handsome Gaurs 1° (deaotanbee 
ot been lor the sake of those two creatures, she - ei nse ie 7 = , 
teald have given up “seagate and every thing to her hands over her own.) “It is astonishing how well the 
N « = ' . . ) " 
veditors, § ; Germ: f 8, al yarticularly the Prussian one: 
editors, ap wg apie a. pay them, and have quitted | rae yah og By aoe of rea shillings o vard a 
country : but she resolve wait for the consum- as : , asf oe dodey 
nition Fevente on sia setineaias matter—it’s cut to fit beautifully. The army tailors in 
These . ; ‘ ... | England can’t work a bit. What is a coat, with the 
a Were, indeed, attended like deities. | seam of the shoulder coming right across the joint ! how 
‘Memoir, in respect to this point of Lady js a man to move his arm, or look well in it! The 
“ters madness, states that French army tailors are bad too: they make the coats 
There is reason to think. from what her ladyship let too baboonish; but then they have a tail to them, a sort 
il at different ¢; 1 : eae | of something; it is at least the monkey who has seen the 
“# diferent times, that Brothers, the fortune-teller, of something; it ‘ 


*Lagland, and one } a village _world : but with the English it is nothing at all. Then 
, spree a dg RP nae, cdensesone” eal: tsen what a beautiful skin the prince has got!” . . . 


““aten, had considerable influence upon her actions, | : ‘ , 

24 perhaps ' Vy —? | T must do every thing en grand, as Dr. Canova said 

a4 thro - - destiny. wv hen Brothers pa taken ap, of me. He was the Pasha’s doctor, and he remarked to 
Town into prison, (in Mr. Pitt’s time,) he told | 


‘“# who arres ‘ | somebody, in speaking of me—‘I must see her, because, 
Pls bein, do the will of Heaven, but | htther for good of bady the is a person. who. docs 
*waled to her ladyship, and curiosity induced her to | ©VeTY thing en grand : there is nothing little about her. 
“*#) with the man’s request. Brothers told her that | , There is perhaps no one in the world who has ever 
“t Would one day go to Jerusalem, and lead back the | done justice to every thing in the creation, man or brute 
“@ people ; that, on her arrival in the Holy Land, | —¢ven down to an aut—like me; even to the Spirits 

es would take place in the world, and that | that haunt the air. . I must give the devil his 
pass seven years in the desert.” ’ due, even to his beauty and his talents, though he has 
: all the vices attributed to him; and if I turn devil, my 


la j , 
* Jet she had been hailed as “ Hester, Queen | vices will be better than the virtues of most people—for 


‘y 
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I do not say of all. If it were not so, should I have re- 
sisted, as I did, all the flattery that was heaped upon 
me in Mr. Pitt’s time ? but it never turned my head for 
a moment : I was as cool as [am now. Nobody could 
ever come over me; and knowing that, I will not pass 
for being capable of meanness and vulgarity, which only 
those ever attributed to me who are mean and vulgar 
themselves. If there is any one who thinks he is better 
than I am, or knows more than I do, let him come for- 
ward, and, if he can show that I am in the wrong, then 
I will knock under—but not till then.” : . ; 
“Isn’t it extraordinary that I should know so much 
about cooking! I, who got a slap in the face if ever I 
went into the kitchen or spoke to a servant. I was not | 
bred up to the plough; I was not bred up a carpenter, | 
nor a mason, nor a blacksmith, nor a gardener; and yet | 
I know all these trades: isn’t it very extraordinary ? 
» hee @ Doctor, I must cut out some linen for the 
little new black; for there is nobody can do it but my- | 
self. So, good-night: only, when you go out, do just 
send for the store-room man, and ask if the wheat, that | 
was put in the sun, is dry enough to go to the mill.— 
What a pack of ignorant people they are in Europe : 
they don’t know, I verily believe, what the bread they | 
eat comes from.—Only look at my pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
—not one that is not full of holes.—Stop, how is the | 
money? God knows what we shall do: but never mind | 
—when I get my £25,000 a-year, I'll humble those con- | 
suls till they kiss my babdeches.” . ; : ° 
Her greatest delight was to sit and harangue when 
her hearers stood around her: it fostered the dreams of 
greatness which floated in her brain; and, when she 
looked on their oriental humility, and saw the homage | 
the natives paid her, she fancied herself, for a moment, | 
the Queen of the East. 
Prince Puckler had his first long audience, and 
then his ladies appear. | 
One was a black girl about twelve years old, and she | 
was dressed in boy’s clothes ; the other, the Abyssinian, 
2 young woman, was veiled from head to foot in the | 
Egyptian manner. The Turkish servants seemed to | 
consider female slaves as a necessary part of a great 
man’s retinue: they spoke of it as a matter of course. | 
“ His wife is come,” cried one. “ A chair is wanted for 





the prince’s shariaéh,” (concubine,) said another ; for the | 


term shariah is not used in a disrespectful sense in the 
East. ‘There was as much bustle about her as if she | 
had been a European princess, because thus is it done | 
to those whom their masters choose to honour. “ Will 
my lady take it ill, that I have brought her here?” the | 
prince asked me. I told him no: for so, anticipating 
the question, she had desired me to say; adding, *‘ there 
is not a great man in these countries who does not travel 
with his harym in his train, when his means will allow 
of it; and, in the eyes of the Mussulmans, he is not 
compromised by having his slaves here, nor am I in re- 
ceiving them.” 

Her ladyshipcould bend when it suited her, though | 
to preserve, by Oriental means, the morals of her | 
household, was one of her hardest duties. One of 
her freaks was to physic all her guests, and the 
Prince and his suite did not escape the customary 
black draught. He sulked about it, and, in the _ 
evening, sent for the doctor to sit with him. 


His Abyssinian slave was at one end of the divan, and 
he at the other. She appeared to be about seventeen, | 
had regular features, and, as well as I could see by | 
candle-light, where bronze features are rather indistinct, | 
was, on the whole, a handsome girl. She was called 
Mahbooby, (Aimée.) “ Poor thing!” thought 1; “ the 
position to which you are raised would be envied by | 
many a European fine woman, and to you it brings no- | 
thing but ennui.” ‘ : , ‘ . 

Whilst the conversation was going on, Mahbéoby fell | 
asleep, and forgot for a time her greatness and her 
troubles. The little Negress, about twelve years old, | 
dressed as a boy, sat in a corner of the room, and was | 


_ zigzag are full of lies. 


_antipathy as his was, because their star 
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— for her air, at once eprightly Without being 
Here is another sketch for those 

illustrate Byron and Moore :— 
Mahbooby was lying on an ottoman in the corner Py 


the room, covered over with a quilt, and the b 


with her, one with her head peeping ont at one er 


mity, and one at the other—a favourite mode eee 
hay 


two in a bed in the Levant. W ' 
over the European manner I Bos could de 
The Prince contributed to Lady Hester's sto 
of notions the polytheistic fanciful Vagaries of 
Heyne. Her superstitions were a strange mist 
of Oriental mythology and the exploded rele. 
tions of rural Old England. She was, or affectedty 
an entire believer in astrology, of which she gare 
many proofs, and in lucky and unlucky days anj 
months, and physiognomical signs of character 


artists Whe 


_It is probable that she derived some of her notions 
from the old conjurers’ books, what were called 


Aristotle and Cornelius Agrippa, which were po 
wholly exploded in England in her youth, Is 
giving directions for the choice of English servants 
she thus refers to what she calls good and bad 
marks :— 

Wrinkles at the eyes are abominable, and about the 
mouth. Eyebrows making one circle, if meeting, of 
close and straight, are equally bad. Those are 
meeting the line of the nose, as if a double bridge. 
Eyes long, and wide between the eyebrows, and ne 
wrinkles in the forehead when they laugh, or about th 
mouth, are signs of bad luck and duplicity. Eyes al 
A low, flat forehead is bad: 
are uneven eyes, one larger than the other, or in con- 
stant motion. I must have a fine, open face, all natare, 


| with little education, in a fine, straight, strong, healthy 
| person, with a sweet temper. 


If the eyebrows of a man are straight, and come 


nearly together, that is nothing; but if they form a 


arch, it is always a sign of natural hum [melancholy & 
gloominess] in character. Never can such a one be eos 
tented or happy. Look at little Adams and Genen! 


_ 'Taylor—how sincere are their black eyebrows ! 


Don’t make a mistake: wrinkles of age are not th 
wrinkles of youth, of which I @m speaking. One line i 
not called a wrinkle. The wrinkles I speak of are founé 
in children of seven years old when they laugh or ery. 

The foot should be hollow, and not flat. Club-feet 
stand good with all men and women. Legs that bet 
up dust when they walk, or a heavy walk, are be 
Stumpy hands are not good. Very white skin is a 
good: the yellow-white is better; and the veins should 
appear in the arms and wrists. An offensive, snappis 
voice, and awkward, snatching fingers, are bad; a 8 
affectation of all sorts — bad teeth, unclean tongue 
mouth, and bad smells about the person. . 

Should a little Jewish woman find you out, she 
tell you she has seen me, and her star is good, espec“ 
about the eyebrows. Excellent little woman !—s¥e 


" 
Wu 
a.) 


tempered and resigned in misfortune, and her 


pleases me. ‘ ° : ° . 
Hler doctrine was, that every creature 1s governed by 


the star under whose influence it was born. - + * 


“ Every star has attached to it two aérial beings d 
animals, two trees, two flowers, &c.; that 18, 4 couple 
all the grand classes in creation, animal, vegetable, 
neral, or etherial, whose antipathies and sym A 
come congenial with the being born under the same®" 
She would say—* My brother Charles vo if he 
three strawberries only: other people, pred 
same star as his, may not have such an } 

may be _— 
feet, whilst his was pure ; but they will have 
less. Some persons, again, will have as much the we! 
the smell of particular flowers, as cats have 
of valerian, when they sit and purr round it. 
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dhe stars under which men are born, may be one’or 
_ , Some persons may have a good star, but 


cr ‘pe cracked like a glass, and then, you know, it 


on d water. 


influence 0 
aly or in their zenith, or setting.” 
ot Hester would say— 
[am like Mr. Pitt. He used to say—* I hear that 
esi’s footsteps in the passage: I can’t bear it. Do 
ead him away to town, or to Putney.” 


a2 > 
fect 01 ; 
whim !—he could bear nobody near him, when he was 


a bat Lady Chatham and an old woman, who had been 
, sort of woman of the town. ; 
~ Lyme Regis ; and even his tutor, Mr. Wilson, he 
weld not bear. I know the reason of it now, from my 
recollection of them, but I did not at the time. My 
andfather was born under Mars and Venus; Lady 
(hatham was born under Venus, and so was the old 
geman, but both in different burves [houses]: and that 
is why their sympathies were the same. 

Lady Hester, of course, had her own star, on 
shich she thus descanted :— 

As to myself, since I have been here, 1 had a pro- 
tsed French cook, called Frangois,—the people named 
him Fransees e! Franjy. His skill was undoubted; yet, 


whenever he dressed my dinner, I was always sending | 


fr him to complain, and sometimes threw the dish in 
bis fate. A sweetmeat from his hand turned bitter in 
ny mouth. But, what is most extraordinary of all, 
Yiss Williams’s star was so disagreeable to me, that I 
could not bear her to be near me when | was ill. If I 
was in a perspiration, it would stop the moment she 
aneintothe room. You know how many good quali- 
ties she had, and how attached she was to me, and I to 
ber: well, I always kept her out of my sight as much 
sf could, when any thing was the matter with me. 


' also loved to mystify. 


So it is with | 
There was my grandfather, too, — how he felt the | 
the peculiar star of those people who did not | 


He sent all his children | 


| 








' those four Germans we met at 


Sach is the sympathy of persons born under the same | 
dar, that, although living apart in distant places, they | 


wil still be sensible of each other’s sufferings. When 
the Duke of York died, at the very hour, a cold sweat 
sd akind of fainting came over me, that I can’t describe. 
! was ill beyond measure, and I said to Miss Williams— 
“Somebody is dying somewhere, and I am sure it is one 
of my friends:” so 1 made her write it down. Some 
time after, when she was poking over a set of news- 
papers, she came to me, and said —“ It’s very singular, 
ny lady; but the time you were so very ill, and could 
not account for it, corresponds exactly with the date of 
the Duke of York’s death : the hour, too, just the same !”’ 
Now, doctor, wasn’t it extraordinary ! You drawl out 
“Y—e—s!” just as if you thought I told lies. 
lard! oh, Lord! what a cold man! . . ° 

Animal magnetism is nothing but the sympathy of 
stars. Those fools who go about magnetizing indif- 
‘rently one person and another, why do they sometimes 
meteed, and sometimes fail ? 
mith those of the same star with themselves, their results 
mill be satisfactory, but with opposite stars they can do 
rothing. 

She had a fancy that club-footed people were 
il clever, or had something of “the Talleyrand 
athem ;” but she did not extend thisto Byron. Of 
lamartine, whose visit to her made so much noise, 


‘be spoke with great contempt. She, indeed, des- 


Oh, | his return from Bath, it was cracked for ever.” 
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| cian, for citing so much of Lady Hester's ravings ; 
_ but her nonsense is quite as edifying as'is much of 
_ her sense, and more entertaining. We must, how- 


f stars depends, likewise, on whether | ©V®T, qualify that nonsense with a few facts and 


anecdotes, which we leave to the readers’ charit- 
able construction. Mystified herself, Lady Hester 
Her doctor had a crotchet, 
that Lord Chatham might have been the author of 
“ The Letters of Junius,” upon which her ladyship 
said,— 

“My grandfather was perfectly capable and likely 
to write and do things which no human being would 
dream came from his hands. I once met with one of 
his spies,” continued she, “a woman of the common 
class, who had passed her life dressed in man’s clothes. 
In this way she went, as a sailor, to America, and used 
to write him letters as if to a sweetheart, giving an 
account of the enemy’s ships and plans in a most 
masterly way, in the description of a box of tools, or in 
something so unlike the thing in question that no suspi- 
cion could be had of the meaning of the contents. This 
woman by accident passed me at a watering-place, 
whilst 1 was sitting near the sea-side talking to my 
brother, and stopped short on hearing the sound of my 
voice, which was so much like my grandfather's that it 
struck her. And there is nothing extraordinary in this: 
i have known a horse dothe same thing. . . . . 

“There were two hairdressers in London, the best 
spies Buonaparte had. A hairdresser, generally speak- 
ing, must be a man of talent—so must a cook; fora 
cook must know such a variety of things, about which 
no settled rules can be laid down, and he must have 
great judgment. 

“ Do you think I did not immediately perceive that 
were spies ! 
directly.” 

Of Wellington, when in good humour with him, 
she said,— 

“ When Mr. Pitt was going to Bath, in his last illness, 
he told me he had just seen Arthur Wellesley. He spoke 
of him with the greatest commendation, and said, the 
more he saw of him the more he admired him. ‘* Yes,’ 
he added, ‘the more I hear of his exploits in India, the 
more I admire the modesty with which he receives the 


| praises he merits from them. He is the only man I ever 


saw that was not vain of what he had done, and had so 
much reason to be so.’ 
“This eulogium,’ Lady Hester said, “ Mr. Pitt pro- 


| nounced in his fine mellow tone of voice, and this was 


the last speech I heard him make in that voice; for, on 


Then 


| she observed, “ My own opinion of the duke is, that he 


is a blunt soldier, who pleases women because he is gal- 
lant and has some remains of beauty: but,” she added, 


“he has none of the dignity of courts about him.” 


Because, if they meet | 
_ dissipation. 


The duke is a man self-taught, for he was always in 
I recollect, one day, Mr, Pitt came into 
the drawing-room to me—* Oh !” said he, “how I have 
been bored by Sir Sydney coming with his box fall of 
papers, and keeping me fora couple of hours, when I 
had so much to do!” I observed to him that heroes 
were generally vain: “Lord Nelson is so.”’—* So he is,” 


replied Mr. Pitt; “ but not like Sir Sydney: and how 


fied poets and poetry ; and all her knowledge 


‘ame by instinct, observation, or inspiration, for 


the never read “ nonsense catch-penny books.” | 


She idolized the memory of her uncle ; was proud 
her descent from the great Earl of Chatham, 
was himself, as she dreamed, descended from 


him; for he is not a great general. 


; 


different is Arthur Wellesley, who has just quitted me! 
He has given me details so clear upon affairs in India |” 
. . . . Bouverie said—-* You would like to dance 
with him amazingly, Lady Hester: he is a good fellow.” 

“ He was at first, doctor, nothing but what hundreds 
of others are in a country town —a man who danced, 
and drank hard. His star has done every thing for 
He is no tactician, 
nor has he any of those great qualities that make a 


“me Arabian tribe: and she was wont to boast of | Caesar, or a Pompey, or even a Buonaparte. As for the 


’ 


ford, 
We ought to apologize, like her worthy physi- 


ae affinity, in character as in blood, to Lord | battle of Waterloo, both French and English haxe told 


me that it was a lucky battle for him, but nothing more. 
I don’t think he acted well at Paris: ner did the soldiers 
like him.” 
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Lady Hester was as much scandalized at the | this, and I replied—‘ If he asks me, I wiff have an a» 





underbreeding of her doctor, who, in writing the | SWeT "eady for him, and that is, When he behaves lig, 


address of his Grace, blundered sadly, and wrote 
only two instead of three et ceteras, as she was with 


; 


i 


them I shall like him, and not before.’ [ Joveg 
princes but him. They were not philosophers - but 
were so hearty in their talking, in their eating ; 


Caroline, Princess of Wales, who was “such a they did! They would eat like ploughmen, nadie 

















beast,” as to fasten her garters below, instead of | eegenrige Sag ep aed =. bow) rd pear the ong ® 
i y > = . 
above the knee — her greatest crime apparently. | “The Prince is a despicable chara eter Sas goal 
But Lady Hester's opinion of the I — | anxious enough to know me whilst Mr. Pitt was ali, —who h 
much worse than her opinion of his wife. No! put the very first day of my going to court, after My airignes 
commentator on George the Fourth has been more | Pitt’s death, he cut me, turning his back on me whilst | sot suit 
severe ; yet she liked and admired all his brothers ; | was talking to the Duke of Richmond. After 
while of him she says —and the same thing is re- This, probably, reveals the secret of some pars discret 
peated — of the dislike. In relation to the same exalted ber by I 
“ What a mean fellow the Prince was, doctor! 1 be- | personage, we have, among others, the followin: « Nob 
lieve he never showed a spark of good feeling to any | anecdotes :— actions | 
human being. How often has he put men of small in- Mrs. Fitzherbert had a great deal of tact in ph. aha 
comes to great inconvenience, by his telling them he ing the Prince’s faults. She would say, ‘Don't ant ben 
would dine with them, and bring ten or a dozen of his your letter to such & persen--he is pos Aen wo 
frieads with him to drink the poor devil s champagne, who lose it;’ or, when he was talking fvolish thimen de io 
hardly knew how to raise the wind, or to get trust for | | ould tell him,‘ You are drunk to-night; do hold ro x 
it! I recollect one who told me the Prince served him sonmres.’ 5 } — 
in this way, just at the time when he was in wa “Poor Mrs. Robinson was a woman of a differen: aioe, 
money, and that he did not know how ve eottmeteang kind, naturally good and innocent; and, perhaps, there on 
dinner for him, when luckily a Sir Harry Featherstone, was personal love towards him in her composition : byt sue 0 
or @ itr ehert pire yon dang oe regen a then she had no cleverness. I don’t mean in politics ; veing ca 
bought his curricle and horses, and pat » litte seany but none in common matters. She possessed no gnidi ail L 
money into his pocket. ‘ I entertained him as well 95 | inflnenes over him; 96 that he scsibbled and weaaae Ne 
I could, said he, ‘and a few days after, page = wes 0 things that, if they had been brought to light, would —*No: | 
Carlton House, and the Prince was dressing between have stamped him with infamy. When she died, se a : 
four great mirrors, looking at himself in one, and then charged hee daughter never to pert. with oan dais 
in another, putting on a patch of hair and arranging his ket; but they got it out of her for £10,000. 1 bales = ' 
cravat, he began saying that he was desirous of showing it was Lord M**** who got possession of it. But a pee eee 
me Ris thaaks for my civility to him. So he — told me that there were most abominable things in thos The | 
wren s Sandbox Trom 2 shell, and seemed se Be Wine letters, not of common debauchery, but of every nature. Pe 
going to draw something of value out of it. I thought I, for my part, believe he was really married’ t6 Die. lady F 
to myself it might be some point-lace, perhaps, of which, Robinson, and yet he left her 06 stnsve: aeaeaeee Pitt: ap 
after using a little for my court-dress, [ might sell the have starved. if it had not been fer Sir Haary aE initeat 
remainder for five or six hundred guineas: or perhaps, , ) 
thought I,as there is no ceremony between us, he is A few of her court and cabinet anecdotes, inan an 
going to give me some bank-notes. Conceive my | and some features in the private or domestic char- Sir N 
astonishment, when he opened the bandbox, and pulled acter of Mr. Pitt, must close our notice of this Hester 
out a wig, which I even believe he had worn. ‘ There, reciting ov Aili Be ne 
said he,‘ as you are getting bald, is a very superior wig, | strange but racy me - 
inade by ” TI forget the man’s name, but it was not | « When first I went to live with Mr. Pitt, one day he hs ; 
Sugden.’ The man could hardly contain himself, and | and I were taking a walk in the park, when we were little o 
was almost tempted to leave it in the hall as he went | met by Lord G., having Lady and Lady —, two —. 
out, Did you ever hear of such meanness? Every body | 9]q demireps, under his arm. Mr. Pitt and T passed mn 
who had to do with him was afraid of him. He was | them, and Mr. Pitt pulled off his hat. Lord G. tarned ” ing 
sure to get a horse, or a ris-a-ris, or a something, | pis head away, Without acknowledging his bow. The ss! _ 
wherever he went, and never pay for them. He was a | fact was, he thought Mr. Pitt was escorting some ~ 
man without a heart, who had not one good quality | mistress he had got. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ there goes Falstaf - on 
about him. Doctor,” cried Lady Hester, “I have been | with the merry wives of Windsor.’ ‘ Yes,’ rejoined Mr. . - 
intimate with those who spent their time with him from | pjtt, «and I think, whatever he may take you to be, he ack . 
morning to night, and they have told me that it was im- | yeed not be so prim, with those two painted and pateh- - - 
possible for any person who knew him to think well of | oq ladies under his arm.’ eA Ae 
him.” “ How many people used to a pe oes — con 
is wi is inimi yr Jadvship. : i , questions, in order to get out his state secrets: 
This wig story is inimitable, Her ladyship, at poowe = pre) pir, ‘What, you are come to ap 
the same sitting, continued— give me a lesson of impertinence,’ I used to say, laugh- gy 
“Look at his unfeeling conduct in deserting poor | ing in their faces. One day, one of a a were —| 
Sheridan! Why, they were going to take the bed from | a first-rate class, began with— Now, re ear | net mo 
under him whilst he was dying; and there was Mrs. | Hester, you know our long friendship, and the pot : 
Sheridan pushing the bailifis out of the room. That | have for you—now do just tell me, who ed te paid te enliv, 
amiable woman, too, I believe, died of grief at the misery | bassador to Russia ie So J was resolve of ae tam up 
to which she was reduced. The Prince had not one | and, with a very serious air, I said, ‘ Why, 1 thi very we 
good quality. How many fell victims to him! .... | choose, there are only three persons oo ap 
. . . How many saw their prospects blasted by him for | for the situation—Mr. Tom Grenville, I _ ’ bottles i 
ever !” bury, and I forget who was the third: but aot od landing. 
Lady Hester continued :—“ Oh! when I think that I I added, § Lord Malmesbury’s health will ea phe Heat! 
have heard a sultan” (meaning George IV.) “ listen toa to go to so cold a climate, and Mr., pape ’ ; Fas say 
woman singing ‘ Hie diddle diddle, the cat and the thing and something, so that he is out 0 nee *ay up 
fiddle, the cow jumped over the moon,’ and cry,‘ Brava! Next morning, doctor, there appeared in g—* We wying t 
charming !’—Good God ! doctor, what would the Turks —a paper, observe, that Mr. Pitt never rea ot Hester | 
say to such a thing, if they knew it ! derstand that Lord M. and Mr. T. G. are gorge eto we; for 
“ | remember the Prince’s saying to Lord Petersham, two persons best qualified for the embassy will ab]; 
* What can be the reason that Lady Hester, who like — but, owing to his Lordship’s ill health, the choice roar has 


all my brothers, does not like me?’ Lord P. told m 





most likely fall on Mr. T. G.’ 
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‘Ff was bighly amused the following days, to hear the 
£: jons that were paid to Mr. Grenville. .... 
_are, necessarily, hundreds of reasons for 
+s’ actions, that people in general know nothing 
when the Marquis 
aso condition that he did not take with 
si: for Mr. Pitt said, ‘ It is all very well if he chooses 
agoalone, but he shan’t take with him. For 
knows!—she may be, all the time, carrying on 
"tenes with the French government, and that would 
sob suit my purpose.’ ” 

After glorifying her own diplomatic tact and 
discretion, and repeating the compliments paid to 
ber by her uncle and every one else, she continued, 

« Nobody could ever accuse me of folly. Even those 
yetions Which might seein folly to a common observer, 
were wisdom. Every thing with me, through life, has 
wen premeditatedly done. 






et 

















was sent to India, it | 
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and, whilst he was speaking to me, and complaining of 
the intolerable heat and crush, out roared the Duke of 
Cumberland, ‘ Where is she gone to t’— and up went 
his glass, peeping about to the right and left —‘ where 
is she gone to!’ There was some life in him, doctor, 

“ Now, at the Duchess of Gordon’s there were people 
of the same fashion, and the crowd was just as great ; 
but then she was so lively, and every body was so ani- 


/mated, and seemed to know so well what they were 


| 


about — quite another thing. 
“ As for the Duchess of D.’s, there they were — all 


_ that set —- all yawning, and wanting the evening to be 


“Mr. Pitt paid me the greatest compliment I ever | 


meeived from any living being. 


He was speaking of 


ever? and lamenting he was so false, and so little to | 


ie trusted; and I said,‘ But perhaps he is only so in 
sppearance, and is sacrificing ostensibly his own 

inions, in order to support your reputation.’—‘ I have 
jived,’ replied Mr. Pitt,‘ twenty-five years in the midst 
of men of all sorts,and I never yet found but one human 
ling capable of such a sacrifice..—* Who can that be ?’ 
aid}. ‘Is it the Duke of Richmond? Is it sucha 
me?’ and I named two others, when he interrupted me 
—‘No; it is you.’ 

* J] was not insensible to praise from such a man; and 


way, and had eyes too good for a kitchen. 


when, before Horne Tooke and some other clever people, | 


be told me I was fit to sit between Augustus and Mece- 
ass, 1 suppose | must believe it.” 


spent, that they might be getting to the business they 
were after.” 

A lecture on Rice,—whoever the fortunate Mr. 
Rice may have been, and it can be no secret,—shews 
how public affairs are, or were, managed in Eng- 
land, and the influence of women in politics, or 
what are called politics. On her son coming of 
age, the Duchess of Rutland gave a grand fete, the 
arrangements of which were intrusted to the said 
Mr. Rice, who for ten days never went tobed. He 
was an able, a zealous, and a great man in his 
He 
had been in Mr. Pitt's family as maitre d’ hotel ; 
upon which, says Dr. M 





Most simple persons, like myself, imagine that prime 
ministers of such a country as England, when promoted 
to so elevated a station, are only moved by the noble 
ambition of their country’s good, and, from the first 


_moment to the last, are ever pondering on the important 


/measures that may best promote it. 


The blank C****** means Mr. Canning, whom | 
lady Hester detested thoroughly, and of whom | 


Pitt appears, from her testimony, to have been 
not only distrustful, but jealous, as of a rising 
man and a supplanter. 


every thing was in disorder. 


Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s memoirs reached Lady | 


Hester at JOon, and served as a text for long 
nocturnal discourses. 


She would say, on such occasions, “ Doctor, read a 
little of your book to me.” ‘This was always her ex- 


replied. 


pression, when I had brought any publication to her: | 
_ vant to go to the Treasury, and bring me the list. 


id, ordering a pipe, lying at her length in bed, and 
moking whilst | read, she would make her comments 
as | went on. 

“Let me hear about the duchesses,” she would say. 
Afra page or two she interrupted me. “ See what 
the Duchess of Rutland and the Duchess of Gordon 
were: look at the difference. I acknowledge it pro- 
ceeds all from temperament, just as your dull disposi- 
tion does, which to me is as bad as a heavy weight 
@ a nightmare. 
BY Xquaintance in England, any one like you but 
Mr. Polhill of Crofton,” (or some such place :) “ he 
Wasalways mopish, just as you are. 
what a heavy, dull business the Duchess of R.’s parties 
¥ere—the rooms so stufted with people that one could 
™ move, and all so heavy —a great deal of high 


| he was eligible. 


I never knew, among the whole of | 
' third is in the Customs: there you must fag a great 


I remember too | 


and bon ton ; but there was, somehow, nothing | 


enliven you. 


Now and then some incident would | 


im op to break the spell. One evening, I recollect | 


"ery well, every body was suffering with the heat: 


we were, with nothing but heads to be seen like | 


esina basket. I got out of the room, upon the 
S-place. There I found Lady Sefton, Lady 

te, and some of your high-flyers, and sumebody 

"aS saying to me, ‘ Lady Hester something,’ when, half 
"J up the stair-case, the Duke of Cumberland was 
hn make his way. He cried out, ‘ Where’s Lady 
a { where’s my aide-de-camp? Come and help 
“ for | am so blind I can’t get on alone. Why, this 
~ land d——n —* Here I am, sir.,—‘ Give me 
Year hand, there’s a good little soul. Do help me into 


—1; for it’s quite as hot.’ Then came Bradford : 
YOL, X11.— No, CXL, 





_ dear, good friend Rice. 


No such thing. 
Let us hear what Lady Hester Stanhope herself had to 
say on this subject. 

“ The very first thing Mr. Pitt did,” said she, “ after 
coming into office the second time, was to provide for 
Mr. Rice. We were just got to Dewning Street, and 
I was in the drawing- 
room: Mr. Pitt, I believe, had dined out. When he 
came home, ‘ Hester,’ said he, ‘ we must think of our 
1 have desired the list to be 
brought to me to-morrow morning, and we will see 
what suits him.’ —‘ I think we had better see now,’ I 
‘Oh, no! it is too late now.’ - -* Not at all,’ I 
rejoined ; and I rang the bell, and desired the ser- 


“On examining it, 1 found three places for which 
I then sent for Rice. ‘ Rice,’ said I, 
‘here are three places to be filled up. One is a place 
in the Treasury, where you may fag on, aud, by the 
time you are forty-five or fifty, you may be master of 
twenty or twenty-five thousand pounds. There is 
another will bring you into contact with poor younger 
sons of nobility : you will be invited out, get tickets for 
the opera, and may make yourselfa fine gentleman. The 
deal, but you will make a great deal of money. Itisa 
searcher’s place.’ 

“ Rice, after considering awhile, said —-‘* As for the 
Treasury, that will not suit me, my lady ; for I must 
go on plodding to the end of my life. The second place 
your ladyship mentioned will throw me out of my 
sphere : I am not fit for fine folks ; and, if you please, 
I had rather take the third.’ So, the very next morn- 


ing, I got all his papers signed by every body except 


Mr. Long, and they made some excuses that he was not 
come, or was gone, or something ; but I would hear of 
no delay, and desired them to find him. 

“ Rice went on swimmingly, doctor, for a long time, 
and made one morning a seizure that brought for his 
share £500. But I had given him some very long in- 
structions, and he was not like you, for he listened to 
my advice. Sometimes, when I was teaching him how 
he was to act, he would say, * My lady, [ believe that 
is enough for this time: 1 don’t think my r head 
will contain more ; but I’ll come again.” J told him he 
was to jearn the specific gravity of bodies, on 
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they told him (for example) it was pepper, he might 
know by the volume that it was not gunpowder or 
cochineal. 

“ When the Grenville administration wanted to in- 
troduce new regulations into the Customs, and diminish 
their profits, I wrote such a petition for them, that Lord 
Grenville read it over and over, and cried out —‘ There 
is only one person could write this, and we must give 
up the point.’ He sent the Duke of Buckingham to me 
to find out if it was I, and the duke said, to smooth the 
matter —‘ Lady Hester, you know, if you want any 
favour, you have only to ask for it.’—-* Indeed,’ said I, 
‘I shall ask no favour of you broad-bottomed gentry ; 
what I want I shall take by force.?-——‘ Now, Hester, 
cried the duke, ‘ you are too bad ; you are almost in- 
delicate.’ 


This of itself is sufficient illustration of Lady 


Hester's character. According to her own account, | 


she directed the greatest affairs ; made and un- 
made governments. There is no doubt that she 
never spared her advice and her letters of counsel. 
She speaks kindly of Sheridan, and of Beau 
Brummell. Like herself, they were fallen stars. 
She states repeatedly, that her uncle considered 
his mighty rival, Mr. Fox, the ablest man in 
England ; and tells a not very creditable, if 
credible, story, of Sir Walter Scott having asked 
the Pitt family if they would not be offended 
if he published the lines in Marmion, as we pre- 
sume, beginning, 
Drop upon Fox’s grave a tear; 

for if so, he would suppress them! She also tells 
of Fox wishing to give her £10,000 a-year, as the 
holder of some sinecure appointment — the ranger 
of some park, Of Fox she said, 

Men of genius have seldom a look that would tell 
you they are so; for, what a heavy-looking man Mr. 
Fox was! did you ever see him? Mr. Pitt, again, had 
nothing remarkable in his appearance ; Mr. Pitt’s was 
not a face that gave one the idea of a clever man. As 
he walked through the Park, you would have taken him 
for a poet, or some such person, thin, tall, and rather 
awkward. 

We must now select a few traits of Mr. Pitt, 
and this part of the memoirs will be eagerly 


scanned. Of Pitt, his niece said, 


“ Nobody ever knew or estimated Mr. Pitt’s charac- | 


ter rightly. His views were abused and confounded 
with the narrow projects of men who never could com- 
prehend them ; his fidelity to his master was never 


understood. Never was there such a disinterested man; | 
| utmost powers. 


he invariably refused every bribe. 


At one time a person was empowered by his city friends | 


to settle on him £10,000 a-year, in order to render him 
independent of the favour of the king, and of every 
body, upon condition (as they expressed it) that he 
would stand forth to save his country. The offer was 
made through me, and I said 1 would deliver the mes- 


sage, but was afraid the answer would not be such as | 


they wished.” 

The offer was refused, which had been made 
only for selfish purposes ; for, according to Lady 
Hester, “ There are no philanthropists in the 
city.” She went on, 

“I recollect once a hackney-coach drawing up to the 
door, out of which got four men: doctor, they had a gold 
box with them as big as that,” (and she held her hands 
nearly a foot apart to show the size of it,) “ containing 
£100,000 in bank-notes. They had found out the time 
when he was alone, and made him an offer of it. It 
was all interest that guided them, but they pretended it 
was patriotism: — rich merchants, who were to get a 
pretty penny by the job. He very politely thanked 
them, and returned the present. . ° ° ° 











HMESTER STANHOPE. 


“When I think of the ingratitude of the 
nation to Mr. Pitt, for all his personal sacrifj 
disinterestedness, for his life wasted in the servi Ry 
country!” Here Lady Hester’s emotions got ee 
of her, and she burst into tears: she sobbed as she 
“ People little knew what he had to do. Up at eighs . 
the morning, with people enough to see for Satin 
obliged to talk all the time he was at breakfast 
receiving first one, then another, until foar o'clock. 
eating a mutton-chop, hurrying off to the Heaton 
there badgered and compelled to speak and wade ie 
lungs until two or three in the morning !—who egy) 
stand it! After this, heated as he was, and oo 
eaten nothing, in a manner of speaking, all da he 
would sup with Dundas, Huskisson, Rose, Mr L, 
and such persons, and then go to bed to get three « 


‘ 


a 
- 


four hours’ sleep, and to renew the same thing the nex; 
| day, and the next, and the next. 
* Poor old Rose! he had a good heart. I am afraid 


he took it ill that I did not write to him. 

* When Mr. Pitt was at Walmer, he recovered his 
health prodigiously. He used to go to a farm pegp 
Walmer, where hay and corn were kept for the horse 
Iie had a room fitted up there with a table and two or 
three chairs, where he used to write sometimes, and 
tidy woman to dress him something to eat. Oh! wha 
slices of bread and butter I have seen him eat there, and 
hunches of bread and cheese big enough for a plough. 
man. He used to say that, whenever he could retire 
from public life, he would have a good English womay 
cook. Sometimes, after a grand dinner, he would say 
‘I want something—I am hungry.’ And when I re. 
marked, * Well, but you are just got up from dinner,’ 
he would add, * Yes; but I looked round the table, and 
there was nothing I could eat—all the dishes were so 
made up, and so unnatural.’ Ah, doctor! in town, 
during the sitting of parliament, what a life was his! 
Roused from his sleep, (for he was a good sleeper,) with 
a despatch from Lord Meiville ;—then down to Windsor; 
then, if he had half-an-hour to spare, trying to swallow 
something : — Mr. Adams with a paper, Mr. Long with 
another; then Mr. Rose: then, with a little bettle of 
cordial confection in his pocket, off to the House until 
three or four in the morning; then home to a hot supper 
for two or three hours more, to talk over what was to 
be done next day:—and wine, and wine !—Scareely up 
next morning, when tat-tat-tat—twenty or thirty people 
one after another, and the horses walking before the 
door from two till sunset, waiting for him. It was 
enough to kill a man—it was murder !” 

It was, indeed, murder ; yet such is the life of 
every English minister, who would do his duty, 
and, by party interest, keep his place. It is high 
time that the former were all that is required of 
an honest minister, for it is sufficient to task his 
Lady Hester proceeded— 

“ When Mr. Pitt retired from office, and sold Holl wood, 
his favourite child, he laid down his carriages 


_horses, diminished his equipage, and paid off as many 


debts as he could. Yet, notwithstanding this complete 
revolution, his noble manners, his agreeable condescent- 
ing air, never forsook him for a moment. Tosee him# 
table with vulgar sea-captains, and ignorant militis 
colonels, with two or three servants in attend 
who had been accustomed to a servant behind 
chair, to all that was great and distinguished in Europ? 
—one might have supposed disgust would have 
some change in him. But in either case it was thesam 
—always the admiration of all around him.” . «+*** 
In answer to a question I put, “ By whom and 
ministers effected their purposes in the city !” she tol = 
that they got hold of one of the great squads, as 
the Angersteins, the Merchant Tailors, and so on; 3 
by means of one body set the rest to work. + + * 
She denied that Mr. Dundas had any direct influence 
over Mr. Pitt, as Wraxall avers. Her words wer 
“Because Mr. Dundas was a man of sense, and Mr. 
Pitt approved of his ideas on many subjects, it dee ith 
follow, therefore, that he was influenced by him.” Wi 
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seeption of Mr. Dundas, Lord 
oe ae , “all the rest,” said Lady Hester, “were 
rabble—a rabble.” ; ‘ , * 

"by Hester said, that those who asserted that Mr. 
ganted to put the Bourbons on the throne, and 
they followed his principles, lied; and, if she had 
been in parliament, she would have told them so. 

<[once heard a great person,” added she, “in conver- 
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when he gave her up. But he considered that she was 


_ not a woman to be left at will when business might re- 


on with him on the subject, and Mr. Pitt’s reply | 
‘Whenever I can make peace, whether with a con- 


al, or with whosoever it is at the head of the French 


ent, provided I can have any dependence on him, | 


iwill doit.’ Mr. Pitt had a sovereign contempt for the 
ns.” 

Lady Hester gave a very different account of 
the dying hours of Mr. Pitt from that which is 
found in Gifford’s Life of him, and in other places. 
Dr, M—— one day mentioned the theatrical de- 
sfiption to her of Gifford, which reports Pitt’s 
iving words— 

"[ happened to observe, that [ had read an account of 
Wr, Pitt’s last moments, in Gifford’s Life of him, and 
chat his dying words, praying for forgiveness through 
the merits of his Redeemer, or words to that effect, to- 
gether with the whole scene of his death-bed, appeared, 
wI thought, too much made up, and too formal to be 
tse: leaving the impression that the author, and those 
fom whom he gathered his information, had considered 
ta duty to make the close of a great man’s life con- 
fymable to their religious feelings rather than to facts 
sd reality. “ Who is it that says it of him?” asked 
lady Hester. “Dr. Prettyman and Sir Walter Far- 
ghar,” —“ Oh ! it’s all a lie,” she replied, rather in- 
dignantly. “Dr. Prettyman was fast asleep when Mr. 
Pitt died; Sir Walter Farquhar was not there; and no- 
body was present but James. I was the last person 
who saw him except James, and [ left him about eight 
o'clock; for I saw him struggling, as if he wanted to 
speak, and I did not like to make him worse.” After 
short pause, she resumed :—‘* What should Mr. Pitt 
make such a speech for, who never went to church in 
hs life! Nothing prevented his going to church when 
be was at Walmer; but he never even talked about 
religion, and never brought it upon the carpet. 

“When I think of poor Mr. Pitt, I am the more and 
mere persuaded that the greater part of mankind are 
aot worth the kindness we bestow on them. .... The 
baseness and ingratitude that he found in mankind were 
inconceivable. All the peers that he had made deserted 
tim, and half those he had served returned his kindness 
by going over to his enemies. 


“Then see, doctor, what fortune and luck are! Mr. 


quire it, and he sacrificed his feelings to his sense of 
public duty.” 

The lady married a lord, and her mouth grew 
big and ugly ; so there was consolation for Mr. 
Pitt, had he even lived long to see her Lady B——. 
There are several pleasing anecdotes related of 
Mr. Pitt’s good-nature, real good-breeding, and 
consideration for the feelings of others. 

Napoleon no more came up to Lady Hester's 


standard of heroic greatness than did the Duke of 


Mitt, during his life spent in his country’s service, could | 


eldom get a gleam of success to cheer him; whilst a 
‘arerpool and a Castlereagh have triumphs fall upon 
em in showers. ..... To think of Canning’s going 
bout and saying, ¢ This is the glorious system of Pitt;’ 
iad the papers echoing his words—‘ This is the glorious 
jstem of Pitt !’” 
4 . ° bai ‘ 

Mtr. Pitt was, it appears, a critical judge of 
‘male beauty, deportment, and dress, though no 
me suspected as much; and was once, if not 
oftener, in love; but, with every thing besides, he 
fave up his mistress for his country. Lady 


Wellington. Of Buonaparte and his first wife, 
whom she considered his lucky star, she said, 

“* Buonaparte had naturally something vulgar in his 
composition. He took a little from Ossian, a little from 
Cesar, a little from this book, a little from that, and 
made up asomething that was a good imitation of a 
great man; but he was not in himself naturally great. 
As for killing the Duke d’Enghien, if he had killed all 
the Bourbons for the good of France, I should say no- 
thing to that; but he had not much feeling.” 

Lady Hester was often severe upon the vices 
and manners of the English aristocracy, though 
the young men and the grand duchesses of her 
day were exalted far beyond those of these dege- 
nerate times. The following specimen of aristo- 
cratic high breeding, would not be out of place in 
the lowest haunts of the vulgar tribes whom her 
ladyship contemned : 

“1 recollect a very respectable Cheshire gentleman 
coming once into a box at the Opera, where | was seated 
with some duchess and some great folks, | forget who, 
and claiming acquaintance with me. I very civilly an- 
swered him with, ‘ I hope you are well, Mr. T . How 
are all your friends in Cheshire?’ But, doctor, to hear 
the tittering, and the whispers of ‘Who is your dear 
friend, Lady Hester ?— really the cut of his breeches is 
particularly excellent!’ and another, in a simpering 
voice, asking, ‘ What on earth did the man wear so 
many watches for!’ and then some one crying, ‘Oh! 
they are the buttons of his coat !’ and then a laugh, so 
that even I could hardly stand it.” 

Of all Lady Hester’s antipathies, the most de- 
cided was Mr. Canning, who had probably 
offended her self-love at some time or other. She 
never could mention his name with calmness. 
Ife was the Emir Beshyr of her early life. 

“Q Lord! when I think of his duplicity ! for it was 





' not on matters of this sort only, but in every thing that 


he was deceitful. I only regret that he ever took me 
in as he did. But he was so artful as to make me be- 
lieve at last in his protestations of admiration for Mr. 


| Pitt ; and, as Mr. Pitt was surrounded by such fools as 


C—tl—h and H—k—b—-y, I thought he might be 
useful to him in lightening his labours; for he was clever 
and wrote well, whilst Mr. Pitt could never trust Lord 


_C. to draw up an official paper, without having to cross 


‘msidered all married men as either hen-pecked | 


‘miserable ; old maidenhood, and its jealousies, 
as yet another element of her strangely mingled 
ter. Of her uncle’s love she tells, and for 
the first time — 
« ~ —— 
Mr. Pitt loved ardently Lord A ’s daughter,” said 
Hester Stanhope. “She was the only woman | 
al ave Wished him to marry. I had never seen her; 
tee she frequented Beckenham church, I went on a 
to Mr. Grote’s, the banker, to get a sight of her. 





out and correct half of it. But the first time | saw him 
I thought him insincere, and told Mr. Pitt so, and I did 


i ‘ - ‘not seruple to add how much I disliked him. £ Oh!’ 
tster approved his choice too, though she latterly 


Mr. Pitt replied, ‘he is very amusing, and when you 
have seen more of him you will think so too.’ —‘ Well, 
we shall see,’ said I. * You must like him,’ rejoined 
Mr. Pitt, ‘ he is so brilliant.’ I answered, ‘ Well, if I 
must I must ;’ but I never did. . ; . 

“ Oh! when I think of C.’s deceit ! how he used to 
come to me, and ery out, ‘ Ah! Lady Hester, what 
have I not done to please you! I have drunk a glass 


of wine with that fool H.; a glass of wine !—such a 


glass of wine !—’twas like physic to me.’ ay f I 


have seen him, at Mr. Pitt’s table, pretend not to 


| when Lord H. spoke to him. 
** + + . Poor Mr. Pitt almost broke his heart | ‘ What does he mean by all this! If he does not like 


Mr. Pitt used to say, 
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him, why does he come to my table when he is to be 
there? But I know how I could reconcile them ; if I 
would give but C. a place in the cabinet, he would 
make it up directly: but he shan’t have it. No,’ said 
he, ‘ C. shall never have a place in the cabinet whilst I 
have a voice.’ His duplicity was perfect. . . . . 

“ Another reason why Mr. Pitt disliked C. was, that 
he was not to be trusted. Mr. Pitt used to say, ‘I 
don’t understand what it is that people mean, when 
they go and repeat every word they hear in society to 
their intimate friend, their as myself.’ For he had seen 
in ‘ The Oracle’ whole conversations: not that C. put 
them in himself, but that he told them to some friend, 
and then, a week or a fortnight after, one saw, ‘ We 
are credibly informed—we have reason to believe,’ with 
every syllable Mr. Pitt had talked about, put down as 
a piece of exclusive political information.” 


Lady Hester’s judgments of men, and probably 
her facts, notwithstanding the excellence of her 
fertile memory, must, we imagine, be received 
with some allowance. Of Moore she spoke well, 
poet though he was; and she liked Sir Francis 
Burdett, who was no democrat at heart. When 
he latterly manifested this, she remarked— 


“JT always said Sir Francis was no democrat. He 
threw himself into the hands of the people, merely that 
he might have an excuse of business to be out, or by 
himself. All the democrats that I have known were 
nothing but aristocrats at heart—ay, and worse than 
others. Even Horne Tooke was not a democrat—that I 
am sure of, by the court he always paid me.” 


Horne Tooke was, on her theory, the star of Sir 
Francis. Moore's “ Life of Lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald” did not please her. To her doctor she said— 
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““ Some one—I suppose you—sent me the ‘ Life of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald.’ It is J who could give a true and 
most extraordinary history of all those transactions. | 
The book is all stuff. The duchess (Lord Edward’s | 
mother) was my particular friend, as was also his aunt: 
I was intimate with all the family, and knew that noted 
Pamela. All the books I see make me sick—only catch- 
penny nonsense.” 

For many years of her life Lady Hester was 
distracted with pecuniary embarrassments ; but | 
this never taught her prudence. The maxim of 
being just before you are either generous or muni- 
ficent, was made for low-born commercial persons, | 
and did not apply to one of her breeding and her | 
destinies. On this subject, which kept all her 
dependents and humble friends in misery, as on | 
every other, she roundly rated her unfortunate | 
physician, for daring to apply his worldly vulgar 
rules to her. Among her other fantasies, was 
either believing or giving out that estates and 
property had, at various times, been left to her, or 
had devolved upon her in England and Ireland ; 
and when her pension (which she heroically re- 
signed after it had been stopt) was sequestrated | 
by process of law, her indignation neither spared | 
Queen Victoria nor her foreign minister, Lord | 
Palmerston. With her relatives she appears to 
have had no intercourse whatever for many years, 
but she was always writing to old friends, or per- | 
sons of influence in England, about her wrongs, | 
her poverty, and the cruelty and injustice done to 
so great a woman. Added to all this, her health had | 
been, for several years, very much deranged, and 
her habits of life, together with the tumult and 
fury of passion in which she lived, made it won- 
derful that the shattered tenement retained its | 
fiery tenant so long, When all her hopes from | 








| servants. 


England gave way, and when she formed the 
resolution of walling up her gate, and dying, ji, 
a wounded stag, in her /air, she finally dics. 
her physician. We have got towards the cs 
scenes of this strange life. It was July 1838, and 
the doctor just prepared to depart. 


The mason had been sent for from Sayda, and stones 
and materials had been collected for walling-up 4 
gateway. Lady Hester drew out on paper Fay wt 
manner in which she wished it to be done. [¢ bg 
screen, which completely masked the gateway, and leh 
a side opening just large enough for a cow OF an ase 
laden with water to enter. I superintended this Work 
of self-inhumation, the like of which never entered Wo- 
man’s mind before. 

Her own conviction was that her constitutioy Ws 
invulnerable—she thought she should yet live to see her 
enemies confounded, the Sultan triumphant, her debts 
paid, and an ample income at her disposal. She dwe 
with the same apparent confidence as ever on the ap- 
proaching advent of the Meheda, and still looked on her 
mare, Liila, as destined to bear him, with herself gp 
Lulu by his side. “I shall not die in my bed,” she 
would say, “and I had rather not; my brothers did not, 
and I have always had a feeling that my end would te 
in blood :—that does not frighten me in the least.” . ,. 

“T send you something to get put intoa newspaper: | 
think it is not bad. Some day I shall write a manifesto, 
which will be superb, and open people’s eyes in all 
directions.” 





Very little more is known of Lady Hester Stan. 
hope. In the course of the autumn, and the fol- 
lowing spring, she wrote several times to her phy- 
sician, sending orders for trifles which she required; 


| such as common crockery, spectacles, &e. and giv- 


ing him scraps of domestic intelligence, turning in 
general upon the rogueries and pilfering of her 
Zezefoon was as “impudent” as ever, 
mislaying and losing every thing. 

The insurrection of the Druses still disturbed the 
country ; but Lady Mester’s garrison was now well 
walledin. Her last letter is dated in May 1839, and 
she died, neglected and forlorn, in the following 
month,—no one being aware of her condition except 
her servants. The English Consul at Beyrout, Mr. 
Moore, and the American missionary there, went 
to Jéon to bury her, which was done in her 
garden. ‘The report of her having been plun- 
dered and abandoned by her servants in her las 
moments, was false. She had, in fact, no valu- 
ables left to carry away. A summary of her 
character, which Dr. M attempts to convert 
into a sort of funeral eulogy, does not in the leas 





_efface the impression made by the whole course 
_ his narrative. 


With a considerable share of nata- 
ral ability,—though her parts have, we think, bees 
greatly over-rated,—there certainly was, in the 
constitution of Lady Hester’s mind, that origins! 
defect, or perverseness, which, under peculiar eu 


cumstances, assumes the form of true insanity. 


She was also one of those persons, not u 


‘in her high class, in whom a vehement, Wa 


strained temper,—an impetuous, un te 
will, is apt, by such men us Dr. M——, 
mistaken for strength of character, f ib 
original intellect and mental cultivation. 
doctor, as an author, we have no wish to sf ve 
other word. He has already been suff 

victim of his “ persecuted lady.” 
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pASSAGES IN THE HISTORY OF KNOCKAROW, AND SOME 
OF THE KNOCKAROWIANS. 


BY THE LATE GEORGE BANIM WHANNEL, 


“ The land where Nature loves to trace, 


As if for 


, a dwelling-place ; 


But Faction, preying on distress, 
Doth mar it into wilderness,” 


(Continued from page 428 of our July Number.) 


CHAI'TER V. 


ordinary ; and it is a fact too well known to be 


Warne is the village or hamlet in Ireland with- | disputed, that during the continuance of the panic 


at its wag? The question may be answered, after 
he fashion of the country, by putting another — 
Where is the sea without a fish ? 


It would be as | 


ificult to find the one without the other; and, 
Knockarow did not, in this particular, differ from | 


sy of its neighbours. 
Barney Dunn was the privileged, licensed, and 


gentleman. 


upon this subject, many grave-yards at the dis- 
tance of sixty and seventy miles from the metro- 
polis, were, on the occasion of a recent burial, 
watched by the friends of the deceased with as 
jealous care as if they were situated in the centre of 
the county of Dublin; and yet, strange to say, not- 


_ withstanding all the precautions taken, the inha- 
isly certified wag of the parish. He was the son | 
¢*Jimmy Dunn,” who was casually introduced | 
othe reader in a preceding chapter ; and, with much | 

be it stated, was a cause of frequent dis- | 
tarbance to the equanimity of the aforesaid elderly | 


Barney was in scrapes and out of | 


thm again with a rapidity that must have ap-— 


amazing to any one unacquainted with the 
érong development of an organ, (that the phreno- 
logists have failed to classify, ) termed ‘ divilment, 
tad look to id!” which his cranium afforded. 
IfJonathan Wild’s head required a plate of silver 


aslarge as a saucer, in consequence of the numerous 
news it had suffered in, Barney Dunn’s certainly 
wight have laid claim to a middle-sized soup tu- | 


ren on the same principle. He was “a boy” of 
the first magnitude—we had nearly written “ wa- 
wr,” but this was a fluid at sight of which he ge- 
nerally evidenced most alarming symptoms of a 
highly hydrophobic character. Always alive for 
“a bit ov divarshun,” a circumstance occurred at 
this juncture, which, as it suited his complexion, 


vas eagerly engaged in by “ the curse ov the | 


cunthry side”—as an old crone christened him, 
m2 one occasion that Barney had, in a playful 
wumour, “nearly knocked the sivin sinses out ov 
ber,” by introducing a small quantity of gunpow- 
ver Into the bowl of her pipe “ unbeknownst to 
her. 

For the greater enlightenment of our readers on 
the matter which is to follow, it is necessary that 
weshould here halt in the narrative, and indulge 
for a few lines in a little bit of historic gossip 
with them, if they have no objection. 

About this period, the “ body-snatchers” in the 
My of the different schools of surgery in Dublin, 

by some silly indiscretions, brought them- 

"es into a degree of notoriety very inimical to 

pursuit of their calling. Under these circum- 
“ances, the gtave-yards of the country villages 

“quently bore evidence of a visit from those mid- 

ught Plunderers, and a horrible, undefined sense 

spread itself far into the interior of the 

Poi To those persons who know the preju- 

tty of the Irish nation with regard to the sanc- 
of the 


tomb, this will ‘ 
M%. X—no, — not appear at all extra 


bitants of many a village were often scandalized 
to find, that the dead had departed from the midst 
of the living by some means almost unaccountable ; 
as the freshly turned up clay, the displacement of 
a grave-stone, and many other symptoms of exhu- 
mation, too clearly demonstrated. The medical 
students—for few adventures of this nature were 
achieved without the active participation of some 
of the more reckless members of this body—were 
the objects of frequent and savage attacks from the 
mob of the metropolis: and in one instance, an 
attempt was made to burn down one of the prin- 
cipal schools of anatomy in the city. The most 
frightfully ludicrous tales were told of their prowess 
and daring. The arch-fiend himself was repre- 
sented as only second to them in dexterity in “ peel- 
ing a stiffy,” and malignity in milling and half- 


murdering a watchman, whenever and wherever 
they could lay their hands on one; and as for 





their celerity in retreat, when they had effected 
their purpose, it is to be supposed that that dark 
horseman who is described as riding “ tramp tramp 
along the road, splash splash across the sea,” must 
have been one of the fraternity ; for we know of 
no other gentleman at the present moment, whose 
riding, under any circumstances, bore so close a 
resemblance to theirs. 

Having said so much upon body-snatching, it 
may now be stated, that on this very Sunday, 
whilst Mr. Shark was enjoying himself at Augh 
rim Hill, “one Mrs. Dunleary” had been quietly 
interred in the grave-yard of Knockarow chapel ; 
and, as a body had been stolen from the burial- 
ground of a neighbouring village, the parish was, 
in consequence, in rather an unpleasing state of 
commotion upon the present occasion. 

The fame of “ the collejins, the rhobburs,” filled 
half the country with terror; but Mrs, Bridget 
Dunleary deceased, had “ a power ov frins and 
people among the neighbours,” and it was finally 
determined to “ watch her,” lest worse things 
should befall her mortal remains than did on the 
occasion our friend Barney Dunn had experimented 
on the adhesive qualities “ov the head ov her 

i * ‘ . 
P There was sage cogitation for a length oy teas 
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as to who should take this duty upon themselves ; 
and, indeed, it was a matter of astonishment to 
those who thought upon the matter afterwards, 
how simultaneously an immense numberof “mighty 
hard cowlds” had been “ cotch” about five mi- 
nutes after the proposal was made public. Barney 
Dunn, however, set the matter at rest, by stepping 
forward, and, in company with Teddy Rooney and 
Mickey Fogarty, volunteering to watch. Of course 
they were loudly applauded for it; and then a 
great number of other “lumps ov boys” declared 
they were just going to speak, only the other’ had 
got before them. Whereupon the “ other two’— 
meaning Messrs. Rooney and Fogarty — looked 
mighty big and stout; but, at the same time, 
wished in the utmost recesses of their hearts that 
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“ Afeerd, is id?” said Barney. « Tshuip’ 
the bit ov dhread’s on thim; iv you wor whan 
ov thim whin they wor breakin’ in the grave. 
gate ov Gortnagallaghan, an’ to see the y - 
gev the blessed an’ holy corp whin they i a 
away! Oh, ’pon my word, you'd imagine jt ‘ 
a throop ov horse that wor makin’ chaneys ote 
place.” ; 

“ Blug-a-nagers, now! do you tell me go?” ja, 
quired Fogarty. 

“Throth Ido. It would take me a month ty 
expriss to you the extint ov their ill doings. an’ 
sure, iv that was all, it ’ud be bad enough, be: 
they say through the counthry, that the sorra aor, 
is takin away but its speret walks the grave-yanj 
every night, and will never give pace or quoit yp. 


they had denuded their respective tongues of some of | til it gets dacint berrin’ agin.” 


their fair proportions, ere they had been so precipi- 
tate in volunteering upon an adventure requiring 
such a display of nerve, as sitting all night 


amongst the tomb-stones without either fire or | 


candle. 

But there was no help for it now; and a slight 
hut of “ scrams and wattles” was soon constructed 
against the chapel-yard wall, to shelter them from 
the inclemency of the weather. <A bottle of whisky 
was left with them; an old unserviceable gun, 
a pistol five times worse, with a bayonet fastened 
on a pole, comprised the extent of their armoury, 
and at ten of the clock, rp. m. they sat alone upon 
their magnanimous vigils. 

The night promised to be a very severe one for 
the season. The rain, which had partially ceased 
during the afternoon, now came down, with the 








darkness, in a thick sluggish “ drizzle,’ and the | 
wind commenced singing amongst the old tombs | 
and trees, and round the corners of the chapel, | tares off to Dublin wid him. Well, it wasn't long 
with a very mournful and melancholy description of | untal they brings him in to the place, wherever it 


howl; and there was every appearance of the night 
being such an one as neither of the three watchers 
would wish to spend in “ the lone kirk-yard.” 
For some time they endeavoured to amuse them- 
selves, talking upon indifferent subjects: but by 
degrees the conversation insensibly, as it were, 
took a tinge from the situation in which they were 
placed ; the object of their being so; and, despite 
all their efforts to the contrary, they found a 
species of supernatural terror creeping over them, 
that not all their frequent applications to the 


! 


“Oh, be dad! there’s good truth in that, any 
way,” said Rooney. “T'll tell you what I hagri 
ov the doins ov the villans meself. You see, there 
was one Paddy Daley, an’ a very dacint man he 
was, be all accounts ; only he was too much given 
to the dhrop ov licker, God help uz! an’ one day 
he dhropped down in the street; an’ sure, 
body thought he was done then, any way, bekase, 
you see, Paddy had been kilt eight or nine times 
afore at wakes an’ hurlins, an’ the like, Well, 
my dear, the sorra one ov his frins but goes direct 
an’ gets a coffin, an’ boxes up my bould P, 
an’ gets him put undher the clay, wid the rights 
ov the church, in no time ; an’ sure, they thought 
he was all right. But, the same night, who should 
come down but the collejins, an’ they tuk him 
up boddy an’ bones, an’ hoistises him into a saek, 
an’ flings him acrass the pummel ov a saddle, as 
iv it was a bag ov oats was in id, an’ away they 


is, that they dochtors them in, an’ there they 
shuck him out ov the sack,—idout a shirt ora 
hap orth, wid respect to you, on his carkage,—on 
a big table, in the middle ov a couple ov hundred 


| ov ill-lookin’ fellows, every one ov thim wid a big 





whisky bottle could prevent from rendering them, | 
at that particular time, a most unenviable trio of | 
the table ; an’ what wid the joultin’ he got along 


adventurous young gentlemen. 
“ It’s a mighty dark night to be here in sich a 


place,” at length observed Teddy Rooney, after | 
imagining that he had been tongue-tied, “ or | 


somethin,” for the last five minutes. 
any harm it would have done, to have left uz a 
bit ov fire to put the night over uz.” 

“Don’t disthress yirself, Teddy, avic,” replied 
Barney ; “I think we'll have a shine ov moon- 
light be one o'clock.” 


“TJ don’t see | 


knife stuck in his fist.” 

“ Lord save uz, but they’re horrid haythins to 
come acrass !” parenthetically observed Fogarty. 

“Throth an’ you might sing that,” continued 
the former speaker, “iv you had the air ov it, an 
divil a doubt but the words ’ud be truer nor the 
music ; but to goon. AsI was saying, they shuck 
him out as if he was a dead dog or somethin’ on 


the road, or that it was that he was only ins 
thrance all along, the sorra one ov meself evet 
haard ; but sartain it is, any way, that me joker 
opened his eyes, an’ afther a while, sot up 


free and aizy like, and looked about him, ‘ Youre 
lookin’ dhrowsy an’ mighty indifferent this morn- 


in’, me fine fellow,’ says one ov the chaps, 
him by the poul and dhraggin’ him back. “5m 
wonther for me,’ says Paddy back to him; 


“ Bad schran to thim same collejins!” observed | you wor afther takin’ a ground sweat a8 long a] 
Fogarty. “Iv it wasn't for thim an’ their capers, | am, J think you'd look purty fategued yirsell: ’ 


we wouldn’t be here. 


I wonther they aren't | ‘ Oh, you're a nice boy for a coco party on 8 ™"2 


afeerd to go about disturbin’ the sperets, the Lord | says the other. ‘Indeed, an’ you wouldn't be 


save uz! the way they do.” 


| behind yirself,” says Paddy, makin’ answer, 
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» very ready at givin’ or takin’ aither at 
she word OF the fut. ‘ Well, no prate, any ways,’ 
- the collejin. ‘Down wid you here untal I be- 
- . gon’t you see the gintlemin waitin’? ‘ Be- 
eo ‘shat?’ axed Paddy. ‘To dissect you,’ sis the 
yoy an’ he fugled his big knife at a horrid rate. 
‘Blug-a-nountys !’ says Daley, ‘ why, would you 
me? don’t you see it’s alla mistake, an’ 

shat I’m not dead at all at all?” ‘Bad look from 
ne; says the other, laughin’ as if he’d brust, ‘ bad 
jak from me, says he, ‘iv you ar'nt the most on- 
rtionablest man that ever I met wid ; don’t you 
know you wor brought here a corp, and what bis- 
js id ov mine iv you ar’nt; shure you ought 

tp have settled that wid them that tuk you up.’ 
‘The divil 2 one ov them gave me time,’ said 
Paddy ; ‘they took me foul.’ ‘’Pon me good con- 
wience, I think it’s in licker you are, my good 
man, says the other. ‘ Throth, thin, it’s not the 
{ult of me inclination if I aint,’ replied Paddy ; 
‘bud [soon will, iv you have no objection.’ ‘ All the 
sbjection in life,’ says the other ; ‘do you think I’m 
goin’ to be done out ov my good two guineas fora 
drunken blagard of your sort?’ and wid that he 
med a dhrive of the knife at him that would soon 
have settled his hash iv it hot him in the kidney. 
‘Qh, confushun to id,’ cried Paddy; for you 
we he seen there was no use arguin’ wid a 
fellow that had the devil in him. ‘ Oh, con- 
fyshun to id,’ sis he, makin’ but one jump 
from the table, an’ sazin’ a hould ov a big bottle 
of turpintime, he shlaps id all at once into the fire, 
spattherin’ the whole place all over wid it, an’ it 
was in a blaze in a minit ; at the same time givin’ 
the fut to an ould gintleman that stud in his way, 
he makes to the door like murther. Well, he de- 
clares that iv there was one, there was a hundered 
ofthim, wid their big knives, tarin’ afther him 
like so many baigles; but the place began to blaze 
up in such a way that they giv’ over the purshuit, 
and wint back to squinch the flames that got 


toa great head, all out, afore they wor put down. | 


So, be-gogstys, Paddy Daley got clear ov them ; 


an he was the only man that ivir I heerd tell ov | 


that did.” 
“What terrible villans they are, to be sure,’ 


sid Fogarty. “Sure, there was Giniral A——’s 





wife, when she died, they cut her throath afore | 


they put her in the coffin.” 

“There wor more raisins than one for that,” 
observed Barney, “though the people wor tould it 
was for fear of the rissurriction men it was done.” 

“An’ don’t you think it was Barney, avic ?” 

_ “The sarra one ov me thinks a ha’porth about 
it; becase, you see, she walks,—Lord save the 
hearers! an’ it’s not good to be spakin’ ov the dead 
that’s throubled.” 

“Faith, thin, I haard the place was hanted from 
thim that haard it where it wouldn’t have been 
token iv they thought there was fear ov its beein’ 


“arried,” said Fogarty. “She walks with her long | 
yalla hair all down about her shoulthers, an’ the | 


sthraimin’ out ov her throath over the grave- 
; and thim that seen her say that the 
“aythur’s always feelin’ for the ring upon the 


finger,” 
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“‘ Maybe it’s a banshee it is, and not the Giniral’s 
wife at all?” inquired Rooney, 

“Tt’s no kanshee, that’s one thing,” replied Bar- 
ney ; “it’s her speret, and nothin’ else ; an’ there 
she’ll walk until ever she gets pace for the wrong 
that was done her,” 

“ Haith, an’ for all we know there’s dozens ov 
sperets walking about uz this minit, although we 
can’t see them. Sav’ me soul! what's that,” ex- 
claimed Rooney, as a harsh creak and a sharp rat- 
tle sounded near them. 

For a moment the party felt too much terrified to 
answer ; but a repetition of the same sound almost 
immediately again, convinced them that it was the 
falling of a rotten branch from a tree which stood 
close beside them, caused by the action of the wind, 
which had been gradually increasing in strength for 
the last half hour, and at this time was driving the 
rain before it in angry and impatient gusts. The 
thick vapouring exhalation which had rested on 
the earth was lifted, and carried away; but a suc- 
cession of vast volumes of dark clouds were driving 
across the sky at a rapid rate, through which the 
faint gleams of a sickly looking new moon were 
struggling to make their appearance with extreme 
assiduity, and occasionally they would succeed for 





a minute or so in making every thing within view 
| of the watchers visibly indistinct. There lay the 
/new made grave of Biddy Dunleary right in front 
‘of the hut, as quiet and undisturbed looking as 
possible; in another instant all was shrouded in 
gloom. Anon would they track the outline of the 
tall trees, blanched with many a storm, writhing 
as if in convulsive throes with the spirits of the 
wind, their fantastically twisted and gnarled 
branches assuming divers horrible shapes in the 
imaginations of our three friends, whose brains by 
this time were pretty well filled with a fearfulness 
which the contents of the bottle had not been able 
| to dissipate. 

Silence was maintained amongst them for some 
_time, which was only broken by Mr, Rooney 
'“ wishin’ to the Lord they were fast in their beds,” 
and remarking that “ it was jist such a night as 
this that Barty Moran seen the black cat fly off 
in a flash ov fire, as he was riding home from the 
fair of Loughgalla ; an’ sure,”’ continued he, “ you 
know he never could spake right since.” To which 
Mickey Fogarty set his mark, by stating, that Barty 
himself swore to the fact to his dying day. Although 
'the truth was, that, being a little disguised in 
“licker,” he commenced trying a race against 
time ; on which the animal he rode, not being con- 
sulted, and having probably an antipathy thereto, 
deposited the person of Mr. Moran rather roughly 
upon a heap of stones; in consequence whereof, his 
nose was broken, and he could never speak with- 
out a very considerable snuffle ever afterwards. 

Having broken ground upon the land of “ ghosts 
and goblins damned,” the conversation was kept 
going in the same strain until about one o'clock 
in the morning, by which time the three heroes 
had * supped full on horrors ;” at which pleasant 
amusement we will leave them to return to Mr, 
Shark, who has just quitted Aughrim Hill, after 
refusing the kind offer of the Rev. A. B. Fire- 
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brand to lend him a double-barrelled blunderbuss, 
with spring bayonet ; his only safeguard, if we 
were to believe the reverend president? in a county 
at that moment in a state of open rebellion. 

He rode on pretty smartly, carefully wrapped 
up in a light drab-coloured surtout, until he came 
near the chapel, when he abated his pace, as he 
recollected the duty enjoined him by the ladies, 
which, by this time, he began to look upon in an- 
other light ; and, if the whole truth must be told, 
would gladly have abandoned altogether. Mr. 
Shark had been a regular and attentive reader of 
The Dublin Evening Mail, and had, moreover, a 
good memory. Unfortunately, at that moment, 
several very tragical cases, perpetrated by “the 
young blood of Ireland,” reported in the “ state of 
the country” columns of that journal, occurred to 
his mind; and it was no later than a week pre- 
viously that Lord Oden had furnished the country 
with a most picturesque and melancholy account 
of the diabolical nature of “the Ribbon conspiracy,” 
in his place in Parliament. It was just in such a 
spot, too, as this that “a deed of darkness” might 
be committed. Here was a chapel on a lonely 
road—the very place most suitable for a sacrifice 
tothe Moloch of Popery—he was alone—they rush 
out on him—search him—find tracts in his pocket 
—proof direct of heresy—they place him on his 
knees, and, without giving him time to offer up one 
word of prayer, forward an eighteen feet pike 
through his vitals. Horrible! Where were the 
police? In all probability, like the obdurate 
hearted object of the love ditty of the serenading 
Barney Brallaghan, ‘‘ fast asleep and snoring !”’ 

“ There is no doubt of it,” thought he, “I might 





be murdered here, and no one a bit the wiser of it.” 
At that precise period, Mr. Shark could not avoid 
thinking the pock-marked young lady had be- | 
haved very forwardly upon so slight an acquain- | 
tance, and wishing that Mrs. Fireband had kept | 
her tracts to herself. 

He wished he could get over this little job ; but 
then he had promised, and that so faithfully, to 
put the tracts into the very font itself, that he did 
not see how he could get off without disgracing 
himself. He cudgelled his brains for a few minutes 
to see if there were any loop-hole left him ; but 
there was not: had there been, Mr. Shark would 
have crept out of it. Doubting much, misgiving 
much, and trembling perhaps more than either, 
he walked his horse on slowly until he came to 
the corner of the grave-yard wall. He stopped 
very gently, as if afraid of the noise he made in 
doing so, and rose in the stirrups to look over it : 
he saw no light, he heard no noise ; this reassured 
him a little. “I will ride on to the other end to 
see if all’s clear there also before I trust myself 
inside of it. I will be cautious; there can be no 
harm in that,” thought he. He felt greatly pleased 
with his own sagacity, and the little respite af- 
forded him whilst he rode along the hundred 
yards that the wall of the grave-yard extended ; 
and which respite he endeavoured to make as long 
as possible, by riding as slowly as possible. He 
reached the corner, and was rather disappointed 
at finding that all was as quiet there as the end 








he had just left, so that he had now no eXeuse 

to execute his mission. “ At all events,” Said he 
to himself, “I must ride back to the gate, for I 
cannot tie my horse to any thing here ; beg: 
his being there will bring him so much hearer ty 
me in the event of any thing serious, which, in the 
distracted state of this country, is to be expected 
as more than probable.” 

As Mr. Shark rode back to the gate, at the same 
easy pace with which he had a minute or two be- 
fore passed it, he began very seriously to imagine 
that the Rev. Mr. Firebrand was a most shrewd 
thinking man, and to take himself very Violently 
to task for his stupidity in refusing the loan of 
the double-barrelled blunderbuss with the spring 
bayonet. In fact, by the time he reached the gate, 
had he been addicted to the use of vulgarisms it is ty 
be feared he would have energetically besought sun- 
dry winds to officiate upon his eyes and limbs for 
his obstinacy. As it was, he contented himself 
by indulging in the comfortable thought of how 
utterly helpless a match he should feel himself jp 
the hands of any one, devoid of any weapon of de 
fence in this wide world, and at that time of the 
night, save his silver-bladed fruit knife. Uncon- 
soling as the idea was, he improved upon it, by 
taking it from his waistcoat and placing it in the 
pocket of his greatcoat, ready for use, if occasion 
should require. This done, he got off his horse 
with astonishing celerity ; for catching a man 
with one foot in the stirrup, and the other cocked 
up in middle air, he considered, and justly so, 
would be having him at a very great disadvantage, 
Once safe on the ground, he stopped to fasten the 
reins to the gate, and fix his hat firmly upon his 
head, wondering what made the wind blow so 


bitterly. 


‘There is no time to be lost,” thought he ; and 
cheering himself with the hopes that, as he had 
gone so far without molestation, he might get 
through the remainder of his hazardous attempt 
with equal safety, he caught hold of one half of the 
gate, which was fastened in the centre, and raising 
the latch, gently pushed it open just wide enough to 
admit of his squeezing his body through the aper- 
ture. But, alas! how short is the reach of all 
human foresight ; that single push, short and easy 
as it was, undid all the precautions that Mr. Shark 
had taken to enable him to execute his mission 
in secrecy. The gate gave a harsh malicious 
screech upon its rusty hinge, as if in very spite 
fulness for having its natural rest disturbed at such 
an unconscionable hour ; which said screech, being 
borne on the wings of a blast that was rushing 
very unceremoniously by, to the ears of the 
watchers in the hut, seriously disturbed their equa 
nimity, as was evidenced by the sudden exclama- 
tion of “ Lord pursarve me sowl!”’ uttered simul- 
taneously, in an under and thoroughly fri 
tone, by all three. Unfortunately, Mr. 
heard nothing but the clang of the gate, as it closed 
after him, or, there is good reason to suppose, he 
would not have proceeded farther. As it was, he 
crept on, bending his body rather more than usua', 
and displaying most praiseworthy tact im} 
advantage of every long shadow that fell in hisw#s 
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“ghich he considered might be serviceable in 


« his approaches, did any secret foe lurk in 


géneighbourhood. 
fa'this manner did he work along; slipping 
y amongst the grave-stones, and stumb- 
more than once over the mound of earth that 
aarked the spot where some poor remnant of de- 
aying humanity had been left to become food for 
she creeping things of the grave. 

The rain still continued to beat down, and a 
¢rong gust of wind swept, with a fierce and savage 
howl, across the habitation of thedead. The agent 

down to let it pass, and, in doing so, put 
his hands to the earth, but instantly withdrew 
them, with a chill of something very horrible run- 
sing through his frame; he thought every thing 
felt so clammy and cold ; and, in endeavouring to 
weover his balance, his foot slipped upon a large, 
fit slug that was crawling up the face of an old 
sreasy tomb-stone, half-covered with gray moss 
snd rotten vegetable matter, causing him to fall 
heavily. He rose with a little difficulty, and, 
trembling with fright and horror, groped his way 
on until he reached the wall of the chapel. 

S far so well. But the greatest difficulty had 
vet to be surmounted: he had to find the font ; 
andof its locality he was as ignorant as a heathen. 
He recollected, however, that it was generally 
placed near a door, and, after a pause of a minute, 
he set forth again in search of one. 

All this time, the watchers in the hut had been 
“wide awake.” ‘The noise of opening the gate 
had, in the first place, aroused their attention : 
the footsteps of Mr. Shark had been plainly audi- 
ble tothem ; and they had heard that gentleman's 
fall upon the tomb-stone with as much distinct- 
ness as they could each distinguish the violent 
thebs with which a particular organ of their 
tody corporate evidenced a strong desire to annihi- 
late the fourth and fifth ribs of their left sides. 
Forsome time they were in a state of the most 
deadly terror, fully believing that the noises must 
proceed from something supernatural. Had they 
heard the footsteps of two or more persons, they 
would have supposed it a visit from “ the vagabone 
reshurrectioners, bad look to’em!” and, much as 
they doubted the result of an encounter with such 
lare-devils as those gentlemen were represented to 
, still they would have prepared to do battle 
with them, for the honour of Knockarow, and the 
safe-keeping of what remained of Mistress Bridget 
Dunleary. But to hear only one pair of footsteps, 
‘hat was a matter they had not calculated on; and 
herefore, they wisely determined to “ stay where 
they wor, and not to timpt the divil 7” an event 
which Micky Fogarty piously endeavoured to 
avert, by mumbling over a score of “ pather-in- 
ves, with an earnestness and rapidity which he 

hever heen recollected to equal at any former 
tom of his existence, Although they had come 
'$ conclusion, still that did not prevent their 

“ping both eyes and ears open to their utmost 
Py tom, so that nothing should escape them; a 

fumstance which, had Mr. Shark been aware 
would not have added much to his peace of 


for, in pursuance of his object, that amiable 
OL, X11.— xo, xt. 
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gentleman was, at every step he took, decreasing 
the distance between him and the hut ; the “ run” 
of the chapel wall, along which he was groping, 
terminating at the corner where lay the grave of 
the unconscious cause of the present sufferings of 
“the three bouldest boys in the parish.” 

Barney, who had been intently peering into the 
darkness, in the direction from whence the foot- 
steps sounded, now gave his companions “a nudge,” 
and whispered, “ Lord pursarve'us, but I see some- 
thin’ close to the wall! Show me the muskit!” 

“ Aizy! Blug-a-nagers, aizy, Barney dear!” 
said Teddy Rooney, in a strong state of trepida- 
tion. “ For the love ov the Varjin, take care 
what you do!” 

“It’s the black dog ov Drumarriff,” whispered 
Fogarty ; “an’ don’t attimpt, for the life ov you, 
to stir him! sure, I see the villyn slitherin’ along 
the wall, there, before uz.” 

“ Murther! how he houlds the paws up!” said 
Barney. “ It’s scrapin’ agin the chapel he is.” 

“T wish to the Lord, Father Luke was here!” 
observed Rooney: “ he’s the boy that ‘ud soon 
settle the humps on him. He'd nail him to the 
crass ; or he’d sind him to the Red Say, or some- 
thin’.” 

“Whisht! all ov yiz, whisht!” cried Fogarty, 
in an agony of horror, in the same under tone in 
which the conversation had been carried on. “Iv 
it’s not down on the top ov Biddy Dunleary ; an’ 
the divil be the dog it is, at all, at all!” 

“ Crass o Criss about uz!” exclaimed all three, 
as the mass of heavy cloud, which had been rolling 
over head, cleared away, and the pale streak of 
moonlight disclosed to them the person of mis- 
sionary Shark “ gotherin’ himself together,” as he 
rose from the grave over which, in the past period 
of almost total darkness, he had tripped and fallen. 

“Tt’s the divil!” gasped out Fogarty. 

“ It’s Biddy, divil blow her!” stuttered Rooney. 

“Don't go nigh her, boys!” whispered Fogarty. 
“ Don’t go nigh her, boys! she'd streck yir mouth 
cruked in a minit! God forgive her, bud she was 
a mighty bitther ould woman!” 

“It’s to haunt me she’s come!” said Barney. 
“She often said she would, the ould villain! but 
I'll go up an’ question her, any way.” 

“’E thin, is id clane mad yi'd be, Barney Dunn ?” 
exclaimed his companion, seizing hold of that ad- 
venturous young gentleman with a tenacity that 
evidenced an affection quite touching. “ She'd 
turn the back ov yir head to the front!” 

“Or maybe catch you up in a phurlwin’ ; an’ 
what ’ud become ov you thin?” echoed Teddy 
Rooney. 

“ Sure, the lek ov thim is always mischeevioush ; 
an’ would you be the fool to thrust yirself wid a 
speret o’ that k’racthur?” 

To all these tender appeals Barney turned a very 
deaf ear, and displayed his anxiety to “ spake to 
id,” by tugging hard to get his arms at li : 
his friends seeing which, observed that, “‘ since he 
was bint on id,” he should not go alone, but that 
they would also 

“Dare the deed and share the danger :” 
the fact being, that they would not have + oe 
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by themselves, under the present aspect of affairs, 
for a very considerable slice of the fairest estate in 
that or the adjoining barony. As they were about 
starting on their enterprise, a slight pantomimic 
display on the part of the “ speret,” still only im- 
perfectly seen through the dubious light, arrested 
their attention and their further progress at one 
and the same time. The “speret” having very 
deliberately “shuck itself,” took off the covering 
of its head, which bore a remarkable resemblance 
to a black beaver hat ; and from the cavity thereof 
produced an article known in modern times as 





“a grinder,” with which it commenced rubbing its | 
countenance, as if for the purpose of cleansing it | 
from the effects of a recent fall amongst newly dug | 
clay. When this appeared to have been effected, | 
it was seen to exhibit very intelligible symptoms 


of an inclination to take its departure from that 
vicinity. 

“It’s Biddy, as sure as a gun!” said Fogarty: 
“didn’t you see the white grave-clothes, an’ how 
she wiped her face with the cloth they tied on her 
head whin they put her in the coffin?” 

“It's a speret!”’ as pertinaciously insjsted Roo- 
ney, trembling in every joint. “It’s a speret, I 
tell you! what ’ud Biddy Dunleary be doin’ at 
this time o’ night wid a hat upon her, I'd like to 
know?” 

“ Hurroo! Moll Doyle! Purshuint to me, iv it 
isn’t a sack-’em-up!” shouted Barney, at the top 
of his voice, darting out of the hut, like lightning, 
followed by his two companions; the spell that 
bound them being broken by the word “ sack-’em- 
up, uttered with such confidence by their leader. 

Mr. Shark, who, from the time he had entered 
the grave-yard, having made up his mind, that for 
the one chance of his ever escaping with his life, 
there were nine hundred and ninety-nine in favour 
of his being murdered, had been, particularly since 
the moonlight had broken forth, expecting every 
instant to have the sharp end of a pike coming out 
through the lawn breast of his shirt, and claiming 
‘the honour of an acquaintance with him, (for he 
felt sure, that if struck at all, it would be from be- 
hind, it was so treacherous and popish like,) now 


that he heard the fierce yell of Dunn, and the | 


rushing footsteps of his companions, believed that 
the pike of his expectation was actually on its pas- 
sage through him; and, in the extremity of ima- 
ginary torture, turned round short on his heel, and 
in a very deep and sepulchral tone, gave vent to a 
prolonged “ Oh-0-0-0-0-oh !” 

That “ Oh-o-0-0-0-oh !”’ sounding on the night 
air, and reverberating from the depths of his chest 
amongst the tombs of the dead, must have had, to 
those who could duly appreciate it, a very notable 
and highly melo-dramatic effect ; but the persons 
with whom he had now to do, did not show them- 
selves to be affected by any such feeling: on the 
contrary, that very sound had fully convinced 
them of his materiality ; and he found himself 
seized in the grasp of three powerful men, who, 
having spoken to each other for an instant in Irish, 
bore him swiftly onwards to the vicinity of a very 
odious and dirty quagmire, half-mud, half-bog, 
and, as Barney expressed it, “the other half ov 
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dirty wathur.” For a person who belieyeg }; 
self either to be losing blood very fast, from 
dangerous and mortal wound, or else to be in 7 
fair way of doing so very soon, the agent st 

most energetically with his captors, and yj 
have succeeded in wounding some of his ap 
nists, had not the silver-bladed fruit knife dro 
from his hand in the first moment of attack, and 
left him defenceless, and at their mercy, Alas: 
very little merey were they disposed to show hin 
Fully persuaded, notwithstanding all his asseye. 
rations to the contrary, that they had succeeded jy 
capturing one of that adventurous band whoge en. 
terprize and desperate characteristics formed the 
basis of so many bug-aboo stories ; they were de. 
termined on treating him after a fashion which 
would be likely to prevent Knockarow grave-yanj 
being easily obliterated from his memory, Calling 
down sundry wild and fearful imprecations upon the 
person of “ the sack-’em-up,” they dragged him ty 
the bog-hole, now so completely stupified with the 
extremity of terror, as to be quite incapable of 
uttering a syllable to avert the horrid and awfal 
death which he had no doubt awaited him ; and in 
an instant the heels of Mr. Shark had performed 
a somersault in the air, and his head gone upona 
voyage of discovery through five feet of sludge, 
slime, filth, and mud: fortunately it did not stick 
fast below, but, like a deep-sea lead, returned, 
bearing evidence of having “ found soundings,” 
Spluttering and blubbering, once more he saw the 
moon; but it was only for an instant. Plop! 
went his cranium again, and again, and again, 
under the force of repeated applications from the 
shoulder-of-mutton fists of the trio, until the 
strength of the suspected resurrectionist was nearly 
exhausted. 

“ We'll let the rhobber out now,” said Barney. 
“JT think he’s got enough ov it this time.” 

“Take my word for it, the schamin’ villyn ill 
not come here agin in a hurry,” remarked Rooney, 

“ What a murtherin’ grip he held ov me head! 
The curse ov Crum’ell on him, iv I don’t think he 
dhragged as much hair out ov it as ’ud make 
wig for a barresthur!” said Micky Fogarty, strok- 
ing the injured part very gingerly, as they retired 
from the bog, and hid themselves in the shadow of 
the chapel, to watch the motions of Mr, Shark 
when he should emerge from the scene of his recent 
ablutions, 

That gentleman crawled, in a complete state of 
exhaustion, to the edge of the quagmire. He 
looked round him, and saw no one. “ Supposiig 
they have completed their murderous purpo% 
thought he, “ they have left me; but I’ll live long 
enough for revenge yet!” His soul grew dark ; 
and could his features have been discovered t 
the coating of mud with which they were cove 
they would have been seen working under the » 
fluence of the most hellish and fiendish passe™* 
He crept goftly out of the water, and stole along, 
like a miserable reptile as he was, to the road: 2 
succeeded in gaining the gate, and getting 
horse ; at which moment he was saluted with 4 
ley of stones and mud, and a yell of hoarse 
the recollection of which rang in his ears, and 
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pis soul to revenge for years afterwards. 


on as the winds, he galloped off from the scene 


his fiture ; and never drew bridle, or abated 
peed, until he found himself ensconced within 
se aurt-yard walls of Knockarow castle. 





CHAPTER VI. 


AND SOME OF THE KNOCKAROWIANS. 





Tusre was great news in the village next day. | 


rhe only subject of conversation was the prowess 
4 Barney Dunn and his two associates. Many 
ere the encomiums heaped upon them, and much 
onise did they receive, for the “ducking” they had 
ren «the sack-em-up ;” all of which came to 
je ears of Mr. Shark, but he was too wise to 
aray the share he had had in that transaction. 
Those who saw him, his face wearing its usual 
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Mr. Firebrand’s heart rejoiced exceedingly, as 
he welcomed the first nucleus of the future pro- 
testant colony, who arrived at Knockarow, very 
holy, and rather drunk, on the third evening 
subsequent to the application being made for 


| them. In the openness of his heart, he volunteered 


controversial subjects; and instantly set about 


to deliver an evening lecture once a week upon 


drawing up a form of placard, which he intended 
to have printed at the Tract Society’s Office, (by 


which he saved the per centage allowed to “the 


exeet smile, and his voice as mild and gentle as | 


wer, would scarcely have believed that a deep 
soi deadly hatred was nestling in his heart ; yet so 
«was: had his intended victims as many lives as 
cir heads bore hairs, all had been “ too small for 
his great revenge.” But he would abide his time ; 
and he did so. 

The first practical illustration of the conversa- 
tion at Aughrim Hill took place a few weeks 
sterwards. The hounds of the deceased Earl 
were packed off to Dycer’s, in Dublin, and duly 
wid by auction. The kennel was cleaned out, 
soured, purified, and whitewashed ; part of it 
taken down, and by the combined exertions of half 
s sore of masons and carpenters, a pretty large 
rem was formed, furnished with forms, benches, 
rading desk and rostrum. The plan had been 
iawn by Mrs. Firebrand and forwarded to the 
vew Earl ; who duly vouchsafed a most gracious 
reply, respectfully thanking that lady for her 
iwuble, and highly commending the zeal of his 





| 


went. Henceforth the quondam kennel became | 
s “chapel of ease,’ upon a small scale; and 


family prayers were read there morning and 
wening by Mr. Shark, who officiated, pro tem., 
util the appointment of a domestic chaplain, 


which it was understood his Lordship had in| 


“rious contemplation. 

Martin the huntsman, Donnally the whipper-in, 
‘ree house-maids, the old gray-headed butler, 
” kitchen scullion, who spoke through her 
wee, and a number of dog-boys and hangers on 
“out the stables, were discharged on short 
wie, because they neglected, and in some in- 
“ances even refused, to attend divine worship at 
“¢ appointed hours ; and their places were imme- 
‘ately filled up from “the Mutual Protection 
‘mtestant Servant Registration Society’s Office.” 
afortunatel y the society were short of a butler ; 
at they soon procured one through the publica- 


cloth,” )and distributed about the village ; whereby 
the people were earnestly and affectionately en- 
treated to come and hear themselves, their pastors, 
and their religion, billingsgated and blackguarded 
after the most highly approved style of “ Swift's 
Alley,” and “Saint Jude's ;” besides a frequent 
recurrence of “ Damnable Superstition,” “ Idolatry 
of the Mass,” “ Hell,” “ Blazes,” “ Blaspheming 
Infidelity,” “Scarlet Whores,” “ Babylouish cap- 
tivity,” “ Painted Jezebels’,” “Come out of her,” 
and so forth; which gentle invitation was con- 
cluded by Mr. Firebrand meekly signing himself 
* theirs in Christ.” 

It is but right to state, however, that that 
gentleman, though a bigot of the most determined 
character, was nevertheless a sincere one, and 
laboured in his vocation of setting people by the 
ears, with an assiduity and zeal worthy of a better 
cause. He was moreover a really clever man, and 
in his own parish, had succeeded effectually in 
annihilating for ever the kind relationship which 
had existed between the protestant and catholic 
community, previous to his induction to it. 

Having gotten so many servants of the descrip- 
tion he longed for, fixed at the castle, he argued 
longly and strongly with Mr. Shark to dismiss 


| Molloy from his post as gardener, in consequence 


of the pertinacity with which he refused to attend 
his lectures: but without avail; that gentleman 
pleading that he was too useful a person to be 
done without at the present, and that he was not 
without hopes, as the man appeared to have an 
inquiring mind, that something might yet be 
done to overcome his obstinacy. 

These sweeping changes had not taken place 
without their corresponding effects in the village. 
The people were displeased and dissatisfied, to see 
their old friends thrust out of their situations for 
no earthly reason, except that they adhered to the 
principles of their fathers ; and they began to look 
with hostility and distrust, and naturally so, upon 
the character of a faith which was producing 
such fruits. They exemplified the motto applied 
to the wolf-dogs of their country, “ gentle when 


stroked ; fierce when provoked.” Instead of the 


diatribes of Mr. Firebrand being regarded as “a 


“ of the following advertisement in “Saunders’.” ‘labour of love,” amongst them, the very savage- 


“Wastep.—An Episcopal Butler, to serve in a 

— establishment in the country. 

3 N.B—He must be six feet high, and a 

“ber of a Bible society. Application to be 
between the hours of 10 and 4, on to-morrow, 

as Matual Protection Protestant Servant 

apatation Society’s Office,’ 16, Lower Sack- 
Street.” 


ness and violence of his indecorous attacks u 

all they had learned to revere from childhood’s 
hours upwards, had only the effect of engendering 
a personal hostility towards himself, and inducing 
them to hold fast, firmer than ever, the doctrines 
they had received at their baptism. And thus it 
ever is with all creeds and opinions: they seem to 





flourish most under persecution, (What might 
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have been the result of Mr. Firebrand’s preaching, 


conducted on a more judicious principle, it is as - little arbour at the rear of the cottage, ew 
| his wishes and delighting him with the fat 


difficult to come at, as to say what would be the 
condition of the Irish people at present, if there 
were as much attention paid to the due discharge 
of the “ duties” of property, as there unfortunately 
has been to enforce its “ rights.”’) 

Tracts also began to be showered in upon them, 
of a similar character to the discourses of the 
reverend gladiator. The ingenuity of the young 
ladies, and those who took the office of “ distribu- 
tors” upon themselves, was most wonderful and 
praiseworthy. Any place where it was likely a 
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sometimes felt her cheek tingle beneath ¢ 
blood as it rushed unbidden to her sweet ¢ “ 


tract would be found, there was sure to be one | 


placed. 


Stoney Ground,” sprouting up under the threshold 


When the people rose in the morning, | 
they would find a sheaf of “* The Good Seed for the | 
open; assuming a straightforward integrity 


of the door, or in the interstices of the frame- | 


work. 
resembled the “ slit” in a post-office window, from 


A broken pane in a cottager’s house, | 


the number and variety of the documents that 
saw daily growing up under the auspices of the 


entered it. In the neighbourhood of the well, the 
village maidens were sure to get ‘* Water for the 
Thirsty Soul ;” on the highway it was impossible 
to walk half a mile without picking up, “‘ A Staff 
for the Weary Traveller.” Did you visit a quarry, 
“the Rock of Ages,” was there to stare you in the 
face; and those who smoked or chewed, were 
eternally in receipt of * Food for the Hungry,” 
rolled round their “ quarthers ov tabaccy.” In 
fact, in all places, and every where, except the 
font of the chapel, were tracts, and cheap sermons, 
and moral reflections, to be found in incredible 
numbers. 

In the midst of all this innovation and bustle, 
Mr. Shark never, for an instant, forgot the thought 
that struck him, when he first saw Ellen, on the 
memorable Sunday that he had dined at Aughrim 
Hill. Every day found him at Molloy’s cottage 
upon some trivial excuse, and every visit was 
marked by some one or other of those little atten- 
tions, which in themselves are innocent and im- 
material, but insensibly as it were combine to 
produce feelings, and give rise to thoughts, that 
in their commencement were never dreamt of. 
By degrees the timidity and strangeness with 
which Ellen received so great a personage, in her 
opinion, as “ the agent,” gradually wore off ; and 
as his visits became more frequent, she felt a sort 
of confidence and self-possession in his presence, 
which previously she had been a stranger to. 
Had he addressed his attentions pointedly or 
directly towards herself, it is possible this might 
not have been the case: but, what was strange, 
was, he appeared to take but slight notice of her ; 
all his assiduities, and care, and anxiety, being 
directed to her brother, whose slightest wish 
seemed to him like a command ; and he never ap- 
peared at ease until that wish, whatever it might 
be, was fully gratified. Did William want fruit, 
who but Mr. Shark would ride to the garden and 
with his own hands procure from his father and 
bring to him what he wanted? Was he inclined 
to read, a dozen of the most interesting volumes in 
the library were selected and sent to him imme- 
diately. Day after day would he visit the young 


_hew proprietorship. 

















































man, and sit with him for a short space, in fh, 
> 

the stores of his well cultivated mind, nett 

effectually succeeded in winning his esteem ani 

gratitude. At these conversations Ellen Was 

rally a willing and attentive listener, and 


he wan 


some little compliment paid her, or some ome 
remark of which she was the subject, uttered wa 
a very heavenly smile, and in a most p 
inodulated voice. 

Gradually Mr. Shark wormed himself into g, 
confidence of the family. To Molloy himself by 
endeavoured to appear particularly candid gy 


Wsical!y 


manner, most foreign to his nature, but yet mea 
as was well calculated to win his confidence, an: 
lull to sleep any misgivings which might arise jp 
his mind, from the petty persecutions which }. 


Having effected this materia) 
point, he soon learned every motion of Ellen, ané 
contrived frequently to meet her, as if by th 
merest chance, during her walks at a distance 
from her father’s house. Then he would stop his 
horse, chat about her brother, and a thousan/ 
other things; and in fact leave no stone unturne! 
to ingratiate himself into her good opinion, 
Gradually those meetings became more frequent, 
and the conversation of a more interesting deserip- 
tion: sometimes the shades of evening would find 
them still together, and they only separated whea 
he had extorted a promise of his soon meeting her 
again. 

How fiendishly the bright-skinned serpent was 
wreathing his foul and deadly coils round the pur 
heart of that beautiful guileless girl! What 
system — what deep and damnable subtleties did 
he not put in motion to entrap her, and whs 
meek and silver-tongued hypocrisy did he not uw 
to deceive and beguile her. Poor bird! she ws 
already fluttering within the fascination of th 
hideous reptile, without a wish to escape from the 
dangerous enthralment, as her heart was withou! 
a knowledge of its deadly consequences! 

Not only in this point, but in every other, the 
agent was apparently succeeding to his hears 
desire. He had opened his Sunday school, and g# 
a grant of twenty times more books than be 
required, from the society in Dublin; beside 
which, he had already distrained one tenant for * 
small arrear of rent, in consequence of his objecti"s 
to allow his children to attend it. The lecture 
room was duly attended morning and evening by 
the domestics ; and a new lodge was erected at the 
great gate, with castellated chimneys, 
narrow gables, terminating in miniature 
pillars, all built of red brick, after the 
the times of good Queen Bess, of virgin memory 
He had also been successful in harassing loth 
of the poor people, residing contiguous 
demesne, until they agreed to construct the Mw: 
of their cottages in the same style; which 
Shark promised them plenty of lime to whiter™ 
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jor, on condition that they paid for it.| Like Macbeth, “ the firstlings of his heart,” he 
we same principle of “passive coercion,” | was determined to lose no time in making “ the 
“missionary boxes were filled, to provide | firstlings of his hand ;” so he immediately commu- 

and Bibles for the natives of Blackaboo, nicated the scheme to the Earl, who had such con- 

ided somewhere near the equator, and were | fidence in his judgment and integrity, as to yield 

- the habit of enjoying the bath at 233, as the | his full concurrence to the measure; whereupon a 
* ct of all temporal luxuries ; the people of Meeting of the tenantry was convened, and Mr. 
Kpockarow at the same time being restricted Shark having been voted to the chair, proceeded 
ing lime-stone upon their holdings. In | to inform them of a plan whereby half sovereigns 
ture they were to be supplied from a new would be as plentiful with them in a little time 
lately opened in a spot of ground where | as sixpences were at the present. In the event 

pr vr. Shark intended to form a fish-pond, at three- | of their generally acting upon his design, he 
» Mib-vace per load; a circumstance which was the would have a market established, procure a post- 
= sas of much murmuring, and of invidious com- office, get police stationed there, and a petty 
wrisons being drawn between the old lord, who | sessions court, have six or eight fairs in the year 
f be ways saw to his tenants, and the new one, who additional, and, moreover, any one who com- 
' lft them to the care of an agent. Then, again, | menced building should have a fair lease of the 
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Pony sew systems of agriculture were introduced, and a land he then held, besides the land on which he 
tn vatle hint given to the tenantry, that if they did built; all of which statement was received with 
ie sot immediately adopt them, the heavy displea-  “ loud and enthusiastic cheering,’ — at least, so 
me are of some undefined power would fallupon them. | said the editor of the county newspaper, who 
h he Brow-beaten as they had been latterly, and | dared not say any thing else, lest the grand jury 
the with the example of him whose obstinacy had | interest of Mr. Shark should take the county job 
ori cst him his holding, the poor people endeavoured printing from his establishment. 
er 1 do their best ; but, bringing to the trial nothing | _The Honourable Augustus Beauclerk Fitzroy 
the uta knowledge of the old system and an utter | litzallan moved the first resolution, by declaring 
ii ignorance of the new one, nothing could be ex- that he was one of themselves! and that their 
his ted to result from the measure but numerous interest, and the interest of his beloved country, 
ia filures. Mr. Shark, however, still persisted in | was dearer to him than any other consideration 
mel his intention of having his plans fully carried out, | under heaven. He lamented, in pathetic terms, 
fon. and gave for an example the successful termina- | the ignorance of their and his forefathers, and the 
ent tion of a similar experiment tried on a small | want of the comforts of this life which they must 
zip. vale in some celebrated “ agricultural” farm, | have laboured under, whilst living in such miser- 
nd where operations were carried on under the direc- | able places. He would not call them houses, nor 
in tion of men deeply read in the mysteries of horticul- | even huts; for the savages of the woods,—nay, the 
.. ture,and who had been assisted by all the extraneous | very beasts of the forests, lived in better habi- 
aids that science and a close and mature study of | tations than they were. He advised them to 
“ the subject could afford. The scheme was there- | assume that place in the scale of the human fami- 
ive fore tried again; and, as a matter of course, | ly which he was persuaded the God of nature 
hst fr one man that succeeded in getting a due re- | ordained they should hold, by seconding the 
iid tun for his labour and expenditure, half-a-dozen | philanthropic views of their landlord, and his 
hat uly impoverished their land, and had to lay in | highly esteemed friend Mr. Shark ; and coneluded 
- provender for their cattle during the winter, ata | by bowing to that gentleman several times, and 
i rious loss to themselves and their families. | plastering him over with a coating of fulsome 
the Had the agent still continued to press the sys- | flattery, that was very well received, (as is gene- 
he em upon the people under him, it is hard to say | rally the case,)by the persons—on the platform, 
wut vhat the consequences might have been; but | He was seconded by some doctor of law, who 
‘appily, another scheme of greater magnitude | must have been a very clever man, a8 no one 
he tan any that had yet engaged him, which was | understood more than one-third of any one sen- 
t's nothing less than a rebuilding of the villuge, | tence he uttered, and very few so much. He 
of ‘rove all meaner things into the shade, and com- | seemed to be on intimate terms with the statistics of 
be pletely engrossed his thoughts for the present. | every village and town from the foot of the Cats- 
a The houses, he considered, resembled pig-sties | kill mountains to the plains of Timbuetoo; from 
a wore than any thing else ; besides which, he had | which he proved, to those interested in the scheme 
i ately seen a village which had been built upon | of rebuilding Knockarow, every thing that they 
- the estate of Lord Halledon, that was gaining the | had previously determined to set their hearts on 
i “miration and praise of every one for his lord- | believing, in a very methodical and mathemati- 
Y ship's agent, under whose management it had | cal manner. 
I thiefly been erected. ‘This fired his heart; holy | Several cther gentlemen addressed the meeting 
B aad religious, and broken-spirited and humble as | afterwards, among whom were a road-contractor, 
‘ppeared to be, the praise of the great was the | an architect, and a celebrated surveyor. Mr. 
r *reath of his nostrils ; like many other saints, he | Firebrand rose to conclude with prayer, and a 
- Meferred to have his light on the top of the | compliment to Mr. Shark, for his dignified con- 
‘ 1, and lost no opportunity of giving it a | ductinthe chair; when some dirty ragged little boy 
"© upwards whenever he could do so un-| had the vile audacity to indulge in a hiss ; where- 
‘ ee, upon the serjeant of police, very properly, boxed 
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his ears and turned him out; after which the 
people dispersed, exceedingly edified, and amazed 
at the extent of their former ignorance; whilst 
the platform gentry went to lunch at Knockarow 
Castle, and correct the proofs of their speeches, 
which had been in type three days previously. 





CHAPTER VII. 


The splendid prospect held up to their view, in 
the vivid colouring of Mr. Shark and his compa- 
nions, could not fail of dazzling the imaginations 
of the Knockarowians. 

In every community, persons of a sanguine 
temperament, ready to embark in almost any 
adventure that appears at all feasible, are easily 
to be found. 
the chances are often against them, is a strong 


characteristic of the middle and lower classes of | 


society in lreland, especially amongst the latter. 
A restless anxiety to grasp at any chance, how- 
ever slight, which affords a possibility of better- 
ing their condition, and elevating them beyond 
the reach of a species of local moral tyranny 
which has ever effectually frustrated (at this 
moment as fiercely as at any former period) all 
the efforts of wise legislation, and kept the people 
in a state of degradation and poverty unheard of 
in the history of any country, urges them on, 
with a reckless indifference to consequences ; 
which may afford some clew to account for the 
many signal failures that have attended attempts 
of this nature. There is a feeling, too, very 
much akin to that of desperation, which speaks 
volumes on the siate of the country, and offers 
a picture to the imagination of the statist and 
economist, more powerful than any lengthened 
description, however vivid it might be, contained 
in the sententious expression so often heard in 
Ireland, “ Sure we can't be worse off than we are, 
any way, whatever we may be better.” 

The most melancholy feeling which this must 
convey to the breast of the philanthropist is the 
utter truthfulness of it; and it cannot require any 
wonderful stretch of imagination on his part, to 
suppose that there must be something radically 
wrong in the social condition of a country, when 
the feeling of its inhabitants, that they “ cannot 
be worse off,” is the chief —it might be added the 
only one — that prompts to enterprise or specula- 
tion. A carelessness of consequences, on one side, 
can never be recognised as a true feature of com- 
mercial relationship; nor can any community 
flourish whose proceedings are based upon such 
false principles. 

The secret of the cause of this moral distemper 
in Ireland lies in the conduct of the landed pro- 
prietors ; some of whom unite in their character, 
and practise in their conduct, all the vices that 
ever debased human nature, or lowered it beneath 


the level of the untutored savage of the wilds; | 


aT 
many of them are, on the contrary, most excellent 
men, anxious and zealous to promote the interest 


This readiness to speculate, where | 








| 


veral 


of those with whom Providence has connected | 
. . ! 
them ; but they are frequently mistaken in the | 


measures they employ to eradicate the evils. An 


| 
' 


| anecdote that is told of the driver of a mail ee.: 
_ will serve to convey our meaning to the  - 
The mail on one occasion arrived a + 
General Post-office in Dublin, an hour ine 
time, bringing with it, however, only the pr 
the first three stations upon its line of road, r.. 
this neglect the guard was severely taken ty tas 
by the officer whose duty it was to collec th 
mails, For some time he argued and re-lidveed 
and questioned and cross-questioned, but al] tom 








purpose: he could extort nothing from Paga. 
Moran. At length he threatened to haye his 
dismissed, which produced the desired ¢ 
making the delinquent speak out. 

* Oh! by gogsties, sir, you’ve pinned me jp 
corner now any way; an’ shure, sence you see 
know id, in coorse you must. ‘The truth is, in 
troth, sir, that big Jimmy, (alluding to the eogeh. 
man,) bad look to him! tuk the wrong road, ex’ 
he dhruv too fast !” 

In this we think lies the grand secret of why 
the people continue in the miserable condition j 
which they are, and why properties in Irelay! 
are nearly as difficult to be managed, and with 
scarcely more profit derivable from them, than 
was the case twenty years ago. Most of the land. 
lords follow the example of “ big Jimmy;” they 
take “the wrong road” in the first instance, and 
when they see others who have taken the right 
one going ahead of them, determined not to be 
left behind, they endeavour to make up for their 
mistake ; and, in doing so, fall into the other ex- 
treme, of “ driving too fast !” 

Mr. Shark was determined to drive his coach, 
and lost no opportunity of soliciting every one, 
over whom he had the slightest influence, to be- 
come passengers. Amongst those on whom ! 
used his strongest arguments was Molloy, and a 
last had the gratification of persuading him to 
mount the dickey. 

To descend from metaphor, ‘ Steddy Neddy” 
was induced, by the arguments and promises of 
the agent, to commence building a large hous 
that was to supersede the inn of the village. 

He had not embarked in this speculation with- 
out due consideration. He thought of what would 
become of his children in the event of any thing 
happening to himself. The farm could be of no 
earthly use to them, for they had not strength to 
manage it ; besides which, even if they had, they 
were liable to be dispossessed of it at a few months 
warning ; the sum of money which he had in the 
bank would last but a short time, and after it was 
expended where could they look for relief! 
Whereas, did he employ it now, with the ass* 
tance of his landlord, the promises held out ™ 
him, and the footing of friendliness on which be 
believed himself to stand with the agent, he hsd 
little doubt but that he would be able eventually 
to settle his children comfortably in the world, 

Full of hope in the success of his speculation, 
Molloy commenced, contemporaneously with 4 
others, opening the foundation for 
huilding: the first stone of which was laid by Mr. 
Shark, after depositing so many “ silver and co 
per coin of the realm,” a newspaper, comtalling * 
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AND SOME OF THE 


tory article on himself, and several other 
curious matters, all of which were enclosed in a 
wattle “ hermetically sealed,” with as much 
p and assumption of dignity as was probably | 
displayed on a similar occasion at St. Paul’s 
1. 

S far every thing went on swimmingly. If 
the builders wanted stone, they had but to go to | 
#the castle quarry,” and there they had it of the | 
best quality for threepence per load. If they | 
wanted lime, they had but to goto “the castle 
kiln.” and they could purchase it at ninepence 
the barrel. If they wanted advice, they had but 
to go and loiter about “the castle gate,” the best 
part of a forenoon, and it was probable, if they 
happened to see Mr Shark towards the evening, 
that they would receive plenty for nothing ; or if 
they required money, it was easy to compass a 
small sum in return for a narrow stamped strip of 
paper, with a name or two scribbled on the back 
of it. With these facts staring them in the face, 
would any one be found with audacity enough, 
even to hint, that things did not “go on swim- 
mingly ¢” 

There was one; and that one pefson was 
Jemmy Dunn. He was at the head of a body of | 
malcontents, who had prophesied that ‘ look 
could’nt attind such doin’s.” They had opposed 
Mr. Shark in every possible manner, so far as 
advising against his building scheme went. They 
were “deaf adders” to all his eloquence, “ charm 
he never so wisely ;” for the period he had exer- 
cised the duties of agent, he had been able to make 
nothing of them. They would not erect rustic 
arbuurs, nor use red brick. They eschewed 
erockery-ware chimney-pots, and refused to erect 
Swiss gables. ‘T'o crown all, Dunn had flatly ob- 
jected to a new road, which Mr. Shark had _ pro- 
jected to run right through the centre of his 
houseand garden. He threatened to traverse the 
presentment for it at the approaching road ses- 
sions; and this was the very thing which, above 
all others, the agent had most ardently wished 
for, 





In a letter, remarkable for its plausibility and 
mildness, the spirit of Christian forbearance and 
resignation to the behests of Providence, which it 
displaved, Mr. Shark made the Earl of Evergreen 
acquainted with the particulars of the case, as he 
wished him to understand them ; and concluded by 
describing himself as the most persecuted agent, 
his lordship as the most injured landlord, and 
Jemmy Dunn as the most ungrateful, malicious 
popish tenant in existence. 

What he had written for was returned to him 
by the next post—permission to dispossess the | 
tenant, and raze the hovel to the ground ; the Earl 
being determined to have the road, at all risks, 
it would make a pleasanter carriage drive to 
the castle than the old one, Which he conceived 
had hot a sufliciently commanding view of the 
adjacent scenery, : 

a notice to quit,” duly signe d by the respect- 

“we trm of * Quirk, Knickem, and Cute,” was | 
*eordingly served on Jemmy Dunn; and the 


Petiod wus rapidly approaching when he was to | 
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surrender his farm ; which he stoutly expressed 
his determination not to do “ as long as there was 
a tatther ov him tegether.” 

The most disgusting feature in Mr. Shark’s 
character was the cool, calculating method, in 
which he planned and executed any piece of 
villany in which he engaged. He never had for- 


gotten the adventure in the grave-yard, nor that 


Barny Dunn had been one of the leading per- 
formers in that affair, The other two persons 
engaged in it had long since felt his vengeance : 
one had been glad to run away and enlist; and 
the other was believed to have emigrated to 
America, in order to elude a prosecution which 
had been instituted against him for making free 
with a hare that he happened to meet, feeding 
away very merrily one morning in his plot of 
The only one now that remained un- 
punished was Barny ; and he was determined, if 
ever he caught him on the hip, ‘to feed fat the 
ancient grudge he bore him,” like that blo« lv- 


cabbages. 


minded old Jew that we read about in Shakspere. 


There was another motive which urged on Mr. 
5 


Shark: he saw, or fancied he saw, a growing in- 


timacy between Ellen Molloy and Barny, which 
he felt had militated against the success of his 
schemes upon that young female. Day after day 
had he watched her—followed her through secret 
places—distilled the damnable poison of his in- 
sidious flattery into her ear; but all without 
success. She did not seem to understand him. 
He completely lost himself ;—the arts of the 
practised seducer he found utterly to fail him— 
the wily villain was at sea—foiled ; and all by a 
simple maiden. He could not tell whether her 
simplicity arose from art or innocence ; but cer- 
tain it is, that it effectually frustrated and baffled 
all his endeavours to overcome. Had he been 
possessed of courage sufficient, he would have been 
tempted to execute his base purpose by force : but 
he was a poltroon of the most pitiful character ; 
and, besides that, he was too politic and too crafty 
to act in a manner which might compromise his 
own safety. A safer road lay open before him, and 
he was determined to pursue it. lor a long time 
he did so, with no nearer approach to success than 
previously. 
judged he had a rival; and he was confirmed in 
his belief by seeing Barny in very close compa- 
nionship with Ellen, on more than one occasion as 
she returned from milking. His heart filled with 
bitter rage at the sight. He imagined that Ellen 
had been making a fool of him all through the 


This awakened his suspicions. Ile 


chapter; and his pride was mortified beyond com- 


parison at the idea of the butt he felt assured he 
was made of in their evening interviews, 

Had Mr. Shark’s hatred to Barny ever been 
inclined to nod, this would effectually have 
awakened it. But there was no necessity for 
any stimulus: he had not slept on his revenge— 
he only bided his time to make the surer of his 
stroke. Like the fierce and treacherous panther, 
his progress was noiseless and imperceptible, 
but his spring would not be less fatal or less 
sure. 

In his suspicions he had much wronged Ellen, 
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She had given no real encouragement to the 
addresses of Barny Dunn; but it was hard to 
withstand the merry twinkle of Barny’s hazel 
eye, or the roguish smile that would curl his lip 
when he would tip off a bit of ironical flattery ; 
for he had a happy Irish knack of saying the 
sweetest and funniest things in the world to a 
pretty young maiden, without appearing to intend 
them for her. 

The high opinion which she had formed of the 
good qualities of the agent, from his kind atten- 
tions to her brother, coupled with sundry declara- 
tions which he had made to herself at recent 


periods, had inclined her to entertain a feeling for | 


him which was warmer than mere gratitude, but 
which could not legitimately be termed love. There 
was too much of fearfulness, and a sort of sense of 
distrust of his sincerity, which she could never 
entirely shake off, while in his presence, which 
prevented her feelings from bursting out into the 
fulness of a matured and lasting affection. She 


PASSAGES IN THE HISTORY OF KNOCKAROW, 


continued,—“ No, Ellen; you must know i 
dearly I love you, and how ardently I | 
some proof, upon your part, that my fond affection 
is returned. Yes!” exclaimed he, putting on 
pious semblance of high and exalted feeling, “itis 
my only hope of happiness upon earth, to possess 
such a jewel as thou art.” 

The maiden was perplexed. She did not wej 
know how to answer him. A thousand conflicting 
emotions passed through her frame, and she hung 
down her head and was silent. 

This the agent interpreted as favourable to his 
most ardent hopes, and, gently passing his anp 
around her slender and beautiful frame, directed 
their footsteps towards a more retired part of the 
grounds. 

The path they were pursuing wound through 4 

silent arcade of tall overhanging trees, the growth 
| of ages, to where a small fountain played in g 
cool, sequestered spot, adjoining which a beautify! 
and secluded shell-house had been erected. Ellen 





felt, too, ill at ease upon the matter ; for, through | had been here before, in company with Mr, Shark, 
his desire, she had kept their secret meetings, and | and had often mused in rapture upon the peace 
many things he had said to her, from the knowledge | and harmony that pervaded a scene so earthly, 
of her family. She feared she was doing wrong; | giving it a tinge of that pure peace which is said 
and the thought of this made her very unhappy | to reign for ever in heaven. 


and very miserable. 
About all this, Mr. Shark knew nothing, 


and cared less: all he wished was, to wind her | 


to his own purposes; and for the due accom- 
plishment of this, he thought it now necessary to 


get Dunn out of the way as soon as possible ; but | 


before it could be accomplished, he was doomed to 
meet a second and severe humiliation at his hands. 
One evening, about this period, as Ellen was 


walking through part of the demesne, returning | 
from visiting her father at the garden, whither | 
she had been to procure some flowers for her bro- | 


ther, she was joined by Mr. Shark. His mind was 


much agitated, and his feelings highly excited, at. 


the numerous disappointments and the long delay 
he had experienced in bringing his designs to a 
consummation. He had, besides, been indulging in 


the pleasures of the table a little more deeply than | 


usual. 

The evening was very beautiful, and 
looked, he thought, more lovely than ever. 
a few minutes’ conversation, he drew her arm 
within his, and found she trembled violently. He 
could not help asking her the reason she did so ; 


Ellen 


to which she replied that she could not tell, but | 


that she felt rather depressed and heavy. 

“Why should you feel so, my sweet girl,” in- 
quired he, “ whilst I am with you? Do you not 
know, by this time, Ellen, how dear you are to 
me ?”” 

“T often think,” replied she, “that I do wrong 
in meeting with you this way, unknown to my 
father ; and indeed, sir, you must forgive me if I 
say that I feel very unhappy on that account.” 

“Oh, is that all, my lovely Ellen?” said Mr. 
Shark, with well feigned astonishment. 


me, if there was any thing wrong in your doing | 


so, I would not be a participator in it.” 
She felt a little reassured at this; and her 
gompanion, observing the effect of it upon her, 


A fter | 


| tive colours. 


* Believe | 





| He requested her to be seated ; and the musie of 


_ his fine, silvery voice, sounded in her ear, soft and 
gentle as the zephyr that was playing around 
them. 

“How my heart throbs in unison with thine 
own, my sweet love!” said he, as he pressed her 
magnificent head to his shoulder, and toyed with 
her rich, glossy curls ; “tell me, oh, tell me, that 
you love me, and me only!” 

She knew not what to say—to do. He had 
never been so tender before—never poured out 
such adoration at the shrine of her virgin heart; 
and that woman-heart was softening as the precious 
metal in the crucible ;—she was bewildered, and, 
scarcely knowing what she uttered, replied, in a 
low and almost inaudible voice, * I have said it, 
'and oh! what more can I do?” 

“ Be mine—for ever mine!” cried he, bending 
over her until she felt his hot breath hissing upon 
her cheek. “ Be mine,” cried he, “ leave father, 
home, brother! be mine, and live with me the life of 
love and happiness; be mine!” and the infernal 
villain folded her to his heart,—that heart! oh 
| Heaven! how foul and dark a hell was in that 
heart ! 

Poor Ellen! The bitter big sobs of a thousand 
conflicting tumultuous emotions shook her frame. 

It was asevere and a hard trial for a young and 
beautiful being like her,—pure as the dew-dmp 
that trembles, at early morn, in the bosom of the 
modest hare-bell, and innocent as the little lambkin 
that sports about the sunny woodland. The tempter 
was there in his brightest shape and most s¢ 
The strong words that unhinge 
reason in the frenzy of the passions were pe 
into her ear: but they were all Jost upon her. 
remembered but the words, “ Leave father, 
home, and brother, and be mine ;” she heard 2 
thing else, and they acted as a talisman up 
in neutralizing the spell which had entranced ber, 
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, with its swift wings, carried her through 
gii her former scenes with the man who now stood 
peside her, like the dark genius of her fortunes, 
and she could not recollect any thing that hinted 

more than an ignominious connexion. “ Be 
ine!” “Live with me the life of love and happi- 
1” How? Not as the wife of his bosom, but 
the leman of his caprice! The veil fell from be- 
fore her, as, imboldened by her long silence, his 





sacrilegious hands strayed, with indecent freedom, | 
e : { 
on her bosom. She looked up and saw his dark eyes | 


eloating with a devilish and licentious leer over 
gloating 


her person ; when, starting from the pollution of his | 


touch, with a suddenness and force that effectually 
released herself from his grasp, she exclaimed, 


with the startling energy of indignant and insulted | 
rity, “ Back, sir, back! your baseness has be- | 
traved itself. ‘ouch me not, villain!” she shriek- | 


ed, as Mr. Shark, determined, after having gone 
so far, to effect his purpose, although much daunt- 
ed by the sudden and unexpected repulse he had 
met with, advanced towards her. 

“Begone! base, unmanly villain — dastardly, 


infamous coward !” she screamed, as the rufhan | ti 
| seize the agent like a child, and dash him sprawl- 


laid hold of her a second time, and attempted to 
drag her to the further end of the shell-house ;— 
“Help !—help !—help, for the sake of Heaven !— 
Oh Heaven! is there no help, no mercy?” still 
shrieked the terrified, and now nearly exhausted 
girl, sinking, in the grasp of the agent, upon one of 
the rustic benches which ran round the apartment. 

Human help there appeared to be none ;—the 
merciful ear of high Heaven seemed to be closed to 
her bitter supplication. All earth was still. The 
fountain played as cheerily in the slant of bright 
sunlight that gilded its sparkling waters—the birds 
sing as joyously amongst the rich green foliage of 
the tall trees, and the deep etherial vault looked 
as serenely bright, as if all below was peace and 
purity. But in that hour, when all seemed lost, and 
more than the blackness of night was about to set 
on the soul of that beautiful maiden, she was saved ! 

When Ellen had set off from the village, her foot- 


| 
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steps had been followed by Barney Dunn, who 
entertained the felonious intent of “ way-laying” 
her on her return, in order to cleanse his bosom of 
a deal “ o' perilous stuff,” which had contributed, 
for some time past, to curtail his night’s sleep of 
a large share of its “fair proportions.” He had 
tracked her to the garden, and was outlying, like 
an Indian scout, upon a neighbouring hill, intend- 
ing to join her upon her return, His purpose was 
frustrated by the appearance of the agent, to 
whom Barney entertained a very serious anti- 
pathy. Wishing to see the termination of the ad- 
venture, he followed, “ on their flank,” towards the 
grotto, and had approached the scene of the 


outrage, described above, as near as prudence 


would permit, when he was startled by hearing 
loud shrieks proceeding from that quarter. Obey- 
ing the impulse of the moment, he rushed forward, 
cleaving his way through the thickness of the 
shrubbery like the wild tiger when hunted in its 
native jungle ; and it was but the work of a mo- 
ment for one of his powerful frame, now wrought 
up to the highest pitch of fury and excitement by 
the scene which presented itself before him, to 


ing to the earth, like some reptile only fit for 
crushing ; catch up Ellen in his arms, and bear 
her to the fountain, when the hasty application of 
the pure stream to her burning temples quickly 
restored her to consciousness. 

So terrible was his rage, that he could scarcely 
restrain himself from inflicting further punish- 
ment upon Mr. Shark; but that gentleman was 
then beyond the reach of his revenge, for the fall 
he had received was so severe, and the power 
which impelled him so immense, that one of the 
bones of his leg"was broken, and he lay moaning on 
the earth in a state of helpless agony. The pain of 
his body was little in comparison to the hell he 
suffered in his mind; but even in that moment of 
bodily distress and discomfiture, he was hatching 
fresh schemes of revenge and villany. 

( To be concluded in our next Number.) 





THE HAWTHORN TREE, IN FULL BLOOM, IN OSPRINGE CHURCHYARD, KENT, 


Beautirut Hawthorn Tree ! 
In the lone kirkyard, blooming mid decay, 
uring the pensive wanderer from his way, 
To ruminate on thee,— 
What dost thou here, while many a woodland scene 
Would hail thee welcome, and proclaim thee queen ! 


Thou bloomest mid the dead ! 
Dost thou, then, mock their stilness of repose ? 
Would’st summon back to earth, and earth’s tried woes, 
_ The spirits that have fled ! 
Why art thou here, the only fragrant thing 
t tells of life, its freshness, and its spring ? 


By the pure running streams, 
Or valleys, rich in loveliness of light; 
the green hedgerows, where, serenely bright, 
The gentle Luna beams; 
Or forests dim, where graceful deer-herds roam, 
hy, mournful tree, didst thou not make thy home ? 


P Perchance, I wish thee wrong ; 
_ thon ‘rt a type of blest Redemption’s creed, 
nd would our thoughts on holy nurture feed 


More zealously and long : 


_ Thy bloom should warn the wanderer, as he strays, 
' To muse on God and God’s mysterious ways. 


In the stern winter’s blast, 

Thou, too, art seen but with a shrivelled form; 

And thus bright mortal looks, in grief’s dark storm, 
Will sere and fade at last, 


_ Till, like the sleepers ‘neath thy silent shade, 
| Nature to Death her tribute shall have paid. 


But when, once more, the Spring 
Returns, with glorious sunshine and warm showers, 
And nature smiles, all loveliness and flowers, 
Sweet thoughts thy blossoms bring 


To earth’s meek pilgrims, pining to possess 
| The holy joys of heaven’s blessedness, 


Bloom on then, Hawthorn Tree ! 


Nor heed the worldling’s cold, unmeaning stare ; 





Give him his hour in pleasure’s passing glare : 
Good men will muse on thee; 
And, as they homeward turn, with pensive sigh, 
Will strive, yet more, not unprepared to die. 
J. R. W. L. 





























































Porvarty speaking, very little is known of Ser- 
via,except that it isa province adjoining the mighty 
Danube, possessing noble forests, and great natural 
resources, which are nearly unavailable from native 
ignorance, internal weakness, and the commercial 
jealousy of its more powerful neighbours. It is far- 
ther known, that Servia has been from time to time 
engaged in brave struggles to regain and maintain 
national independence, has a history of great 


antiquity, and many relics of romantic national | 


poetry, and is still in a social condition not mate- 
rially different from that of most European king- 
doms during the Middle Ages. Mighty agencies 
are once more silently at work in Servia. 
virtually achieved its independence ; shaken itself 
free of the yoke of the Porte ; and, whoever may 
be its next nominal master, it must henceforth 
participate in that race of improvement which 
steam has every where originated. Something is 
gained if it shall have ceased to be longer part of 
the debateable land of religions, races, and dynas- 
ties, anda prey alternately snatched at by Moslems 
and Christians. 

Our Servian traveller, whose lively and truthful 
pictures of Syria must have left a favourable im- 


pression of his powers of description upon all who | 
have perused “ The Modern Syrians,” sojourned | 


for a considerable time in Belgrade, and thus saw 
something of Servia when on his way from Constan- 


tinople to England in 1843. In the subsequent year | 
he returned to that country, and made those explo- | 


ratory excursions and transverse cuts through the 
kingdom, if we may so name it, which furnish the 
contents of a volume devoted to a land still almost 
unvisited, and on the eve of a new existence, and 
one full of promise. 
every where well received. 

It would be gratifying if Mr. Paton, and other 
travellers whom we could name, would so far take 
their readers into their confidence as to tell them 
what objects of curiosity or business led them so 


far from home. But prudence or modesty dictates 
almost unbroken silence as to their own affairs, | 
though they may at the same time talk pretty 
freely of those of the persons they encounter in | 


the course of their rambles. It was not in Seria, 
but in the steamer, which, after a four years resi- 


dence in the East, brought our traveller from Bey- | 


rout through the enchanting scenery of the Greek 
Isles, that he fell in with the following individuals, 
whose acquaintance is well worth making, though 
they have no connexion with Servia :— 

The most prominent individual of the native division 


of passengers, was Arif Effendi, a pious Moslem of the | 
new school, who had a great horror of brandy ; first, | 


because it was made from wine ; and secondly, because 


his own favourite beverage was Jamaica rum ; for, as | 


Peter Parley says, “ Of late years, many improvements 
have taken place among the Mussulmans, who show a 
disposition to adopt the best things of their more en- 


* Servia, the Youngest Member of the European Family ; or, a Residence in Belgrade, and Travels thro 
lands and Woodiands of the interior, during the years 1843-1844. 


Modern Syrians.” Post 8vo: pp. 352. Longman & Co. 


SERVIA, THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN FAMILys 


It has | 


He was well accredited, and | 


: : _» 
werestioa dating the voyage, tot bo Reneed a 

$ g the voyage, for he professed to ha 
a great admiration of England, and a great dislike of 
France ; probably all owing to the fact of rom com; 
from Jamaica, and brandy and wine from Cognae and 
Bordeaux. 

Another individual was a still richer character. 
American Presbyterian clergyman, with furibund dilated 
nostril and a terrific frown. 

“ You must lose Canada,” said he to me one 
abruptly, “ ay, and Bermuda into the bargain,” 

“ I think you had better round off your aequi 
with a few odd West India Islands.” 

“ We have stomach enough for that too.” 

“ | hear you have been to Jerusalem.” 

“ Yes ; 1 went to recover my voice, which I lost: for 
I have one of the largest congregations in Boston.” 

“ But, my good friend, you breathe nothing but war 
and conquest.” 

“ The fact is, war is as unavoidable as thunder and 
lightning ; the atmosphere must be cleared from time to 
time.” 

* Were you ever a soldier ?” 

“No; 1 was in the American navy. Many a day] 
was after John Bull on the shores of Newfoundland.” 

“ After John Bull?” 

“ Yes, sir, sweating after him: I delight in energy; give 
me the man who will shoulder a millstone, if need be,” 

“ The capture of Canada, Bermuda, and a few odd 
West India Islands, would certainly give scope for your 
energy. This would be taking the bull by the horns.” 

“ Swinging him by the tail, say I.” 

The burlesque vigour of his illustrations sometimes 
| ran to anti-climax. One day, he talked of something (if 
_I recollect right, the electric telegraph) moving with 
the rapidity of a flash of lightning, with a pair of spurs 
clapped into it. 

In spite of all this ultra-national bluster, we found 
him to be a very good sort of man, having nothing of 
the bear but the skin, and in the test of the quarantine 
_ arrangements, the least selfish of the party. . 

One day he passed from politics to religion. “I am 
| fond of fun,” said he, “ I think it is the sign of a clear 
conscience. My life has been spent among sailors. I 
have begun with many a blue jacket hail-fellow-well- 
met in my own rough way, and have ended in weaning 
him from wicked courses. None of your gloomy reli- 
' gion for me. When I see a man whose religion makes 
him melancholy, and averse from gaiety, I tell him his 
god must be my devil.” 

This is the sailor preacher mentioned, we be- 
lieve, by Dickens. 

Our traveller has his say at different places ere 
'we get him to the Danube, where, while stopping 
at Roustchouk, the capital of the pashalic of Silis- 
tria, he was invited to dinner by a Bulgarian 
Christian. He accordingly repaired to the Chris- 
tian quarter, and, attracted by music, entered s 
high gate, looking like a hundred others. He says, 
I passed over a plat of grass, and piercing a wooden tene- 
inent by a dark passage, found myself in a three-sided 
court, where several persons were sitting on rush-bot- 
tomed chairs. F came forward, took both my 
hands in his, and then presented me to the company. 
On being seated, I exchanged salutations, and t 
looked round, and perceived that the three sides of the 


court were composed of rambling wooden tenements ; 
the fourth was a little garden in which a few flowers 


were cultivated. 
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elders sat, the youngers stood at a distance ;—s0 | 

fal is youth to age in all this eastern world. . . «| 

«, of our host was a model of fragile delicate | 

The Her nose, mouth, and chin, were exquisitely 

jest and her skin was smooth and white as alabas- 

aint the eye-lid drooped ; the eye hung fire, and 

ah each orb the skin was slightly blue, but so blend- 

ary the paleness of the rest of the face, as rather 

ag distinctness to the character of beauty, than to | 

oon from the general effect. Her second child hung 

her left arm, and a certain graceful negligence in the | 

° of her hair and the arrangement of her bosom, | 
weed that the cares of the young mother had super- 


jed the nicety of the coquette. 


i 7} } ad . © vy *< = 

While conversing with another guest, a Frank 

jadandy, a concert of gipsy music was going 
an . - = A . : 

». the gipsies being the minstrels of all these 


provinces. 
| The first fiddle was really not bad: and the nonchalant 
~ye-humour of his countenance did not belie his alli- 
ove to that large family which has produced “ so many 
sigckeuards, but never a single blockhead.” . 
Dinner Was announced. F ‘s wile, relieved of 
her child, acted as first waitress. Z he fare consisted 
nostly of varieties of fowl, with a pilaff of rice, in the 
Turkish manner, all decidedly good; but the wine rather | 
eveet and muddy. When I asked for a glass of water, 
it was handed me in a little bowl of silver, which mine 
hostess had just dashed into a jar of filtered lymph. 
Dinner concluded, the party rose, each crossing himself, | 





snd reciting a short formula of prayer ; meanwhile a | 
vouthful relation of the house stood with the washing- | 


iasin and soap turret poised on his left hand, while 


with the right he poured on my hands water from a | 


dender-spouted tin ewer. Behind him stood the hostess 
holding a clean towel with a tiny web of silver thread 


rimning across its extremities, and on my right stood | 


the ex-diners with sleeves tucked up, all in a row, wait- 
ing their turn at the wash-hand basin. 

After smoking a chibouque, I took my leave. 

No very important adventure—and our traveller 
isnot addicted to disquisition—occurred until he 
reached Belgrade, which had been revolutionized, 
st least externally, since he had seen it before. 





At the period of my first visit, in 1859, it was quite 
an oriental town; but now the haughty parvenu spire 
f the cathedral throws into the shade the minarets of 
the mosques, graceful even in decay. Many of the 
waar-shops have been fronted and glazed. The oriental 
dress has become much rarer; and houses several stories 
ugh, in the German fashion, are springing up every 
where. ° ° . . ° ° ° . 

Being Bairam, I was induced to saunter into the 
Turkish quarter of the town, where all wore the hand- 
wme holyday dresses of the old fashion, being mostly of 
mmson cloth, edged with gold lace. My cicerone, a 
Servian, pointed out those shops belonging to the sultan, 
sill marked with the letter {, intended, I suppose, for 
ewk or imperial property. We then turned to the left, 
ad came into a singular-looking street, composed of 
ise rains of ornamented houses in the imposing, but too 
taborate style of architecture, which was in vogue in | 
‘enna, during the life of Charles the Sixth, and which 
"sa corruption of the style de Louis Quatorze. These 
mildings were half way up concealed from view by | 
‘amon old bazaar shops. Most of these houses were | 
tailt with great solidity, and many still have the stucco 
Maments that distinguish this style. The walls of the 
of Prinee Eugene are still standing complete, | 
tet the court-yard is filled up with rubbish, at least six | 
“% high, and what were formerly the rooms of the 

wund-floor have become almost cellars. The edifice is | 
Sled to this day, “ Princeps Konak.” This mixture 

Coarse but picturesque features of oriental life, | 
with the dilapidated stateliness of palaces in the style of | 
bey fall-bottom-wigged Vanbrughs of Austria, has the | 
effect imaginable. 
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The Turks remaining in Belgrade have mostly sunk 
into poverty, and occupy themselves principally with 
water-carrying, wood-splitting, &c. The better class 
latterly kept up their position, by making good sales of 
houses and shops ; for building ground is now in some 
situations very expensive. Mr. Fonblanque [the consul] 
pays £100 sterling per annum for his rooms, which is a 


great deal, compared with the rates of house-rent in 


Hungary just over the water. 

Our traveller had the good fortune to be invited 
to one of the few entertainments given in the 
course of the year by Prince Alexander ; for the 
tributary court of Belgrade we consider a subject 
of curiosity. The apartments were furnished in 
the style of Vienna. 

The company had that picturesque variety of charac- 
ter and costume which every traveller delights in. The 
prince, a muscular middle-sized dark-complexioned man, 
of about thirty-five, with a serious composed air, wore a 
plain blue military uniform. The princess and her 
dames de compagnie wore the graceful native Servian 
costume. The pasha wore the Nizam dress, and the 
Nishan Iftihar; Baron Lieven, the Russian commis- 
sioner, in the uniform of a general, glittered with’ innu- 
merable orders ; Colonel Philippovich, a man of distin- 
guished talents, represented Austria. The archbishop, 


in his black velvet cap, a large enamelled cross hanging 


by a massive gold chain from his neck, sat in stately 
isolation ; and the six feet four inches high Garashanin, 
minister of the interior, conversed with Stojan Simitch, 
the president of the senate, one of the few Servians in 
high office, who retains his old Turkish costume, and has 
a frame that reminds.one of the Farnese Hercules. 
Then what a medley of languages ; Servian, German, 
Russian, Turkish, and French, all in full buzz! 

We proceeded to the dining-room, where the cuisine 
was in every respect in the German manner. When 
the dessert appeared, the prince rose with a creaming 
glass of champagne in his hand,and proposed the health 
of the sultan, acknowledged by the pasha; and then, 
after a short pause, the health of Czar Nicolay Paulo- 
vitch, acknowledged by Baron Lieven ; then came the 
health of other crowned heads. Baron Lieven now rose 


_ and proposed the health of the prince. The pashaand the 
_ princess were toasted in turn; and then M. Wastchenko, 


the Russian consul general rose, and in animated terms, 
drank to the prosperity of Servia. The entertainment, 
which commenced at one o’clock, was prolonged to an 
advanced period of the afternoon, and closed with coffee, 


| liqueurs, and chibouques in the drawing-room; the 


princess and the ladies having previously withdrawn to 
the private apartments. 

This occurred in 1843; and when Mr. Paton 
returned to Servia in the following year, or, as he 
calls her, “ Europe’s youngest daughter,” he had 
the good fortune to witness the festivities in honour 
of the return of two popular leaders from banish- 
ment, in consequence of the good offices of the 
Russian and English governments. The scene is 
highly picturesque. 

One morning | was attracted to the window, and saw 
an immense flock of sheep slowly paraded along, their 


_ heads being decorated with ribbons, followed by oxen, 


with large citrons stuck on the tips of their horns. 

One vender of shawls and carpets had covered all the 
front of his shop with his gaudy wares, in order to do 
honour to the patriots, and at the same time to attract the 
attention of purchasers. 

The tolling of the cathedral bell announced the ap- 


_ proach of the procession, which was preceded by a long 


train of rustic cavaliers, noble, vigorous-looking men. 
Standing at the balcony, we missed the sight of the 
heroes of the day, who had gone round by other streets. 
We, therefore, went to the cathedral, where all the 
principal persons in Servia were assembled. One old 
man, with gray, filmy, lack-lustre eyes, pendent jaws, 
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and white beard, was pointed out to me as a centenarian | and explained their respective merits and r 7 


witness of this national manifestation. 

The grand screen which, in the Greek churches, veils 
the sanctuary from the vulgar gaze, was hung with rich | 
silks ; and on a raised platform, covered with carpets, | 
stood the archbishop, a dignified high-priest-looking 
figure, with crosier in hand, surrounded by his deacons 
in superbly embroidered robes. The huzzas of the po- 

grew louder as the procession approached the 
cathedral: a loud and prolonged buzz of excited atten- 





tion accompanied the opening of the grand central portal, 
and Wucies and Petronievitch, gray with the dust with | 
which the immense cavalcade had besprinkled them, 
came farward, kissed the cross and gospels which the | 
archbishop presented to them, and, kneeling down, re- | 
turned thanks for their safe restoration. On regaining | 
their legs, the archbishop advanced to the edge of the 
platform, and began a discourse describing the grief the | 
nation had experienced at their departure, the universal 
joy for their return, and the hope that they would ever 
keep peace and union in view in all matters of state, 
and that, in their duties to the state, they must never 
forget their responsibility to the Most High. 

Wucics, dressed in the coarse frieze jacket and boots 
of a Servian peasant, heard with a reverential inclina- 
tion of the head the elegantly polished discourse of the 
gold-bedizened prelate, but nought relaxed one single 
muscle of that adamantine visage ; the finer but more 
luminous features of Petronievitch were evidently under 
the control of a less powerful will. At certain passages 
of the discourse, his intelligent eye was moistened with 
tears. Two deacons then prayed successively for the 
Sultan, the Emperor of Russia, and the prince. 

And now uprose from every tongue, and every heart, 
a hymn for the longevity of Wucics and Petronievitch. 
“ The Solemn Song for Many Days,” is the expressive 
title of this sublime chant. This hymn is so old, that | 
its origin is lost in the obscure dawn of Christianity in 
the East, and so massive, so nobly simple, as to be be- 
yond the ravages of time, and the caprices of convention. 

The procession then returned, the band playing the 
Wucics March, to the houses of the two heroes of the 
day. We dined. 

There were fire-works and a dress ball, at which 
the ugly costumes of western Europe were seen 


making sad innovation on the national garb of the 





Servians, which in character is quite Oriental. 
All, save French milliners and their congeners, | 
will join in the hope, “ that the ladies of Servia | 
will never reject their graceful national costume | 
for the shifting modes and compressed waists of | 
European capitals.” | 
No head-dress that I have seen in the Levant is better 
calculated to set off beauty than that of the ladies of | 


| Belgrade and Semlin. 


Poor old Milutinovitch, who looked on his Own joss 

to Montenegro as a memorable feat, was 

when I mentioned the innumerable countries jg the 
quarters of the world which had been visiteg rey a 
blind traveller. He immediately recollected of }.- 
read an account of him in the Angs ‘ 
with a reverential simplicity begged me to 
him his desire to kiss his beard. Holman eo ',” 
with a smile, and Milutinovich, advancing as if he 
about to worship a deity, lifted the peak of white rg 
from the beard of the aged stranger, pressed them {, 
his lips, and prayed aloud that he might returp to his 
home in safety. 

In old Europe, Milutinovich would have bee 
an actor; but his deportment, if it had the male 
had also the childish simplicity of nature. - 

One virtue of civilisation not yet common 
among the Sclavonic race is ascribed by our tr. 
veller and other authorities to the Servians :—they 
are, in a reasonable degree, cleanly, They are, hoy. 
ever, deficient in another alleged characteristic of 
high civilization ; and long may they remain g9! 

We then came to the Skela, and seeing a large house 
within an enclosure, I asked what it was, and was told 
that it was the Reconciliation-house, (primiritelnj 
a court of first instance, in which cases are decided } 
the village elders, without expense to the litigants, and 
beyond which suits are seldom carried to the hi 
courts. There is throughout all the interior of Servia g 
stout opposition to the nascent lawyer class in Belgrade, 
I have been more than once amused on hearing an ad- 
vocate, greedy of practice, style this laudable economy 
and patriarchal simplicity, “ Avarice and aversion from 
civilization.” 

From symptoms which he observed, the tra- 
veller is disposed to believe that the Servians are 
discontented with the new order of things, and 
prepared to revolt. Russian intrigue is active 
among them. 

Mr. Paton was at this time on his way to Sha- 
batz, which he describes as now the second city 
in Servia. His road lay near the Save, whieh is 
navigated by numerous boats belonging to Bos- 
niac Moslems, who carry raw produce for sale to 
The weather was rainy, 
and it is said— 

The rain increasing, we took shelter in a wretched 


| khan, with a mud floor, and a fire of logs blazing in the 


centre, the smoke escaping as it best could by the front 
and back doors. Gipsies and Servian peasants sit 










Servia. From a small Greek fez they suspend a gold | round it in a large circle ; the former being at once re- 
tassel, which contrasts with the black and glossy hair, | cognisable, not only from their darker skins, but from 
which is laid smooth and flat down the temple. Even | their traits being finer than those of the Servian per 
now, while I write, memory piques me with the graceful | santry. The Gipsies fought bravely against the Turks 
toss of the head, and the rustle of the yellow satin | under Kara Georg, and are now, for the most part, 





















gown of the sister of the princess, who was admitted to 
be the handsomest woman in the room, and with her 
tunic of crimson velvet, embroidered in gold, and faced 
with sable, would have been, in her strictly indigenous 
costume, the queen of any fancy-ball in old Europe. 

Wucics and Petronievitch were of course received 
with shouts and clapping of hands. 

_ Mr. Paton had the gratification of guiding, or 
lionizing, Mr. Holman, the blind traveller, through | 
Belgrade, and of introducing him to Milutinovich, | 
the best living poet of Servia—the “ Ossian of the | 
Balkan.” We should not envy the “ high civiliza- 


tion” which might lead any one to suspect that in | 


the scene that follows the minstrel was an actor, | 
and not the honest enthusiast, the reverential | 
“hero worshipper” that he is represented. 


I introduced the poet and the traveller to each other, 











| settled, although politically separated from the rest 


the community, and living under their own 
head; but, as in other countries, they prefer hore- 
dealing and smith’s work to other trades. 


The night was passed here in better quarters 


than many parts of Ireland or the Highlands of 


Scotland could yet afford, and next morning 


On arising, I went to the door, and the 
effulgence of dawn bursting through the 
boughs and rain-bespangled leaves, seemed to 
the golden tree of the garden of the Ab we 
road from this point to Shabatz was one contingons #¥© 
nue of stately oaks — nature’s noblest order of #1 
architecture ; at some places, gently to . 
the winding Save, with sun, sky, and bar 
to quicken the sensations, or falling into the | 
the stream, darkly pellucid, murmured under’ 
foliage. 
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| x oaks and the other large timber constitute | 









> of the existing unproductive wealth of 
aia; but it is also a land that might tae 
ith wheat, maize, and wine; and it has pro- 
ively the Danube and the Save for its grand 
ercial pathways. 
, je, from one cause or another, is nearly as 
gi known as any fortified place which in the Low 
quintries has stood innumerable sieges ; but Sha- 
isiz is fresh ground, and is brought forward in 
ifr. Paton’s best manner. He indulges in no long , 
. The place is set clearly before us; 
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\| German translations. 





wi we are left to look at it. 


{entered Shabatz by a wide street, paved in some 
places with wood. ‘The bazaars are all open, and Sha- 
igs looks like a good town in Bulgaria. I saw very | 
og shops with glazed fronts and counters in the Euro- 
pean manner. 3 ty , 

[alighted at the principal khan, which had attached 
to it just such a café and billiard-table as one sees in 
eastry towns in Hungary. How odd! to see the Ser- 
ans, who here all wear the old Turkish costume, ex- 

the turban, immersed in the tactics of carambolage, 
cipping most gaily and un-orientally around the table, 
then balancing themselves on one leg, enveloped in enor- | 
ous inexpressibles, bending low, and cocking the eye | 
w catch the choicest bits. 

Surrendering our horses to the care of the khan-keeper, | 
[proceeded to the konak, or government-house, to pre- | 
wat my letters. This proved to be a large building, in | 
thestyle of Constantinople, which, with its line of bow-win- | 
dws,and kiosk-fashioned rooms, surmounted with pro- | 
iecting roofs, might have passed muster on the Bosphorus. 

On entering, | was ushered into the office of the col- | 
ctor, to await his arrival, and, at a first glance, might | 
iste supposed myself in a formal Austrian kanzley. | 

There were the flat desks, the strong boxes, and the | 
delves of coarse foolscap ; but a pile of long chibouques, | 
wd a young man, with a slight Northumbrian burr, and | 
Servian dress, showed that I was on the right bank of | 
the Save. 

The collector now made his appearance, a roundly- | 
wilt, serious, burgomaster-loeking personage, who ap- | 
peared as if one of Vander Helst’s portraits had stepped | 
«tof the canvass, so closely does the present Servian | 
dress resemble that of Holland, in the seventeenth cen- | 
tary, in all but the hat. 

Having read the letter, he cleared his throat with a 
led hem, and then said with great deliberation, “ Gos- 
pedy Ilia Garashanin informs me that having seen many 
santries, you also wish to see Servia, and that I am to 
ow you whatever you desire to see, and obey what- | 
eer you choose to command; and now you are my guest 
vhile you remain here. Go you, Simo, to the khan,” | 
tatinued the collectur, addressing a tall momk or pan- | 

who, armed to the teeth, stood with his hands 
sed at the door, “and get the gentleman’s baggage 
taken to my house. I hope,” added he, “ you will be 
with Shabatz; but you must not be critical, for | 
Weare still a rnde people.” 
-—“ Childhood must precede manhood ; that is | 

the order of nature.” 

(a ---“ Ay, ay, our birth was slow and painful ; 
Servia, as you.say, is yet a child.” 

-—* Yes; but a stodt, chubby, healthy child.” | 

Agleam of satisfaction produced a thaw of the col-| 

§ ice-bound visage, and, descending to the street, 
companied him until we arrived at a house two 
ties high, which we entered by a wide new wooden 
Me, and then mounting a staircase, scrupulously clean, 
“at shown into his principal room, which was sur- 
aw by a divan a la Turque ; but it had no carpet, 
den Went straight in with our boots on. A German 
of drawers was in one corner; the walls were 


washed, and so was a stove about six feet 
the only ornament of the room was @ small snake- 


in the centre of the roof. 
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The other furnishings could be of little conse- 
quence to any one except the admiring readers of 
those modern novelists who give inventories in- 
stead of descriptions. A divan was philosophically 
preferred to a straight-backed chair, a chibouque 
to a cigar ; and all Western Europe is falling into 
the same preferences. In this city a visit was 
paid to the arch-priest Iowan Paulovitch, who is 
called a self-taught ecclesiastic. 


The room in which he received us was filled with 
books, mostly Servian; but ‘I perceived among them 
On asking him if he had heard 
any thing of English literature, he showed me transla- 
tions into German of Shakspeare, Young’s Night 
Thoughts, and a novel of Bulwer. The Greek secular 
clergy marry ; and in the course of conversation it came 
out that his son was one of the young Servians sent by 


| the government to study mining-engineering, at Schem- 


nitz, in Hungary. ‘ : ; 
Our host, (the collector of revenue,) provided most 


_ ample fare for supper, preceded by a glass of slivovitsa. 


We began with soup, rendered slightly acid with lemon 


| juice, then came fowl, stewed with turnips and sugar. 
| This was followed by pudding of almonds, raisins, and 
| pancake. 


Roast capon brought up the rear. A white 
wine of the country was served during supper, but along 
with dessert we had a good red wine of Negotin, served 


| in Bohemian coloured glasses. I have been thus minute 


on the subject of food, for the dinners I ate at Belgrade 
I do not count as Servian, having been all in the German 
fashion. 

The wife of the collector sat at dinner, but at the 
foot of the table; a position characteristic of that of 


_ women in Servia—midway between the graceful prece- 


— of Europe and the contemptuous exclusion of the 
st. 

After hand-washing, we returned to the divan. 

After dinner, the local governor and some of his 
officers joined the party, and the conversation 
turned upon Gospody, i. e. Goodman or “ Master” 
Wellington. 

The Bishop, a venerable person, who gave a 
good account of the desire for education and 
knowledge which has arisen of late among the 
Servians, is of less interest than another personage 
thus introduced :— 

On arriving at the collector’s house, I found the Aga 
awaiting me. *This man inspired me with great interest. 
I looked upon him, residing in his lone tower, the last of 
a once wealthy and powerful race now steeped in poverty, 


|as a sort of Master of Ravenswood in a Wolf’s-crag. 
| At first he was bland and ceremonious ; but on learning 


that I had lived long in the interior of society in Damas- 


| cus and Aleppo, and finding that the interest with which 


he inspired me was real and not assumed, he became 
expansive without lapsing into familiarity, and told me 
his sad tale, which I would place at the service of the 
gentle reader, could I forget the stronger allegiance I 
owe to the unsolicited confidence of an unfortunate 


_ stranger. 


When the "Aga was gone, the collector gave me a 


| significant look, and, knocking the ashes out of his pipe 
| into a plate on the floor, said, “ 


times, changed 
times, poor fellow; his salary is only 250 piastres a- 
month, and his relations used to be little kings in Sha- 
batz; but the other fellows in the Turkish quarter, 
although so wretchedly poor that they have scarcely 
bread to eat, are as proud and insolent as ever.” 


The Bosniacs here are not, as Mr Paton had 
supposed, Turks, but a race sprung of renegade 
Christians, who became Moslems when the country 
was subdued by the Turks. This population still 
retain Saints’ days, and several Christian customs. 
Mr. Paton showed little knowledge of pomane 
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human nature, when he imagined that tle Bos- 
niacs would be more tolerant of Christians than 
would native Turks. It was quite the reverse, 
as the following illustration of their fanaticism 


demonstrates. 

A few months ago a church at Belina was about to 
be opened, which had been a full year in course of build- 
ing, by virtue of a firman of the Sultan; the Moslems 
murmuring, but doing nothing. When finished, the 
Bishop went to consecrate it; but two hours after sun- | 
set,an immense mob of Moslems, [ Bosniacs,} armed with | 
pickaxes and shovels, rased it to the ground, having first 
taken the Cross and Gospels and thrown them into a | 
latrina. The Bishop complained to the Mutsellim, who | 
imprisoned one or two of them, exacted a fine, which | 
he put in his own pocket, and let them out next day ; 
the ruins of the church remain in statu quo. 


A visit was paid to the Natchalnik, or Governor 
of Losnitza, a rich and beautiful district, which is 
kept in constant alarm and activity by the neigh- | 
bouring hostile Bosniacs. The following sentences 
describe millions of those disputes between armed 
barbarians by which the world has been devas- 


tated ever since its birth. 

Author—* Have you had any disputes lately ?” 

Natchalnik.—* Why, yes; Great Zwornik is on the 
Bosniac side of the Drina; but Little Zwornik on the 
Servian side is also held by Moslems. Not long ago the 
men of Little Zwornik wished to extend their domain; | 
but I[ planted six hundred men in a wood, and then rode 
down alone and warned them off. They treated me | 
contemptuously; but as soon as they saw the six hundred 
men issuing from the wood they gave up the point: and | 
Mahmoud Pasha admitted I was right ; but he had been 
afraid to risk his popularity by preventive measures.” 

The selamlik of the Natchalnik was comfortably car- | 
peted and fitted up, but no trace of European furniture 
was to be seen. The rooms of the collector at Shabatz 
still smacked of the vicinity to Austria; but here we 
were with the natives. Dinner was preceded by cheese, 
onions, and slivovitsa as a rinfresco, and our beds were 
improvised in the Turkish manner by mattresses, sheets, 
and coverlets, laid on the divans. May I never have a 
worse bed ! 

Next morning, on waking, I went into the kiosk to 
enjoy the cool fresh air, the incipient sunshine, and the 
noble prospect; the banat of Matchva which we had 
yesterday traversed, stretched away to the westward, 
an ocean of verdure and ripe yellow fruits. 

“Where is the Drina?” said I to our host. 

“Look downwards,” said he; “ you see that line of 
poplars and willows; there flows the Drina, hid from 
view: the steep gardens and wooded hills that abruptly 
rise from the other bank are in Bosnia.” 

The town doctor now entered, a middle-aged man, 
who had been partly educated in Dalmatia, and conse- 
quently spoke Italian; he told us that his salary was | 
£40 a-year; and that in consequence of the extreme 
cheapness of provisions, he managed to live as well in 
this place as he could on the Adriatic for treble the | 
sum. ‘ , : ° 

Before going to Sokol the Natchalnik persuaded me | 
to take a Highland ramble into the Gutchevo range, and | 
first visit Tronosha, a large convent three hours off in- 
the woods, which was to be on the following day the | 
rendezvous of all the surrounding peasantry, in their | 
holyday dresses, in order to celebate the festival of con- | 
secration. 

At the appointed hour our host appeared, having 
donned his best clothes, which were covered with gold 
embroidery. His sabre and pistols were no less rich and 
curious, and he mounted a horse worth at least sixty or 
seventy pounds sterling. Several other notables of Los- 
nitza, similarly broidered and accoutred, and mounted 
on caracoling horses, accompanied us; and we formed a 
cavalcade that would have astonished even Mr. Batty. 
Ascending rapidly, we were soon lost in the woods, 





| 





spout for a stream of clear cool water. 
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eatching only now and then a view of the Z0lden nla: 
through the dark green oaks and pines. For fall 
hours our brilliant little party dashed up hilj and 
dale, through the most majestic forests, delightful te 
gaze but unrelieved by a patch of cultivation, and -_ 
ably profitless to the commonweath, till we came 4. 
height covered with loose rocks and pasture, « 
is Tronosha,” said the Natchalnik, pulling up, and pe: 
ing to a tapering white spire and slender columpy of ble 
smoke that rose from a cu!-de-sac, formed by the 
site hills. , ‘ . ° “RP 
Crossing the stream, we struck into the sylvan cul-de 


| sac, and arrived in a few minutes at an edifice Wit ‘ 


strong walls, towers, and posterns, that looked more like 
a secluded and fortified manor-house in the seVenteeath 
century than a convent; for in more troubled times ead 
establishments, though tolerated by the old Torkis 
government, were often subject to the unwelcome isis 
of minor marauders. 

A fine jolly old monk, with a powerful voice, welcomed 
the Natchalnik at the gate, and putting his hand on his 
left breast, said to me, “ Dobro doche Guspody!” (Wel. 


| come, master !) 


We then, according to the custom of the country, wep; 
into the chapel, and, kneeling down, said our thanks. 
giving fer safe arrival. I remarked, on taking a tam 
through the chapel and examining it minutely, that 
the pictures were all in the old Byzantine style—erig. 
son-faced saints looking up to golden skies. 

Crossing the court, | looked about me, and perceived 
that the cloister was a gallery, with wooden beams sy 
porting the roof, running round three sides of the build. 


ing, the basement being built in stone, at one part of 


which a hollowed tree shoved in an aperture formeds 
The Igoumen, 
or superior, received us at the foot of the wooden stair- 
case which ascended to the gallery. He was a sleek 


_ middle-aged man, with a new silk gown, and seemed out 


of his wits with delight at my arrival in this secluded 
spot, and taking me by the hand led me to a sort of seat 
of honour placed in a prominent part of the gallery, 
which seemed to correspond with the makad of Saracenie 
architecture. . , . ° 

After coffee, sweetmeats, &c., we passed through the 
yard, and piercing the postern gate, unexpectedy came 
upon a most animated scene. A green glade that ran up 
to the foot of the hill, was covered with the prepara- 
tions for the approaching festivities—wood was splitting, 
fires lighting, fifty or sixty sheep were spitted, pyramids 
of bread, dishes of all sorts and sizes, and jars of wine 
in wicker baskets were mingled with throat-cut fowls, 


| lying on the banks of the stream, side by side with pigs 


at their last squeak. 

Dinner was served in the refectory to about twenty 
individuals, including the monks and our party. The 
Igoumen drank to the health of the prince, and then of 
Wucics and Petronievitch, declaring that thanks were 
due to God and those European powers who had brought 
about their return. : ° ° 

In the evening we went out, and the countless fires 
lighting up the lofty oaks had a most pleasing effect. 
The sheep were by this time cut up, and lying in frag: 
ments, around which the supper parties were % 


| cross-legged. Other peasants danced slowly, in a cite, 


to the drone of the somniferous Servian bagpipe. 
I went to bed, the assembled peasantry were 12 the fal 
tide of merriment, but without excess. : 

I fell asleep with a low confused murmur of dromiss 
bagpipes, gingling drinking-cups, occasi ‘ 
a ake rit gt dreamed, I know not what absard:- 
ties; suddenly a solemn swelling chorus of pa 
voices gently interrupted my slumbers—the room ‘ 
filled with light, and the sun on high was t i 
begild an irregular parallelogram in the wainscot, ¥” 


out to the makad, I perceived yesterday's 
merry-making peasants quadrupled in number, their 
dressed in their holyday costume, ew 
knees down the avenue to the chureh, and fellanst 
noble old hymn. I sprang out of the posterm 


I started up, and hastily drew on some clothes. ab 
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with the grasp of trunks of trees, and bared | the policy of Russia. 


bushes, clambered up one of the sides of the 
« pd attaining a clear space, looked down with 
eer and pleasure on the singular scene. . 


church service was over J examined the dresses | 
ginutely. The upper tunic of the women was a | 


ere 


@f red cloth of a finer description. The stockings 


Bt 


des of surtout of undyed cloth, bordered with a de- | temporary rulers. 


and texture resembled those of Persia, but | many of the features of character which distin- 


6 ’ . i 
generall embroidered at the ankle with gold and | 5°" *” 
wert d y a ' civilisation. 


' 


} 


We could not in conscience farther abridge this | 


At its close our author gives the farewell 
which he addressed to the Superior ; nor can 
oe dissent from it, though this was after all but 
she holyday life and costume of the peasantry. 

Author —“ | have seena large assembly of peasantry, 


scene. 


fthat both the civil and ecclesiastical authorities do 
their duty.” 

Other convents were visited, and were found to 
ensist of well-fed, well-appointed thriving com- 
gunities. One of them at Manasia is thus 
deseribed :— 

Manasia being entirely secluded from the world, the 

ic establishment was of a humbler and simpler 
sture than that of Ravanitza, and the monks good 
honest men, but mere peasants in cowls. 

After dinner, a strong broad-faced monk, whom I re- 
ewnised as having been of the company at Ravanitza, 
alled for a bumper, and began in a solemn matter-of- 
fect way, the following speech:—“ You are a great 
traveller in our eyes ; for none of us ever went further 
than Syrminm. The greatest traveller of your country 
fiat we know of was that wonderful navigator, Robinson 
(rasoe, of York, who, poor man, met with many and 
great difficulties, but at length, by the blessing of God, 
wus restored to his native country, his family, and his 
frends. We trust that the Almighty will guard over 
you, and that you will never, in the course of your 
wyages and travels, be thrown like him on a desert 


rea.” 
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The reigning Prince, if we 
may so call him, maintains his state on a revenue 
of about £20,000 a-year, which is probably equal 
to £50,000 in Western Europe. 

The people are of more consequence than their 
They are a fine race, with 


guish so many communities in the same stage of 
It is thus they are spoken of :— 


The Servians are a remarkably tall and robust race of 
men; in form and feature they bespeak strength of body 
and energy of mind: but one seldom sees that thorough- 


| bred look, which, so frequently found in the poorest 


peasants of Italy and Greece, shows that the descen- 
_ dants of the most polite of the ancients, although disinhe- 


_rited of dominion, have not lost the corporeal attributes 
not a trace of poverty, vice, or misery; the best | 





of nobility. But the women of Servia I think very pretty. 
In body they are not so well shaped as the Greek women; 
but their complexions are fine, their hair generally black 
and glossy, and their head-dress particularly graceful. 
Not being addicted to the bath, like other eastern women, 
they prolong their beauty beyond the average climacteric ; 
and their houses, with rooms opening on a court-yard 
and small garden, are favourable to health and beauty. 
They are not exposed to the elements as the men; nor 
are they cooped up within four walls, like many eastern 
women, without a sufficient circulation of air. 

Through all the interior of Servia, the female is reckon- 
ed an inferior being, and fit only to be the plaything of 
youth and the nurse of old age. This peculiarity of 
manners has not sprung from the four centuries of Turk- 
ish occupation, but appears to have been inherent in old 
Slaavic manners, and such as we read of in Russia a 
very few generations ago; but as the European standard 
is now rapidly adopted at Belgrade, there can be little 
doubt that it will thence, in the course of time, spread 
over all Servia. 

The character of the Servian closely resembles that 
of the Scottish Highlander. He is brave in battle, 


highly hospitable ; delights in simple and plaintive 
| music and poetry, his favourite instruments being the 
idand ; and now we drink your health, and long life to | 


Nor are the peasantry in a condition undeserving | 


The 


the compliments paid above. 


rd, is a very easy rent ; and having no landlords, 
they reap the fruits of their own industry, cer- 


though with nearly as much freedom as the | :; . Pte 

oo , ' | of eternal brotherhood and friendship between two indi- 
ha : | viduals; a treaty offensive and defensive, to assist each 
In different chapters, Mr. Paton has _inter- | 


wttlers of Upper Canada or the Far West. 


persed both a history of ancient Servia, and of 


bagpipe and fiddle: but, unlike the Greek, he shows 
little aptitude for trade ; and, unlike the Bulgarian, he 
is very lazy in agricultural operations. AJl this corres- 


tribute or | Ponds with the Scottish Celtic character; and without 


‘pai ut : ‘ , | absolute dishonesty, a certain low cunning in the pro- 
tapitation tax paid to the Sultan, their nominal | secution of his material interests completes the parallel, 


The old customs of Servia are rapidly disappearing 


under the pressure of laws and European institutions. 
uinly with less security to person and property, | 


those recent revolts and struggles which formed, | 


like the wars of the Tyrol or of Switzerland, a 


wt of episodes to the late grand Revolutionary 
war of all Europe. 


A memoir of Kara Georg, the | 


Tdl or Hofer of Servia, makes an interesting | 


r. The name of this peasant hero has been 
éven amid the stunning din of those more 
wmendous events 
Kara, or Black Georg was finally sub- 

verted by Milosh Obrenovitch, originally a swine- 
and a chief of much less noble character 
Kara Georg ; though this adventurer, by his 

mis and cunning, maintained himself for a long 
at the head of affairs in Servia, and did the 
some service. In 1838, he was forcibly 
Py by the Porte, and his son Michael was 
hyp aside, while Prince Alexander, the son of 
rg, was selected as viceroy, with the 


of the people, though in opposition to 


which convulsed Western 








Many of these could not have existed except in a society 
in which might made right. One of these was the vow 


other in the difficult passages of life. This bond is con- 
sidered sacred and indissoluble. Frequently remarkable 
instances of it are found in the wars of Kara Georg. 
But now that regular guarantees for the security of life 
and property exist, the custom appears to have fallen 
into desuetude. 

The abduction of females was a natural charac- 
teristic of the social condition of the Servians, and 
also the existence of those Robin Hoods and Rob 
Roys which belong to certain epochs in the pro- 
gression of every society, and especially to periods 
of revolt and civil war. 

The Haiducks, or outlawed robbers, who, during the 
first quarter of the present century infested the woods 
of Servia, resembled the Caterans of the Highlands of 
Scotland, being as much rebels as robbers, and imagined 
that in setting authority at defiance they were not acting 
dishonourably, but combating for a prineiple of inde- 
pendence. They robbed only the rich Moslerhs, and were 
often generous tothe poor. Thus, robbery and rebel- 
lion being confounded, the term Haiduck is not consi- 
dered opprobrious ; and several old Servians have econ- 
fessed to me that they had been Haiducks in their youth. 
Iam sure that the adventures of a Servian Rey 
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might form the materials of a stirring romance. There 
are many Haiducks still in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and on 
the western Balkan; but the race in Servia is extinct, 
and plunder is the only object of the few robbers who 
now infest the woods in the west of Servia. 

Such are the customs that have just disappeared; but 
many national peculiarities still remain. At Christmas, 
for instance, every peasant goes to the woods, and cuts 
down a young oak. 








As soon as he returns home, which | 
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diplomatist, whose accomplished manners ang )..! 

perception of character have procured him a Ep ick 

reputation. He quitted public business some y 

but even in retirement Vienna had its attractions for i 
No doubt the reader is very curious tg boos 

what Prince Metternich had got to whisper to Mr 

Paton ; but that gentleman is too discreet to 


though what information was obtained by thei 


is in the twilight, he says to the assembled family, “ A | is freely enough imparted. 


happy Christmas eve to the house !” on which a male of 
the family scatters a little grain on the ground, and | waited upon Prince Metternich. In 


answers, “ God be gracious to you, our happy and 
honoured father!” The housewife then lays the young 
oak on the fire, to which are thrown a few nuts anda 
little straw, and the evening ends in merriment. 

Next day, after divine service, the family assemble 
around the dinner table, each bearing a lighted candle ; 
and they say aloud, “ Christ is born: let us honour 
Christ and his birth.” The usual Christmas drink is 
hot wine mixed with honey. They have also the custom 
of First Foot. This personage is selected beforehand, 
under the idea that he will bring luck with him for the 
ensuing year. Onentering, the First Foot says, “ Christ 
is born !” and receives for answer, “ Yes, he is born !” 
while the First Foot scatters a few grains of corn on 
the floor. He then advances and stirs up the wood on 
the fire, so that it crackles and emits sparks ; on which 
the First Foot says, “ As many sparks so many cattle, 
s0 many horses, so many goats, so many sheep, so many 
boars, so many bee-hives, and so much luck and pros- 
perity.” He then throws a little money into the ashes, 
or hangs some hemp on the door; and Christmas ends 
with presents and festivities. 

At Easter, they amuse themselves with the game of 
breaking hard-boiled eggs, having first examined those 
of an opponent to see that they are not filled with wax. 
From this time until Ascension-day the common formula 
of greeting is, “ Christ has arisen!” to which answer is 
made, “ Yes; he has truly risen or ascended!” And 
on the second Monday after Easter the graves of dead 
relations are visited. 


Town life exhibits that singular mixture of 
manners, half Oriental, half European, which in 
our times is to be seen in so many parts of the Rus- 
sian dominions, and of Turkey in Europe. But 
European manners are indeed every where spread- 
ing with European arts, and with those Germans, 
English, and French, who, reversing the ancient 
order of things, are carrying science and civilisa- 
tion from west to east. The arts and literature 
are, however, at a very low ebb in Servia, though 
there has been an attempt at journalism, the Ser- 
vian Moniteur being published at Pesth, in Cyril- 
lian characters. Its duty is that of all journals 
when first established, namely, to praise the exist- 
ing order of things, and serve the interest of the 
party which gave it being. 

Before closing the record, Mr. Paton gives his 
readers a glimpse of Vienna, a city of which the 
exterior is rapidly improving, and music and 
Vaudeville more prized and better performed than 
ever. The kindness of the British ambassador, 
Sir Robert Gordon, procured the traveller the 
honour of a reception from the Princess Metter- 
nich ; and the higher diplomatic and fashionable 
circles of Vienna are thus placed before us :— 

After passiug through a vestibule on the first floor, 
paved with marble, we entered a well-lighted saloon of 
palatial altitude, at the further end of which sat the 
youthful and fascinating princess, in conversation with 
M. Baillé de Tatischeff, ex-ambassador of Russia. 


There, almost blind and bent double with the weight 
of eighty years, sat the whilom profoundly sagacious 











On the third day after this, at the appointed hour, I 
J 


the onte ante 
chamber an elderly well-conditioned red-faced me in 
, 


loosely made clothes of fine black cloth, rose from ‘ 


table, and, on my announcing myself, said, “ [¢ you will 
go into that apartment, and take a seat, his exce 
will be disengaged in a short time.” I now entered . 
large apartment, and looking out on the little garden of 
the bastion, an officer, in a fresh new white Austriag 
uniform stood motionless and pensive at one of the 
windows, waiting his turn with a most formidable rol) 
of papers. The other individual in the room was , 
Hungarian, who moved about, sat down, and roge up 
with the most restless impatience ; twirled his musta. 
chios, and kept up a most lively conversation with 5 
caged parrot which stood on the table. 

Two large pictures, hung from the wall opposite the 
windows, are a full length portrait of the emperor iz 
his robes, the other a picture of St. John Neponuck, 
the patron saint of Bohemia, holding an olive branch in 
his hand. The apartment, although large, was 
simply furnished, but admirably decorated in subdued 
colours, in the Italian manner. A great improvement 
has lately taken place in internal decoration in Vienna, 
which correspunds with that of external architectare. 
A few years ago, most larger apartments were fitted 
up in the style of Louis XV., which was worthy of the 
degenerate nobles and crapulous financiers for whom it 
was invented, and was, in fact, a sort of Byzantine of 
the boudoir, which succeeded the nobler and simpler 
manner of the age of Louis XIV., and tormenting every 
straight line into meretricious curves, ended with over- 
loading caricature itself. 

I found Prince Metternich in his cabinet, surrounded 
with book-cases, filled mostly with works on history, 
statistics, and geography ; and I hope I am not con- 
mitting any indiscretion in saying that his conversation 
savoured more of the abstractions of history and political 
philosophy than that of any other practical statesman ! 
had seen. I do not think that I am passing a dubious 
compliment, since M. Guizot, the most eminently prac- 
tical of the statesmen of France, is at the same time the 


| man who has most successfully illustrated the effects of 


modifications of political institutions on the main current 
of human happiness. 

It must be admitted that Prince Metternich hass 
profound acquaintance with the minutest sympathies 
and antipathies of all the European races ; and this 
the quality most needed in the direction of an empire 
which comprises not a nation, but a congregation of 
nations ; not cohering through sympathy with each 
other, but kept together by the arts of sta 
and the bond of loyalty to the reigning house. 4% 
ethnographical map of Europe is as clear in his mind's 
eye as the boot of Italy, the hand of the Mores, and 
the shield of the Spanish peninsula in those of a 

eographer. . . « « -« ? 
The last time I saw this distinguished individesl 
was in the month of November following, o@ ™Y 
way to England. I venture to give a serap of the com 
versation. F 

Mett. “ The idea of Charlemagne was the ed 
of a vast state, comprising heterogeneous nations 
under one head; but with all his genius he was uneqsa! 
to the task of its accomplishment: Dre 4 
tained the same plan with hi eration 
Rhine ; but all such systems are ephemeral whes pore 
is centralized, and the minor states are = “_" 
instruments, and not as pripeion™ ustr poe those 


only empire on record that has 
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The cabinet of Austria, when it seeks 
of any internal question, invariably re- 
‘the positions, and hypothetically puts itself in 
of the provincial interest under considera- 
is the secret of the prosperity of Austria.” 
- Jator—“1 certainly have been often struck with 
soe historical fact, that 1830 produced revolutions then 
in France, Belgium, Poland, Spain, 
innamerable smaller states, while in Austria, with 
‘reputed combustible elements, not a single town 
: revolted.” 
—*That tangible fact speaks for itself.” 
The Prince must have appreciated this two-sided 
iment. We see a statesman, the Minister 
of Finance, of whom comparatively little is yet 
:gown to the West of Europe, though the Peel of 


agstria seems a man of mark. 
The rising man in the empire is the Bohemian Baron 


a 


Hil 


Kibeck, who is thoroughly acquainted with every | 


in the economical condition of Austria. The 
object of this able financier is to cut down the 

of the empire. No doubt that it would be un- 

gise for Austria, an inland state, to reduce her military 
: but the riel-schreiberci might be diminished, 

snd the pruning-hook might safely be applied to the 
pareaucracy; but a powerful under-current places this 
beyond the power of Baron Kiibeck. He is also 

a free-trader; but here again he meets with a powerfal 
ition : no sooner does he propose a modification of 

the tariff, than the saloons of the Archduke are filled 
with manufacturers and monopolists, who draw such a 
terrific picture of the ruin which they pretend is to 
werwhelm them, that the government, true to its tra- 


dition of never doing any thing unpopular, of always | 


sveiding collision with public opinion, and of protecting 
vested interest, even to the detriment of the real inte- 
rst of the public, draws back; and the old jog-trot is 
msintained. 

The mass of the aristocracy continues as usual without 
the slightest political influence, or the slightest taste for 
sate affairs. The Count or Prince of thirty or forty 
thousand a-year, is as contented with his chamberlain’s 
key embroidered on his coat-skirt, as if he controlled 


the avenues to real power; but the silent operation of an | 


important change is visible in all the departments of the 
internal government of-Austria. . . . . Now 
that the fear of democracy recedes, an inclination for 
salutary changes shows itself every where. A desire for 
inorporations becomes stronger, and the government 
thows none of its quondam anxiety about public com- 
pamies and institutions. The censorship has been 
greatly relaxed, and many liberal newspapers and 
periodicals, formerly excluded, are now frequently ad- 


mitted. Any one who knew Austria some years ago, 
would be surprised to see the “ Examiner,” aad “ Con- 
stitutionnel” lying on the tables of the Clubs. 

A desire for the revival of the provincial estates 
(Landstinde) is entertained by many influential 


persons. 
Those who may not in all our author's 


opinions will yet value his facts. Englishmen will 
learn with some surprise that Austria is the first 
country in Europe for railways, though this boast 
will probably not remain much longer. 


The national railroad scheme of Austria is certainly 
the most splendid effort of the tout pour le peuple, rien 
par le peuple system that has been hitherto seen; the 
scheme is the first of its class; but its class is not the 
first, not the best in the abstract, but the best in an 
absolute country, where the spirit of association is 
scarcely inembryo. From Vienna to Cracow is now but 
'a step. Prague and Dresden will shake hands with 

Vienna next year. If we look southwards, line upon 
line interpose themselves between Vienna and the 
Adriatic; but the great Simmering has been pierced. 
The line to Trieste is open beyond Griitz, the Styrian 
capita:. The Lombard-Venetian line proceeds rapidly, 
and is to be joined to that of Trieste. In 1847, the 
traveller may go, without fail, from Milan to Stettin on 
the Baltic. But the most interesting line for us is that 
of Gallicia, in connexion with that of Silesia. If pro- 
longed from Czernowitz to Golatz, along the dead flat 
of Maldavia, the Black Sea and the German Ocean will 
be joined; Samsoun and the Tigris will thus be, in all 
probability, at no distant day on the high road to our 
Indian empire. 


Our traveller anticipates the difficulties of 
Austria, certainly not from a free press, not from 

| freedom of discussion, or popular commotion of any 
| kind, but from her cumbrous debt and endless 
borrowings, and consequent financial embarrass- 
ments. It is not, however, for its disquisitions on 
the constitution and stability of the Austrian 
empire, that readers will consult the work, but for 
its information regarding Servia, and its animated 
_ descriptions of a province interesting from its his- 
| tory, its actual condition, and its future prospects, 
| which the mighty power of steam, and the altered 
| political and social relations of the surrounding 
States, have now fairly enclosed within the ring- 
fence of European civilisation, whether its future 
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| sovereign shall be king or kaiser. 


THE LIFE OF JEAN PAUL F. RICHTER.* 


German literature, strictly so called—that is to 
“y,German poetry and belles lettres—will ever, so 


lng as England is England, remain an exotic on 


this soil; for the German taste and the English 


differ so widely on many points, that what the one | 


Yorships, the other often laughs at ; and an inter- 
of emotion in many points is quite impos- 

fible, Nevertheless, there is a wide field for suc- 
ewful literary activity even in this region; nay, 
theultra-German, by its extreme singularity, often 
“tracts us the more. Of this the life of Jung 
furnishes us with a ready and striking 
‘ample; and though Jean Paul Richter, even in 
own country a comet, never can expect to 
compete with Schiller and Korner for British 
Ppularity, still the extreme Germanism of his ap- 


| pearance may arrest curiosity, and even command 
| attention in many quarters, where the calm Greek 
chasteness of Goethe, and the broad human sense 
_of Herder had appealed in vain. 

The writer of the present biography repeats in 
many places that Richter, in his German dress, is 
“the perfect despair of English students ;” but 
though this be true, there is nothing to prevent us 
sipping much that is pure milk and honey, and 
strong wine to boot, from the English biography of 
one of the greatest intellects that modern times 
have produced. But Richter is not only a great 
intellect : he is a truly good, pure, and noble man ; 
his character is even better than his books ; and 
those who are acquainted with the history of 
literary men know that this is saying a great deal. 








” Compiled from various sources. London 


: J, Chapman, 121, Newgate Street, 1045, 
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Accordingly, we find in the present biography | that is peculiar. Born in the year 1763, the son of 
much that does not so much amuse and instruct, | a clergyman, he studied for the church ; byt jee 
as, to adopt a phrase from the religious world, | deficient in the essential requisite of a ready- 
positively edify the reader. The life of Richter is | stereotyped orthodoxy, he abandoned the pulpit,and 
indeed a moral and a religious, as much as a| became author. Neglected and misunderstoog at 
literary treat, to all who have a sense exercised to first, he soon took hold of the German mind SO power. 
discern religion and morality as a thing essentially | fully, as, from his Franconian citadel, in Bay 
different from mere orthodoxy and asceticism. The | to become a formidable rival to the aristocratic con. 
two volumes before us cannot be seriously read | clave of literary counts and cardinals in the yo. 
without stimulating the reader, like a good sermon, | lished Weimar. He certainly had more humour 
to self-amelioration ; and in this respect they are | than Wieland, more playfulness than Goethe 
invaluable ; for to get the gospel without bigotry, | more ease than Schiller, more sunniness than 
and religion without narrow-heartedness, is a very | Herder. His works were principally in the noyg 
difficult thing in this country. With great signi- | shape; and, for a specimen, we can refer gy, 
ficancy, indeed, is the present biography put forth | readers to the “ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,” 
as the first of a new series called the “ Caruotic | translated by Noel, lately published in Londgg. 
series ;” for Jean Paul Richter, though in his style | There is also a translation of “ Quintus Fixlein” 
the most unique and singular of writers, is in spirit | in Mr. Carlyle’s collection ; but, much as we like 
the most catholic and large-hearted of the “cos- | the little schoolmaster in his original German 
mopolitan” Germans. He is at the same time, garb, we doubt much whether this is a work 
_ with Herder, decidedly the most evangelical (in | which, however well translated, will ever tend to 
the true ancient sense) and Christian, of the | break down the wail of prepossession which must 
great German constellation of the last century. | exist in every English mind against such an Ultra- 
Goethe, indeed, as Rahel, his greatest admirer, used | Deutscher as Jean Paul Freidrich Richter, 
to say, was a “heathen of the heathens;” but Of the great German writers whose names ate 
Richter is a thorough Christian, and a Christian | now familiar to the English ear, Richter stood in 
with a large, glowing human heart. The appear- | the closest relation to Herder ; and the following 
ance of his biography in an English form cannot, | extract from one of Madame Herder’s letters, will 
therefore, but be regarded as a great boon to the | place clearly before the English reader in what 
best interests of the country. With so much mag- | light Richter was regarded by a judge, in all lite 
nificent prate about a mainly external catholicity | rary matters, so competent as her husband ;— 
in Oxford, it is of the highest importance that the | In the last month of the year 1798, Jean Paul Richter 
religious mind of England should be supplied | came to Weimar, and with warm, fuil heart, to Herder. 
from other sources with that internal, emotional, | Herder immediately won his love, and his esteem for 
, “ery , | Richter’s great and rich genius increased from day to 
universally human, and Ubristisn (not theological 'day. The high moral power breathing in his works, 
or sacerdotal) nourishment, which alone is worthy | fitting him to be a physician of the times, united both 
to be called, because it alone really is CarHoic. | men in a friendship of the closest sympathy. He came, 


To the English reader, who, being unacquainted | 8 though sent by a good Providence, exactly at the 
with German, wishes to be informed for what high | time When Herder, on account of his political and philo- 
sophical principles, was deserted and nearly forgotten, 


qualities Richter is held in such high estimation | 'The happy evening hours that Richter passed with us, 
by his countrymen, we shall shortly say, that a | pis perpetually cheerful, youthful soul, his fire, his 
rich and dazzling imagination, a happy wit, a pro- | humour, the animation with which he talked over with 
found and sententious philosophy, a varied erudi- | gee every thing that happened, always gave him new 
. a . ife. Much as , differed in their views upon one 
tion, a broad and altogether peculiar humour, | life. Much as they differed in their views upon 
‘ , i , subject, yet were their principles and their emotions 
combined with great innocency of heart and always the same. (Herder differed from Richter in his 
buoyancy of pure emotion, place Jean Paul, with judgment of women; he thought Paul made them too 
respect to intrinsic merit, on a par with the most | melancholy, too desponding, and perhaps too inactive.) 
° ° 2 ae) > ye } iC > Fe re i S is j ny » 
celebrated sons of genius in any age or country. Moreover, he valued Richter’s genius, his rich, over 
It i ly the ext rnal form of hi ‘writings whim | flowing, poetic spirit, far above the soulless productions 
. oS Only me oe ale hee , ~ Bs . of the time, that contended for the poetic form only. 
sical, eccentric, and irregular in the highest de- | perder named them brooks without water, and often 
gree, that prevents him from taking rank with | said “that Richter stood, as opposed to them, upon 4 
Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, and other—may we | high elevation, and that he would exchange ol 
. i . 4 ! ai , — -  . F . Fe [2 ° ‘ art - 
not say, now ?—popular European classics of Ger- | ©4! forms for his living virtue, his feeling he hit ih 
y th. Bati the few eccentric t] | ennial creative genius; he brings new, fresh life, 
man growth. Dating the few eccentric thorns | virtue, reality, into the declining and misund 
and crotchets with which the luxuriant blossoming | yocation of the poet.” 
of Richter’s mind is barricaded to the million, On account of the small share of literary sym- 
. . * * | 6 e e . » 
there is no writer that we know capable of giving | pathy which this singular genius has hitherte 
the intelligent reader more amusement, more in- | been able to gain in this country, we have thought 
struction, and more improvement combined ; none | it wise to refrain here from any detailed criticism 
who blankets up and down, with a more genial , of the present very valuable biography ; but, 
triumph, every element of thought that can excite | this educational age, the following extract, com- 


admiration, move pity, or provoke laughter. He taining some account of his pedagogic operation, 








is at once the purest of humorists, —a class sel- | (for he was four years a schoolwaster,) is y 
dom remarkable for mental chasteness, — and the | tu be generally acceptable. 
most jocular of philosophers, | The deep and marked peculiarities of a poetic natare 


As to his outward fates, Jean Paul presents little | were never brought into fuller exereise than by Richter, 
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ion and government of his little school. 
hich is usually to men of rich endowments a 
wearisome employment, the daily routine of 


is the 
ihe * 
peri fo little children in the elements of know- 


“ame to him a source of elevated and ennobling 
His mode of instruction was the opposite of 
which he thought he had himself suffered. 
school there was no learning by heart, no 


wedge, 

sboaght. 
thst from 
ia his little 
ed wt expected to use its own powers. 
ons seem mainly directed to awaken in the children a 


producing and self-creating power; all knowledge was | 
the material out of which they were to form | 


ww combinations. In a word, the whole of his instrue- 
ion WAS directed to create a desire for self-study, and 
dus lead his pupils to se/f-knowledge. He aimed to 
pring out, a8 much as possible, the talents that God had 
crea his pupils ; and, after exciting a love of know- 


vdeo he left them to a free choice as to what they | 


ould study ; but their zeal and emulation were kept 
alive by a (so-called) “red book,” in which an exact 


yeoant of the work of each individual was recorded; | 


dis was shown to parents and friends at the end of the 
garter, and s0 great was their zeal, that they needed 
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to memory the thoughts of others, but every | 
His exer- | 
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a rein rather than aspur. While he accustomed the 
children to the spontaneous activity of all their faculties, 
he gave them five hours a-day of direct instruction, in 
which he led them through the various departments of 
human knowledge, and taught them to connect ideas 
and facts by comparizon and association. From the 
kingdom of plants and animals he ascended to the starred 
firmament, made them acquainted with the course of the 
planets, and led their imaginations to these worlds and 
their inhabitants. Then he conducted them through the 
pieture-gallery of the past history of nations, and placed 
the heroes, and saints, and martyrs of antiquity before 
them, or he turned their attention to the mystery of 
their own souls and the destiny of man. Above all, 
and with all, he directed their tender, childish hearts, 
to a Father in Heaven. He said, “ There can be no 
such companion to the heart of children, for the whole 
life, as the ever-present thought of God and immortality.” 
In conclusion, we have one advice to give to all 
| students of Richter, whether German or English. 
| —Don’t be apt to take offence at singularities, 
or to lose heart at difficulties. “ 7'u ne cede malis, 
| sed contra audentior ito !” 





JULIET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BATTLE CROss.”’ 


Waat soft light, blended with mysterious shade, 

Plays on her cheek, and sparkles on her hair, 

And on her sweet lips trembles, as afraid ! 

Heth ! move not, breathe not,— Juliet slumbers there. 


and dark, and wrought in antique mould, 
is the light couch whereon the maiden lies ; 
Above, a carved alphin strives to hold, 
ln mode grotesque, and quaint and strange device, 
The long fair drapery loop’d in graceful fold ; 
While o’er her feet, in negligent disguise, 
Aparple mantle spreads its stars of gold. 


(urtain’d with silence round is that dim hall, 
Save when through briery lattice the emotion 
parted brook, or lonely waterfall, 

Haanteth night’s ear with wild yet soft devotion. 
Bat Juliet sleeps,—a flush of rosy light 

Deth on her cheek some secret hope declare, 

Some murmur’d theme her musing lips indite, 
Like the o’erwelling of her heart’s delight, 

Orall but hush’d responses of its prayer: 

That prayer is Love, whose gentlest visions gleam 
Bright o’er her slumber in a starry dream,— 
Ancestral pride is won by guileless ruth, 

And all is trust, and tenderness, and truth. 


Alittle table by her couch doth store 
The gems and gloves which at the masque she wore ; 
While from a pictured arras, old and rare, 
Aad quaint, devices of ancestral loom, 
And mailed chiefs, look’ frowning into air, 
And shepherd kings, so old, and quaint, and rare— 
Yet Juliet sleeps and dreams not of their gloom. 
Aslender taper with its silver splendour 
‘eds a mild twilight through the stilléd room, 
As, dying, e’en its very soul would tend her, 
Aad watch lest she take harm when thus alone. 
it tival is a star that, far off keeping 
ward, now wisheth that pale taper gone ; 
that star are clouds, beyond it Heaven, 
he it woods and a melodious river, 
latticed hall its lone light wandereth through, 
uliet’s couch, and Juliet gently sleeping, 
ence and Beauty sleeping too ! 


Vio stores a gift and loves not well the giver !— 


& ttemb ng flower the maiden’s hand hath prest, 
oo girl, you are to blame, so calm its fear—” 
placed it by her heart and bade it rest ; 


kis'd ere she slept, it shook through all its leaves, 
Te delighted, not like one who grieves : 
Would not tremble when such lips were near! 


What flower is it ? a rose—young Romeo threw it, 
| That night, within the casement ; Juliet knew it. 


_ Her heart was gentle, to meek love subdued, 
' Pure as Devotion in its earliest mood, 
An altar such as faith enduring rears, 
Inscribed to Hope, yet incensed oft with tears ; 
What were her visions then in hour like this ! 
| Some dream perchance of “ holy Palmer’s kiss,” 
Or of those “ Pilgrim lips” which strove to speak 
Their mute confession on her modest cheek. 


Sleep on, sweet girl, and muse of whom ye may, 
Another morrow, and thy wedding day ! 
Then all of hope and promise pass away - 
A husband banish’d, and a kinsman slain 
Thy all appealing tears shall fall in vain ; 
Thy lips’ dear music, thy melodious sighs, 
Shall plead in vain, or quicken rough replies; 
Firm ’mid thy terrors, kind in thy distress — 
| An angel’s courage with its gentleness 
Where shalt thou find the strength thy heart to steel, 
’Gainst all thou felt’dst, or hast in store to feel ! 


ee 


_ Thy childhood was a blessed dream ; so fair 

| Thy thoughts and pure, that they like angels were 
That tended on thy youth ; and O! thine eyes 
Made gentle votaries beneath moonlit skies, 
As oft, abash’d at their own praise, they smiled, 
In their mute gladness beautifully mild ! 


| But, ah ! what vision of thy darken’d morrow 
Shall change thy dream of hope to hopeless sorrow ? 
We see thee dagger-arm’d, we see thee keep 
Love’s altar like its incensed Deity, 

We hear thy voice in murmurs hoarsely deep, 
Cry, “ Churl, drink all, nor leave a drop for me ¢”’ 
Pure in thy passion, in thy weakness strong, 
Gentle avenger of all ruthless wrong, 

With danger menaced, yet without a tear, 

Thy dark eyes scorning while they baffle fear; 
Inspired and roused, we see thee grasp the steel, 
And half adoring, half avenging, kneel 

By thy first love’s lone altar and its grave,— 

O, Gentleness and Pity, help and save ! 


Se 


Sweet girl, fair noble Juliet !—Blessed night 
Guard thee and keep thee! Stars, with holy light 
Look down and welcome ; with a fond emotion 
Murmur, ye bay trees in your moonlit sleep; 

Let all pure things, adoring, watch and weep, 
Delicious tears, as touch’d by some devotion, 














Tarne is extant, we believe,a medical work, relat- 
ing the history of the epidemics which prevailed in 
the middle ages. The history of literature and 

hilosophy might profitably be studied in the same 
light, The mind has its epidemics as well as the 
body: nay, every important revolution in intel- 
lect has owed the most material part of its force 
to an epidemic, or other infectious influence. 
Among the intellectual epidemics of modern times, 
few are more curious than the Romanticism of 
Germany ; and few possess greater interest for 
us; since the literature of our own nation has 
furnished a vast number of phenomena which are 
truly cases of epidemic infection, or cases in which 
a disease, constitutional in the original patients, 
has been communicated to our literary men 
through the medium of the common intellectual 
atmosphere. 

Lessing and Herder as philosophical thinkers, 
Goethe and Schiller as poetic inventors, were the 
precursors, the pioneers of Romanticism. But 
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the leading poets of the school, Tieck and No 
have earnestly attempted, in their works of nae 
invention, to make this very law practical] 
rative ; while those painters and other artints cy 
were led away by the prevailing enthusisen 
avowedly aimed (and were assisted in the ends. 
vour by Rumohr and other speculators on the 
theory of art) at regenerating the fine arts bya 
process, in which the first step was a return 4) 
the stiffness of form and childlike simplicity of 
expression distinguishing the Italian masters of 
the fifteenth century. The chimerical character 
of the undertaking is sufficiently exposed by the 
curious fact, that several of those literary men and 


_ artists, discovering, in the course of their studix 
Be "9 
| that Roman Catholicism had been the religion of the 
_ times which they wished imaginatively to restore 
>] 





| 


and finding that a man’s practical belief exercises 
a powerful influence on the images called up by 
his fancy, gravely deserted their Protestantism, in 
order to remove the last barrier which seemed to 


these great men were in no proper sense the foun- lie between them and the world of chivalry. If 
ders of the Romantic school. Indeed, the charac- | further proof were wanting, it would be furnished 
teristic idea of that school,—the attempt at a | by an attentive study of the best works of inven- 
systematic restoration of the literary forms and of 'tion to which the Romantic school of Germany 
the literary spirit peculiar to the middle ages,— | gave birth. In all of them there is a continually 


was an idea which genius of a high order must 
have refused to recognise. It was an idea incon- 
sistent with the valuable principle which Lessing 


} 
} 
' 


i 


and Herder had the merit of being the first to | 


evolve comprehensively and clearly,—the prin- 
ciple, namely, of adaptation, —the principle which 
teaches us that literature, while its primal essence 
is always and every where the same, is modified 
to a certain extent even in its essence, and is 
varied infinitely in its forms, by the ever changing 
circumstances attendant on time and place. This 
principle justifies the corollary which was drawn 
from it by its first expositors,—that the stern and 
simple classical literature, and the multiform 
literature of Europe in the middle ages, were, each 
for its time and place, a legitimate expression of 
thought and emotion. 
not justify (indeed it would directly contradict) 
the assertion, that thought and emotion, characte- 
ristically belonging to our own modern times, 
will find their proper expression in a literature 
moulded exactly on that of the middle ages, or of 
the very earliest period in modern civilisation. 
In truth, such an assertion is so manifestly ab- 
surd, that it has never been made by any thinker 
of note; not even by the brothers Schlegel; al- 
though these ingenious and active-minded men, 
the theoretical leaders in the school of Romanti- | 
cism, have drawn from the principles of their | 
predecessors not a few inferences which are quite | 
as unsound, and some which involve the absurd 
position itself. But even the Schlegels, in their | 
imaginative writings, (especially Frederick, the | 
more fanciful of the two,) and still more decidedly ! 


-—— -% 


recurring want of harmony, a jarring of irrecon- 
cileable elements, a conflict of the present, which 
all exertion could not banish, with the past, which 
all exertion could not completely revive. The 
most powérful genius must have suffered ship- 
wreck on this voyage in search of a new Atlantis: 
and the fine though second-rate genius of those 
who set out on the adventure was wrecked before 
they had lost sight of the harbour.  Tieck, per- 
haps, would hardly have effected greater things 


even if he had possessed a sound poetical theory 


But the principle would | 


to guide him: his intellect wanted both subtlety 
and comprehensiveness: and there cannot be s 
more lamentable mistake than to suppose that a 
man can be a great poet without possessing good 
common sense. But the fragments which were 
the only fruits of the short life of Novalis, exhibit 
at once a beauty of imagination, and a strength of 
thought, indicating powers which might have 
worked to much better purpose. 

Frederick Baron de la Motte Fouqué, one of the 
most distinguished among the imaginative writers 
of the German Romantic school, was descended of 
an old Norman family, which, being Protestant, took 
refuge in Germany in the persecutions of the Fre 
Huguenots, He was born at New Brandenburg 
in 1777, served in the Prussian army in the eat- 
paigns succeeding the year 1790, and again fook 
arms in 1813, after which he retired with the 
rank of major. After that time he lived alter- 
nately at Berlin, and on an estate in Brandenburg 
which he had acquired by marriage. The reer 
who was several years older than her hnsbé 
was hardly less industrious in authorship ror 
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* Tiicdh'f, the Ieélander, From the German of De la Motte Fouqne, I2mo. London: James Burns. seed 
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pat did not by any means attain the same | : 
Saaity Fie died ta 1831; and the. Baron oo | ae Pv be poorer than the attempts at 
died at Berlin in the beginning of 1243. _| this basis pre: na = oo exclusively on 
The writings of De la Motte Fouqué are several | also, where the leadi "eid a hae mye — 
pemaynarrative or dramatic, and a large number | the ‘spirit of it is “8 ea is lofty and serious, 
Si maencr His works in verse are not at and represented "ey m4 eding ‘ Pater rapeares 
wa in this country, e le : >. eatures, with a 
ts of German Rabies sy Suey betcyotnet Thee: hea re sttied oh Seek aah 
riter’s OW o are acquainted with “ Undine” will 
he. writers own countrymen been so much | readily allow the tru ‘ w 
o' ; . th of this remark; 
ateemed a8 his romances in prose. Of tl 7 i : recede wean 4 
there are several which have Bu translated into Ths butler’ woke eis dae Ce roe nae 
Eitlections “of transisted German ro- | fally r's oe s more extensively cannot but be 
pances contall ie best of the tales which | wretched and bungling constructor of pl 
pake up his six volumes of “ Small Romances :” | fails utterly in every attempt Dee ae 
here is a translation also of his “ Magic Ring,” | relate, in natural rd “ay re rag hays 
the most ambitious of his attempts in prose fic- incidents Cc m <2 ae most simple series of 
fon; and his “ Undine,” the most ideal of his | him and h rm icated chains of facts perplex 
“fusions, is familiar to all the lovers of poetical Fe fe . 1is turn, perplexes his readers: 
eauty. His romance called “ The Voyages of cexlactok ae tee more and more dark and 
Thiodolf,” is the work of which a translation, speedily once es fro re Pe aj possessed it, 
ecuted well and correctly, though in some places | larger ie pes from our grasp. — Not one of his 
rsther stiff, now lies on our table. It was re- | “ Me ; “ is an exception to this censure. The 
garded by the Baron himself as the best of his BB paren dB ry perfect specimen of confusion 
tales. . It was. first printed at Hamburg in | fault in sg ™ and ‘e is much of the same 
181. The English publisher, who has already | “ The irda es oy De . Varta pleasing work, 
jsued translations of several works of Fouqué, | in some of his o> ( we erfolgte.) It is only 
announces, as we observe, some other itieenta + robin rth ty ort re % and legends, that we are 
an wish him success in. the undertaking, | threads of ns 8! og u ergs Mdsirn his ravelled 
: ° co ‘ is thi 
rey ‘i ny Poy: the best specimens of | fault in the outline of ss Grell. The s ae rie 
ir class which the German language possesses : | etemety fea aamell . same defi- 
‘ , . act ; . 
tad their poetical refinement and high moral tone | saahete him reer a and judgment, which 
would entitle them to respectful attention, though | gr f f. “9 o grapple with a complex 
their faults were more numerous than they are a. fnaltation ag or “dia ges — with that systematic 
De Locld have liked well to speak at aie omen Tyg 9 bre Ag A ee is a main 
length of Fouqué’s works in verse. In his most | i Rr gen Bs ween nye Bs 
i se. st in producing a forced and fal iveté th 
daborate production of this class, the irregul fe om: _and false naiveté, which 
dunatic poem called “The Hero of the North,” hesoinis abecbately alte tt fe cumt ote 
ARON ; , silly. 
_ io token great celignt; ahd we may, Examples, err den ceatdill are furnished b 
perhaps, be tempted to embrace some other oppor- | two romances last named Th ehar ye 
tunity of presenting a critical analysis, with trans- | Magic Ring” has evi ; [ ve closing scene of the 
hited specimens, of this very interesting composi- little Sublet aid begets ey ves rire ta 
tion, It treats an ancient German le : . ows symptoms of priding 
ro ha By } gend, the story | himself considerab] S 
i Gourd. or Siegfried, the Ser ) erably upon the success of the careful 
pure, xfried, the Serpent-slayer. Itscon- | preparation he h d i 7 
ception, and many features in its executi | as made for it from the very com- 
directly traceable to the “ Lay of the Nibelungen,” ins aavlled Row hrs er nr gerry the on 
the rude epic of Germany, which, w : -d together, at the end, with much of th 
* y, which, when the first | author’s pict ; ‘ 
part of Fouqué’s poem was composed, i | hi picturesqueness of arrangement, and with 
hagas sed. it was the | his usual spirit in tl ae my 
hakion, in the literary cir posse, + pirit in the description of knightly 
, y circles of that country, to | and advent A ee bere - 
gard as standing in the same class with the Ili. prior nd then all the mysteries of 
Mi tandiy 0 scene n ss 1 the Iliad. | the tale are unveiled, and all its seeming disc 
:' y asce the “ Hero of the North” | necti f : ning discon- 
Rise wos cet tilh techies 4k , nection of parts is proved to have been but seem- 
hults which aros f ances, both of those | ing. How is this done? By making 
‘ arose from the character of the poet's | that tl ld kni si Poggi Sart eile 
om mind, and of those impressed hi P | ie old knight, Sir Hugh, whose acknow- 
by the laws of the sc d on his work | ledged son, Otto, is the hero of the mai pty 
‘ ; ) e } - P in stor 18 
poleled his way by sear irgs bier he “ et ae being obliged to announce « feet 
heme is in it some dee Firepcongs i ut | so little creditable to the morality of the middle 
; p pathos, infinite chivalrous | ages,—the fath -” 
vigour, and ma ! = Air ; | SE e father, also, of nearly all the other per- 
oo ny touches of high poetic imagina- | peg of the piece. Literally, they are aiielie 
, a t 
In mags prose romances, the quality which knightly old Totherls yas privgsin i 
ines the character is th di * 8 . . ’ r idea, even more 
fine idealis iracter is the pervading spirit ludicrous, is brought prominent! 
sm. Those of them that are worth | “ The P ight P ently forward in 
uy thing, owe their ; 0 e Persecuted.” The story of this fi 
; sir worth chiefly to the fact irited : s fine and 
they have no othe , | spirited romance is laid in the time of Charl 
age r merit, their concepti . IATIO- 
¥ poetical. Those of them that are quite woith- niger ti pr toe K arte the wh rurabeh ricer is 
4 are so because the main c ion i ; path the whole rogress of his 
Nt ees tds of — is one | adventures, by superstitious fear of a demon whom 
eln ; « *. 
g treated poetically, | he supposes to beset him. The name of the demon 
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is “ Atracura.” 


sented as belonging to the Saxon hero Engelschall, 
and to most of his friends. 
chastised, and at last killed, by a Frankish knight 


who is a principal person in the tale, has revenged 


himself on his knightly tormentor, by singing to 
him, with malicious emphasis, verses from Horace, 
including the line, 

“ Post equitem sedet Atra Cura!” 

The knight obtainsa translation of all the words 
except the last two: these he regards as the name 
of a devil whom his learned enemy had invoked 
to plague him and his family: he communicates 
this belief to his daughter and her lover Engelschall: 
and King Desiderius of Lombardy, the illustrious 
victim of Charlemagne, is introduced, with great 
pomp, in the catastrophe, for no earthly purpose 
but that of anticipating Smart’s Horace, and easing 
the mind of the hero and heroine on their marriage- 
day, bya complete and accurate translation! Really 
this is almost as bad as the worst follies of Tieck, 
who, when he attempts to think systematically, 
becomes the most silly of all drivellers. 

We have dwelt long on the faults of our author ; 


and the nature of these is such, that, if our judg- , 


ment on them be just, none of his most elaborate 
writings can be otherwise than seriously defective. 
And so, we think, the case stands. Even in “ Undine” 
itself, a tale founded on a thought which ts at once 
exquisitely fine and deeply touching, there is very 
much that causes the flow of feeling to stop pain- 
fully and abruptly. And, when the allegorical 
turn which that tale indicates, is allowed to deve- 
lop itself elaborately, we lose ourselves alto- 
gether in the cloud of mist which gathers round 
us, from all quarters at once. For our own part, 
we never could muster patience to understand all 
the perplexities of * The Magic Ring.” 

But every where, even in the least successful of 
the author's works, (excepting only “ The Tale of 
the Three Pictures,’ and one or two other melan- 
choly attempts at the ludicrous,) there breaks 
out that fine S} irit of poetry to which we alluded 
a little ago, and to which we called attention early, 
lest we should seem to be throwing away our time 
upon a writer who has no excellence whatever to 
make him worthy of receiving criticism. Some of 
the shorter pieces, throughout,—“ The Vow,” for in- 
stance, (which has been translated, )—‘* The Cham- 
pion, ’"—“ The Repose on the Flight,’—and many 
parts of the longer tales,—are inspired by a fine 
harmony of feeling, a quiet felicity of imagery, 
and an exquisite sense of the relations that bind 
together the spiritual and the material, which are 
worthy of a true poet, and fully entitle this 
author to claim the honourable name. And in 
that highest and most difficult branch of poetic 
art, which consists in the imagining of human 
character, we cannot, indeed, assert that he dis- 
plays genius of the first order; but we can safely 
say, that the first touches of his outline are often 
Vigorous as well as fine, and that the failure. 
lies in the evolvement of the conception rather | 


How, in the name of wonder, is | 
this unheard of evil spirit conjured up? Why, by | 
the ignorance of Latin, which, with a proper ad- | 
herence to historical truth, the author has repre- | 


A wandering scholar, | 
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than in its first formation. He is often Xceed. 
ingly successful, likewise, in exciting, jy fo. 
of his characters, sympathetic emotion of g a 
as well as pure kind. There is somes: Y 
exceedingly attractive in the idea (impeniane 
ly brought out in the sequel) which the Writer 
sets before us, in introducing to us Engelschalj 
the young hero of “ The Persecuted.” He is 
high-minded and noble-hearted man, mispleeed 
misjudged, and injured ; yet firm in his owy ween 
of duty, even when he sees that its perf TManee 
must go utterly unrewarded. He is a Christian 
among the heathen Saxons; and while je duane 
down upon his head the vengeance of his country. 
men, by rescuing a Christian child about to } 
sacrificed, he sternly refuses to join Charlemagne 
the king of the Franks, in his attempt to sui ‘tg 
gate the Saxon nation. This idea of self-sacrifies js 
a favourite one with Fouque ; and it is affectingly 
brought out in several of his pieces,—imost success 
fully where he can make it subservient to thai 
idea of chivalry, which is the theme that kindles 
him into his warmest enthusiasm. 

Indeed, his strength lies in the portraiture of 
the chivalrous character,—in its aspects of war, of 
love, and still more of religion ; but of the chival- 
rous character, not in its full development, but in 
that rudimental state in which we may poetically 
imagine it to have existed in the earlier stages of 
its gradual formation. The northern sagas, and 
those Germanic traditions of which the Nibelun- 
gen-lay is the concentration, possess his imagina- 
tion, and arouse his ardour, not less strongly, per- 
haps even more so, than the French romances of 
chivalry, or the Italian poems in which chivalry 
received its poetical apotheosis. 

The story told in ** Thiodolf,” is calculated to 
excite all its author's liveliest feelings. It is the 
history of a young Icelandic hero of the tenth 
century, whose adventurous wanderings through 
Europe bring him into relations with the knights 
of Provence and Italy, the Mahometans of 
northern Africa, the Emperor and nobles of Con- 
stantinople, and the barbaric hordes of the Bulgs- 
rian valleys. 
rials thus collected, the author shows alike his 
besetting faults and his redeeming excellencies. 
He gives us much confusion of narrative, and 4 
little silliness and insipidity. Lut these are only 
blots breaking out occasionally, ina picture painted 
with great spirit, and with fine poetic tenderness. 

The character of the hero is one which Fouque 
delights much in contemplating. Its peculianty 
consists in the union of frank simplicity with a¢- 
venturous courage. ‘The man is half child, half 
demi-god. This is the outline of the character of 
the persecuted Engelschall, who is on the whole 
the most successful figure the author has paintes. 
The same features prevail, in gigantic dimensio™, 
throughout the scenes in which we ao 
Sigurd the Serpent-slayer ; and they recur m all 
the most animated of the minor stories. They 
appear, in simple touches, in the little story known 
to English readers, called “ the Field of Terror. 
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In the “ Thiodolf,’ the character is at 

“s nainted with great force and precision. One 
pain defect of the work, a defect which exempli- 
the writer's want of steady and comprehensive 
of thinking, lies in this, that the incidents 

yo the character do not square with each other ; 
jst the adventures in which the Icelandic war- 
gor is engaged, are often indeed highly interesting 
iq themselves, but seldom tend to bring out the 


features of his character, and might have pro- | 


weeded exactly in the same manner, though that 
jaracter had been very different. 

The first chapter of the romance makes us ac- 
gainted with Thiodolf, and with the Tuscan 
‘night Pietro and his Provencal lady. These 
ihree are the principal persons of the story. 

The waves were yet very high, the fragments of the 
wrecked ship were driven wildly over the sea; even 
ge mast, by clinging to which the knight Pietro had 
aiely brought his beloved to shore, was now borne back 


+ 


° s | ’ 
ve g towering wave into the boundless ocean. 


“Pietro heeded it not, although he had fastened a | 
terchief full of jewels and gold to the mast and had not | 


set detached it; in this moment he had noticed nothing 


‘sthe world but the fair pale being in his arms, who | 
isd not yet reopened her heavenly eyes. The storm 


played roughly with her dark silky hair, aud drove it 
wow in wild beauty half over her white face, and now 
drew it back from her smooth forehead ; drops of rain 
él] on her delicate cheeks, and twigs torn from the trees 
msiied round her. but neither that nor Pietro’s ago- 
sised, almost despairing, cry to his beloved, could awaken 


ber from that deep, death-like slumber. The sun was | 


sisking in the west, and still the fair form lay motionless, 
if, and mute. 


Atlength the calm of approaching evening began to | 


grercome the storia. The winds blew more gently, and 
te broken clouds sailed over the sky with slackened 
seed. Then a gleam of the setting sun broke brightly 
through the gray mist, and rested with a pleasant light 
m the delicate features of the maiden. ‘The wild an- 
nish of Pietro’s heart was hushed, a soft sorrow seeim- 
ed to speak to him in flute-like tones ; he beut over the 
waseless form aud sighed, while tears of love filled his 
ees: “O Malgherita, my only joy! Malgherita!” 
iod,as if it had been granted to none but the gentlest 
winds and lights of nature to awaken so tender a beauty, 
Malgherita opened her eyes at this caressing greeting, 


wd smiled kindly on the evening gleam and on her lover. 


Bat a distinct laugh was now heard close to them; 
adwhile Pietro in angry alarm started up, a slender 
teath of gigantic height came forth from the bushes; an 
suense battie-axe was on his shoulder. He was still 
aoghing,as le said in broken language, half Italian, 
af Provencal,“ Oh, how little the maiden knows 
Bout storms! It will blow, and thunder, and rain, all 
ught. Dost thou not see how low the sea-birds are 
“uming! Thou must be a little foolish, dear lady.” 

“Bold man, be silent !” cried Pietro, and drew his 
wgzer. 

“Leave your little knife in its plaee—leave it,” said 
* ranger, laughing ; “1 will do you no harm. But 
‘you attack me, see, | have a battle-axe. A dozen of 
jer little knives would not make one like it.” 

“Though the sea has swallowed up my arins,” said 
‘ait, proudly, “that will not hinder me from defend- 
Se with the last that is left me, the beauty whom 
0” bast insulted.” 

* Insult beauty !—no, not insult,” said the stranger, 
“itenly becoming grave. “If I spoke uncourteously, 
*"asbecause | ouly bungle at your language. I have 
™ myseif been to that land whence you probably come, 
, kuight and Jady; but my father and uncle have 

~ You come from Italy, do you not !” 

From Marseilles, dear stranger,” said Malgherita; 
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and as he nodded familiarly, to signify that he under- 
_ stood the difference, she continued, a sudden longing ris- 
ing in her heart, “ Are we, then, very, very far from the 
bright Provencal coast {” 
“We are here in Iceland,” said the stranger, gently; 
|“ but it is not so terribly far. Wait a little, lady, per- 
haps half a year: then the best season will come—the 
| gay spring—and then you can sail away.” 
| “Iceland !” said Malgherita, turning pale,and looking 
| down. “Ah, Pietro, shall we ever see thy fair knightly 
| castle in Tuseany ?” 
| “ Why not’ said the stranger. “ Iceland is in this 
_ world,—Tuscany is in this world; anda gallant of the 
right sort may well reach both the one and the other.” 
Then he raised his voice, and sang, in his own tongue, 
the following words :— 
*“ The Northman sails both north and south, 
Sees many lands, and knows them all ; 
The one he greets with kindly gifts, 


~ 


| The other ‘neath his sword doth fall.” 


“TI shall take my first flight next spring,” continued 
he again, in broken southern tongue; “and then I will 
take thee home, pretty lady, and thee too, sir knight, if 
‘thou behave civilly and leave thy little Knife quiet in its 
proper place.” 

Pietro and Malgherita, when they listened to the 
rough-sounding song, recoilected that these tones had 
| been heard by them in their far-off blooming home, sung 
by some noble Normans who had sailed over from Sicily. 
To honour these strangers, many had learnt their lan- 
guage; and so it came that the two lovers could speak 
_to the Icelander in his own tongue, whereby arose far 

better understanding between them. . 

“If I take you to your home so full of golden fruit and 

sunlight,’ said the Ilcelander, “ I shall soon learn Italian. 
_ Hitherto 1 have never left this island. Will you come 
with me to my uncle’s !—I tell you that the rain will 
| soon pour down again,--and then you can see how you 
| like what will be your winter quarters. Autumn storms 
are very wild here; we shall not be able to set out before 
spring.” 

“A winter in Iceland!” sighed Malgherita; “ it is 
very strange.” 

“ What is there to wonder at?” cried the Icelander. 
“A brave man cares little where he winters; but, in- 
deed, you are not a brave man, lady—something very 
different. Will you both come to my uncle’s! J live 
there also,and we have good cheer : plenty of mead and 
ale,and songs and legends as many as one can Wish for.” 

The lovers, in their need, accepted, without delay, the 
hospitable invitation; and perhaps the kind and henest 
heart, which shone forth from the large blue eyes of the 
youth, would have hindered them, even in more favour- 
able circumstances, from giving him an uncourteous 
refusal. So they all three went up the hill by a wild 
path skirting the wood. 


It isin the progress of that part of the narrative, 
where the scene continues to be laid in Iceland, 
that the figure of the hero is most elaborately de- 
picted. We are presented with little incidents, 
exhibiting all the prominent points of his character 
and position; his simple-mindedness ; his single- 
ness and warmth of heart ; his hastiness of temper, 
bursting sometimes into the wild berserker rage, 
constitutional in his race; his gigantic strength of 

body, and his heroic courage ; the simple and 
"ignorant piety of his religious sentiments, heathen 
in their form, half-Christian in their essence, 

At the entrance, a hammer was hanging to an iron 

chain. The young Icelander seized it and thundered it 
three times against the gate. “ Gently, gently!” a 
strong voice was heard to ery from afar. “ 1 knew at 
the first stroke that it was Thiodolf. Thou needst not 
shiver the planks of the door.” And at the same time 
a deep laugh sounded; and soon there was a going hither 
and thither in the court-yard, while the loud bark of 
| dogs burst forth from all sides, 
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“ Only let me come in, you brutes !” cried the youth; | 
“and | will teach you to know Thiodolf better. Silence!” | 


The barking ceased instantly; but a shaggy monster 


quickly appeared on the walls, who looked around with | 


fiery eyes, then gathered itself up for a spring, and 
bounded down amongst those who were waiting at the 
gate. Malgherita screamed in terror; but Thiodolf, 
patting the head of the creature who was fawning upon 
him, said, “ What is there to be so frightened at? It 
is not even one of the hounds; it is only my wolf; and 
when I or my uncle are near, he bites no one.” 

By this time the double gates of the strange building 
were open, and several men with long beards, clothed 
in wolves’ and bears’ skins, with great flaming pine- 
torches in their hands, appeared within. Malgherita, 
hiding her terror, went in with Pietro, and passed 
through the double rank which the men formed, to the 
eutrance of the main building, from whose large hall 
the hearth-light shone through the open door. The 
bearded men bowed lowly and kindly as the guests 
passed them; and Thiodolf, as he went by, gave orders 
that the best and most refreshing food should be pre- 
pared for the wondrously lovely little lady and the noble 
knight whom he had brought with him ; whereupon the 
servants ran with ready zeal in different directions. 
The wolf trotted joyfully behind his master, and showed 
his teeth fiercely at the dogs, who stretched their dark 
heads out of many corners of the building ; and then 
Thiodolf pinched his ear till he howled. They entered 
the hall of the house. There was sitting on each side 
of the hearth, on high stools, a stiff and stately man 
and woman, both very old, and dressed in sirange but 
rich clothing. They looked almost like two images ; 
and for such Pietro and Malgherita at first took them, 
thinking that the fire before them was consuming some 
idolatrous sacrifice. 

But Thiodolf went up to them, saying, “ Uncle Nefiolf 
and Aunt Gunhilda, I bring you two fair guests ;” and 
forthwith the old man got down from his high position, 
greeted Malgherita in no uncourteous manner, and led 
her to his seat ; while the old woman quietly kept her 
place ot honour, and only offered her hand kindly to the 
visiters. It was strange to see how the blooming, 
slender Malgherita, and the old, solemn Gunhilda, sat 
opposite to each other, on their high stools ; and Thio- 
dolf, who, with his uncle and Pietro, had taken lower 
seats round the fire, said, “ The pretty stranger is still 
prettier to lock at since she has sat near my good old 
aunt. It is like that bright future of which the Chris- 
tian priests always talk, compared to the old fallen 
Odin’s time. Wait just a moment, Aunt Gunhilda; you 
must see it too.” Then he sprang up in simple-hearted 
haste, took down from the wall a shield bright as a 
mirror, and asked good-humouredly, as he held it before 


| through the window at the flames : “ jt js } 


| 





ing; and the maiden, in breathless terror, tlrew 


on the bed of Gunhilda, who was only ucw nm eee 
ened. a ened BO ae 
“Gently, gently,” said she, after looking white 


- ut 
quaintance, which has never brought harm to ia old a 


but is its most brilliant ornament. Mount Heels : 
giving out flames ; there is nothing to feat — well 4 
uo danger.”’ ™P 
Malgherita looked up at her, half-comforted, 
doubtful, and was about to question her, when the ay 
—— iag again began to move, and Sung the following 
** Rocky cauldron’s flaming stream, 

Flicker upwards, dance and gieai ' 

Many elfins stir the same— ~ 

Laugh, good people, o'er the flame! 

Echo, give your answer back! 

Bluster, winds! and, lightnings, crack! 

Shrieks, and yells, and torches glowing 

Blazing torrents ever flowing! — 

Yeils, and shrieks, and torches bright !— 

Ha! behold a glorious sight!” 
And again he turned to the window, laughing and elap. 
ping his hands. Malgherita hid her face in tie garment 
of the old woman, whom she implored to save her rm 
that dreadful spectre. Gunhilda went quickly te the 
window, and cried angrily, “ Mad nephew, what an 
thou doing! Wilt thou frighten to death the tender 
maiden here with thy uncouth singing and clapping!” 

“ What!” answered Thiodolf, gently from Without, 

“am I again mistaken! Is she not pleased at this! 


_ My uncle has so often told ine that there are fire moun- 


tains in the south, just like this. I have been hoping so 
long that there would be an eruption of our Heela; be. 


/ cause 1 thought that little Malgherita would then be 


quite at her ease, and comfortable with us as if at home. 
And is it not so! Perhaps there is not noise enough— 
as she said lately that the sea here was not blue enough. 
Wait a while: 1 will just sing a magic song or two to 
the flames: then they will rage as wildly as Loki the bad 
god, when the serpent’s poison trickles on him.” And he 


_ began anew to attune his voice for the fearful song; bur 


the two women, “ Is it not true, Aunt Gunhilda ? is it | 


not a pretty picture? I mean from the contrast.” 
Pietro could hardly keep from laughing; and old 


Nefiolf laughed out most heartily, saying, “ He never | 


dues otherwise. He must go out far into the world be- 
fore he learns its ways.” 

Gunhilda, too, laughed good-humouredly ; and Thio- 
dolf quietly put back the shield in its place, appearing 
accustomed to his uncle and aunt’s well-meant jJesis at 
him, and not much troubling himself to make out what 
they found so wonderful in him. ° ‘ . ; 

A voice pierced through Malgherita’s sleep, crying 
out, “ Hurrah, hurrah! the fire-sport is begun!—the 
fire from the south has reached us!” Malgherita sprang 
up with a shriek; and a red stream of light, pouring in 
through the window, met her eyes. Flames fearfully 
bright were darting up from the summit of a high 


mountain opposite, changing night into day; and a/| 


gigantic man was seen balancing himself on the branches 
of an elm close to the window, his dark form marked 
out against the dazzling light, while he clapped his hands 
as if he took pleasure in the terrifying sight, and perhaps 
had caused it. Malgherita trembled, and murmured 
softly, “ Ah, gracious God, now truly have I lost my 
senses, or the end of the world is coming!”’’ Then the 


Gunhilda called to him that Malgherita lay half sens- 
less from the terror he had already caused her. Thea 
Thiodolf climbed down from his tree, shaking his head, 
and very much troubled. 

Gunhilda’s tender soothing at length made Malgherits 
lift up again by degrees her delicate trembling form; 
and she looked out, not without a feeling of awful ples- 
sure, at the burning Hecla, of which a few broken stories 
had reached her ears in Provence, and which she now, 
with her own eyes, saw so wonderfully near her. 

Rest was over for this night ; morning began to dawn, 
and the men were heard assembling in the hall. Gun- 
hilda led her trembling foster-child down the dark stairs, 
across which fell, occasionally, gleams of the distant 
flames as they shot upwards. 

Nefiolf, Pietro, and Thiodolf were seated round the 
hearth. ‘The women took their usual raised seats; aa¢ 
many reproofs and scoldings were given to the wild youth 
who had so terrified the delicate maiden. He heard them 
all very humbly, with sunken head ; only murmuricg 3 
times that it was most unheard of and perverse ill-tsck, 
which had thus spoilt the pleasure that he bad so long 
been expecting for Malgherita. In future he would thias 


of other and much better sports. 


Pietro tells the story of his love for Malgherita ; 
and Thiodolf, among his other mad freaks, kid- 
naps a Christian priest to marry the lovers. ‘This 
exploit brings on him a quarrel with the priest § 
powerful protector, which he eludes by #™ 
expedient, imitated from the sagas, and not wort 
describing. But the introduction of the feud 
characteristic ;— 

“We have then had a wedding in Iceland!” sid 


tall man on the tree strugk against the window, laugh- | Thiodolf, as they all sat the next morning at breakfast # 
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How did you like it, dear bride and bride- 
oe! f [think that though you were a little frightened | 
gue’ and the storm sang a wild song without, you | 
ge well pleased with the whole business, as it all fell 
un et not altogether displeased with me. Is it not) 
a, And he stretched out both his hands to the young | 
sasband and wife with hearty good-nature ; Pietro and 

ita warmly pressed them. 

#fhere is but one thing to be thought about,” said | 

“but that is a very important one.” 
“Now,” cried Thiodolf, “ I shall be glad to hear this 
gsrrellous fact.” i ; 

# But what can Ido? answered the oldman. “ When 
{ begin to speak out what is in my heart, it is all one as 
w» begin to chide thee; and then thou wilt break forth 
ate thy berserker rage, Which belongs to our race as to 


yl the northern hero-races; and thou wilt destroy us 


"6 Uncle,’ said Thiodolf, “ after the berserker rage one | 
\eomes powerless as a child; then you can bind me, 
vod take every sort of vengeance on me which comes 
so your head.” 

“# And when we are all slain by thy wild hand,” re- 
tamed his uncle,“ who is there to take vengeance on 
thee |” 

‘ That is true,’ answered Thiodolf, shaking his head; 
‘that makes it a very bad business. . I will tell you 
gmething, uncle ; only scold me in moderation, and 
sen I think I can keep myself quiet. All the year 
through, you know Iam used to a certain amountof 

ling. It is true that yesterday somewhat of the 
ad rage broke loose in me; and therefore to-day | can 
js answer for myself than usual.” 

# Just so,” said Nefiolf ; “one must be very much on 
we’s guard with thee.” 

“ay!” replied Thiodolf ; “ but if my berserker rage 
satrong, 1 am strong too, and | can keep it down for a — 

while. If it gets too much for me I will stamp | 
with my feet; and then leave off at once, my very dear 
wele, if your neck is precious to you. And now take 
garage, in the name of all the gods.” | 

“Weil, then,” began his uncle, “ what couldst thou | 
pean by putting so completely out of sight respect and 
god manners towards the noble Gunnar! . . . 
With all his relations and allies—” 

Then Thiodolf stamped on the ground, and the old 
man was silent. But the youth only cried out: “ I 
miber like you to scold me; for I can then think on the 
‘we of my dear father, as he lay so still, and stiff, and 
dead, when the spear of the sea-robber had struck him, 
ad they bore him to the grave, and I followed him, 
weaning. Butl pray you earnestly to abstain from the | 
ike foolish threatenings about Gunuar and his relations. | 
lat him come, with uncles and cousins, and, if he pleases, 
with aunts and sisters to boot. I have long had a great 
wish to make face against a little body of five or six 
rurriors, who would come upon me all at once; and if 
every One in this court wishes to encounter but half the 
umber, it would be light play with Gunnar.” 

At this moment one of the household entered, an- 
wuncing that a messenger from Gunnar stood without, 
“wrathful mien, and bearing a red shield, after a war- 
“kefashion. He demanded that the Christian priest, 
4aas, should be restored, and would not hear of re- 
caving hospitality. 

“There is not the least need that he should !” cried 
“uodolf, still somewhat wild from what had been said; 
* then seized the priest by the arm, and hastened out 

him, to give such answer as he thought fit. Pietro 
wald have followed to protect his fellow-Christian, but 

olf implored him to remain. 

My wild nephew,” said he, “ is not wicked, and 
vil ‘ssuredly do the old man no hurt. But since yes- 
y evening the blood runs madly in his veins; and 
“Shot so master himself that any one can speak 

a uninvited, without some mischief probably en-— 

At the same time Malgherita held fast her husband | 
Yth her little hands anxiously and caressingly, so that | 
Veins » an) sly and caressingly, 80 that | 

could in no ways leave the hall. | 


/ unmarried. 
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In the meanwhile Thiodolf, mounted on the outer 
wall of the court, held the old priest over the oak pali- 
sade, suspended in the air, and called out to the mes- 
senger : “ Since thou hast made thy request so boldly, 
and after such unmannerly fashion, it would be a right- 
ful return to thee if I were to throw thy jewel broken at 
thy feet. But I myself love him too well for that. Wait 
a little, and I will bring him down to thee forthwith.” 
Then he drew back the priest, stroked his cheek lovingly, 
and carried him down to the door with the attention 
and reverence of a son. As he gave him over to the 
messenger he said to the latter: “ Take that dear good 
old man carefully home for me. I should have done it 
myself, had you not made so needless a noise with this 
coming of yours. And you may tell your lord that it 
need not come to war between us. I will give myself 
up to him at the next assembly on the Rock of Justice, 
and submit to what he himself shall acknowledge to 
be fair.” Therewith he returned to his friends round 
the fire, and said, smiling: “ Be in no trouble about a 
war. I see that with fellow-countrymen that is not to 


be thought of. Still I will not be threatened ; and I 


know well how I can peaceably get out of the business. 
But if Gunnar will have war and tumult,—well, then, 
it is his fault, and I shall no longer be in the least sorry 
for it.” 

The winter passes away ; and the shipwrecked 
travellers sail from Iceland for the south of Europe, 
in a ship which has been built by Thiodolf, and in 
which he accompanies and protects them. He is 
attracted longingly by the report his friends have 


given him, of the majestic beauty of Malgherita’s 
elder sister Isolde. 
father of the sisters, had refused to give the 


The Provencal baron, the 


younger in marriage while the elder remained 
She, the elder, had declared that no 
bridegroom was worthy of her; and hence had 


arisen the difficulties which tempted Pietro to elope 


with his mistress. The young Icelander swears 
that he will tame the Provencal ‘lady’s pride. 
Accordingly, when in their voyage they approach 
the coast of Provence, he insists on landing, and 
undertakes to make Isolde his own, and thus to 
remove the barrier to a reconciliation. The means 
he uses for this purpose, are very brave, and (with 
respect be it said) very foolish. The issue is that 
which foolish bravery deserves. Isolde, secretly 
pleased with Thiodolf, but naturally discontented 
with his rough style of wooing, escapes from him, 
and disappears, ne one knows whither. The 
baron, distracted by the loss of both of his 
daughters, invokes on Malgherita’s head a curse, 
which is not fully revealed to us as yet, but which 
is to make her and her husband miserable for 
years. Thiodolf is sorely dejected. He has begun 
to learn that brute courage is not the most efficient 
instrument for promoting human happiness. In 
this portion of the narrative, there is some very 
picturesque description. Here is the approach to 
the coast of Provence :— 

And now that all was still and quiet in the ship, and 
it glided with arrow-like swiftness on its way, Malgherita 
thought of the time when in her childhood she was wait- 
ing for the Christmas-tree and its gifts. At times she 
slumbered, and smiling dreams came to her, as if she 
already saw before her the beloved shore of Provence ; 
and when she awoke in joy, and saw that she was yet 
in the ship’s cabin, with a little lamp hanging before her 
bed, she returned again with unspeakably calm and deep 
delight to her quiet hopeful waiting. 

As the morning began {to glimmer through the veil 
hung up before the window, she aroee and aderned her- 
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self very carefully, like a bride, in order to welcome her | she raised her stately form with queen-lij:s 


fair home most joyfully. She had not long to wait before | 


Thiodolf came and knocked at the little door, which he 
opened at her friendly “ Enter !” and then stood as if 


dazzled. 


“Qh, all ye gods!” eried he, bending low, “ how | 


beautiful is Malgherita become ! But come forth into 
the light of day, thou blooming child of Walhalla ; the | 
glimmer of the lamp is not nearly bright enough to give 
thee light.” 

And then as she went forth, and Pietro clasped her 
with loving wonder, and she from his arms looked out | 
upon that near land, with its sunny meadows, and 
shades of chestnut and olive-groves, and its silvery 
gliding streams, and her father’s castle shining afar, 
and on the other side the princely port of Marseilles 
Dear reader, thou too hast a native land! it may be 
much less fair than that garden of Provence ; but re- 
member how joy filled all thy senses, when, after a long 
absence, it was allowed thee unexpectedly to see it in 
the blessed brightening light of early morning and of 
love !—Malgherita stood smiling and motionless as some 
lovely statue, while the ship was steered with a still 
and even motion nearer and nearer to the land. They 
east anchor, and a little boat was lowered, while a troop 
of brave Icelanders plunged with all their arms into the 
foaming sea, and swam singing to the strand. 

The scene of Thiodolf’s wooing, likewise, is too 
important to be passed over entirely ; but it is too 
long to be quoted in full :— 


great Provencal baron. From its open arches one looked 


the outer wall of the castle. It was a pleasant siglit to 
look over upon the deep green summits of the trees, 
between which shone out now waving grass, and now 
the waters of little erystal ponds and of the moat. ‘The 
deer could be heard rustling through the bushes, or 
feeding on the branches; and at times they could be seen 
playing together in the open parts of the wood. 

A beautiful crucifix, painted on the wall of the 
vaulted passage, recalled to mind the founder of the 
house, who had been a skilful painter, although his 
wielding of the pencil had never interfered with his 
wielding of the sword. He was equally dexterous with 
both, and had painted the image of the Saviour in this 
spot, which was expecially dear to him, that he might 
sanctify and soften by the holiest thought the joy which 
here flowed in to him from the chase and life in all its 
freshness. It was said, too, that he had concealed in 
the wall a very mysterious prophecy relating to some 
of his descendants, but the exact spot was no longer 
known. In short, most of the dwellers in the eastle, 
and the great baron himself, looked with more awe 
than satisfaction on this part of the building ; for won- 
derfal tales were told about it, how the shade of 
Huldibert—thus the founder of the family was named 
—at times swept along the gallery, and would often 
appear in the saine spot, taking part in the concerns of 
the family. 

The beantiful Isolde was quite a stranger to this 
fear ; so far from it, she loved this place above all 
others ; and when the great baron, in the vain endea- 
vour to turn her from her longing for the convent, 
almost forced upon her diversion after diversion, she 
would often take refuge in this spot, calming and 
relieving her earnest mind by prayer and reflection ; 
for in this place, shunued by all, even her imperious 
father did not dare in the slightest degree to disturb 
her. 

And so it happened that on the evening after the 
stately hunting-party, when Thiodolf for the first time 
had gazed on Isolde, she went in deep thought to her 
beloved arched walk. . . . 2... 

While she stood in deep thought, leaning against a 
column, a sound as of wings rustled past her. She 
started in sudden womanish fear; but instantly, her 
mind awaking to something of supernatural that per- 
haps was about to reveal itself according to her desire, | 


| her ancestors.” 


Pride, and 
Here Mand 
on, whe wi, 
the no) lest of 
Again there flew something close to her 

/and she saw with a quick glance that it was 


said, “ Who is it that would speak to me ? 
Isolde, the eldest daughter of the great bar, 
not yield in courage and high spirit to + 


dark locks. 
a beautifa] 


falcon. At the same momenta knight, in Shining a 


| but with a strange head-covering, sprang over the balns. 


trade of the gailery, close to her, and said, «| knew 
well that Isolde stands here, and for that reason dg | 
too stand here.” 

She recognised the Northman chief whom she hag 
before seen in the chestnut-wood, and to whom she 
had given a kindly look ; but now, vexed at her bo 
of something higher being deceived, she turned ” 


aWay 
displeased, saying, “ Return, sir stranger, whenee ~~ 
ry ’ . ~*\ ) 

are come. The ear of Isolde is not open to you: and al! 
you; i 


that you could say would here be an idle 
fooling.” 

* | would fain know that, somewhat more certainly” 
said Thiodolf, without stirring from the spot. “ Hearker 
beautiful maiden! thou art an image of all that ic 
lovely and gracious, but yet, in sooth, thou art Pad 
goddess ; and therefore thou must listen before thog 
canst know that my speech is fooling, else thou thyself 
would be foolish, and that were pity.” : 

Isolde fixed on him a long, wondering look. Her 
pride had well-nigh vanished before this calm, simple 
and almost chiidishly expressed strength ; but, endea. 


and useless 


_ vouring to confirm her haughtiness by another thought, 
A lofty vaulted passage led into the castle of the | 


she said, “ 1 know not by whose permission you stand 


in this place, nor, indeed, how you are come hither.” 
down upon a thicket full of deer, which vet lay within | 


“ That will I relate to thee,” said Thiodolf. « See, 
I came, as was seemly, to the great gate of your castle, 
but it was in no seemly fashion that some rude hal- 
bardiers on guard asked me my name, and who I was. 
I gave them for answer, that theirs were bad, inhos- 
pitable manners, to begin by asking a stranger after 
such things, and not at least to give him first a cup of 
honour. Thereupon one of them would have made a 
grimace, as if to laugh at me; but I struck him on the 
mouth, so that he fell down, and then I went forth. 
The others were not so well satisfied with this that 
they should wish to follow me ; so 1 went all round the 
castle ; and, as | am accustomed to much more rugged 
paths amongst rocks, I easily climbed over the outer 
walls, and afterwards up here to thee, by the balustrade 
of the gallery. Now, hearken to the rest patiently, 
and then thou wilt perceive that no foolish word shall 
pass my lips.” 

Isolde shook her head, and seated herself on a projee- 
tion of the wall; she looked down for a moment thought- 
fully, and said, at length, “* You are a strange, unheard-of 
guest ; but yet speak to me.” 

* That will be easily done,’ answered Thiodolf ; * for 
hearken, what sweet sounds of horns and lutes float over 
to us from the court of the castle. <A true heart can 
speak out incomparably well to such sounds.” 

In truth, many notes from wind and stringed instru- 
ments were heard from the halls of the castle. They 
came from some troubadours who there held a trial of 
skill, ‘ 

Isolde smiled proudly at Thiodolf, or strove to do #0; 
but he said, very earnestly, “ Oh, make not so hatefal s 
grimace ; it becomes thee ill, believe me. Yes, I eau 
say yet more: your white Christ certainly never looked 
so in His whole life.” 

“ How sayest thou—your Christ! Art thon, then,s 
heathen ?”’ answered Isolde, bewildered. : 

“ Whatever I may be,’ cried Thiodolf, “ in this 
moment I am truly better than thou; for thou haughtily 
wouldst send me away, and | bring thee joy and peace 
in rich abundance.” er 

* Show me the joy and peace, if I am to believe i 


them,” said Isolde, without being able to raise her eyes 


from the ground. <A blush like dawning mor 
over her cheeks. + tte 
“ Ah, thou messenger of the gods !” sighed Thiodolf 


“ when thou lookest so lovely, like a heavenly flower, | 
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gat bambly confess all to thee. This is what I meant. | 


THIODOLF, THE ICELANDER. o27 


Thiodolf greeted them by stretching out his left hand; 


father must forgive that poor gentle Malgherita ; while with the right, in sign of peace, he so threw his 


then I will carry away by foree from her castle 

roud, disdainful thing, Isolde, who thinks that 
no knight good enough for her, and marry her 
Christian fashion. I shall afterwards take her 
Thus would it be well with us all. 


dere 15 
aher the 


with me. 


ig sooth, to the son of a Northman prince ; Pietro and | 


herita will find grace with him; Isolde’s proud 
spirit will be broken, and 1—well, then, a brave man 
nerrerse as she will, yet will she not be able to imbitter 
gy delight in daring adventures.” 


aust always think of himself last, and my wife may be | 


| must be dreaming — thou art mad !” said Isolde, | 


patting her hand tu her forehead. 

# Nay, lady,” answered Thiodolf, “ thou art not 
greaming ; but thou hearest how a brave Northman 
wij] deal with his wife, if she is such an one as I had 
‘saged thee to myself. But thou wilt be far other- 
wise. Dear, lovely, noble Isolde, what I did for the 
ake of Pietro and his wife, I now do for my own sake 
lone. Oh, give me thy fair, proud hand. I pray thee, 
dear Isolde, hearken how the harps breathe to us from 
sar. They may urge my suit; I feel that 1, a poor, 
rough Northman, cannot do it so well.” 

It seemed almost as if Isolde were about to answer 
this strange speech mildly. 


7 


But the strd4ins which but | 


‘ast before had only breathed in soft whispers, now | 


vaddenly arose in triumphant and stately measure; so 
that Isolde drew herself up like a queen, and said, 
*Hence, thou bold, deluded man! What passes for 
eorhantment in chy poor snowy north here happily avails 


pothing. Thy daring is now known to me, and I tell | 


thee that | will never stoop myself to thee, the less be- 
eguse thou hast shown thyself so overbold.” 


*Qh, ho!” said Thiodolf, “ the aspect of things is | 


changed. 
frstformed. Pietro and Malgherita must on no account 
ie the sufferers ; and J will soon see how I can overcome 
thee, thou fair, unruly thing !” 

So saying, he took Isolde in his arms, and bore her 
down the steps of the arched walk. In the same way he 
passed through the garden, and she was far too stunned 
and terrified by this unexpected attack to be able to 
ell for help; and, perchance, no help would have 
availed against Thiodolf’s anger’and heroic strength. 

Isolde having disappeared, Thiodelf, eager and 
resolute, sets out to find her. 
in vain on the shores of Barbary, where he kills a 
jon and a host of Moors; and he visits on his 
way back a Sicilian convent, in which he places a 
fiir, but frail lady, whom he had made captive by 
nistake, thinking her to be Isolde :— 


Qa a promontory of southern Sicily there stood a fair 
iad solemn convent. The country all around looked 
retired and lonely. None there knew whether peace 
war prevailed in the world. But whatever news, 
whether threatening or promising, pierced this deep 
murement, was thought of as an important event, and 
vas spoken of perchance for fifty years or more, until 
wme hew occurrence interposed. 

Ithappened that one day the armed vessels of Thio- 
“of approached the coast. Some of the nuns looked 
‘oa themselves as lost, others thought it a solemn trial 
“at from God, while others again expected something 
Perious and joyful. Whatever might be the result, the 
mies of the holy building were opened in humble sub- 


“sion, and the light of coloured torches streamed forth | . . 
‘ he gains * “edge. ing Pietro’s destroyed castle. 


i 
“mm the sacred enclosure. The abbess stood at the 


i with all her nuns; and they sang, as the wonderful 
“ro drew near: 


“ Come ye here with death's decree ? 
Martyrdom will set us free ! 

As weary pilgrims do ye come ? 
Welcome to our humble home! 
Come ye but as pious guests 7 
Heavenly joy will fill your breasts ! 


, 


Now must I return to the plan which I had | : . a 
: -fruitlessly for Isolde, that proud lady’s sister had 


suffered heavy calamities. 


lance that it fell to the ground with its point downwards. 

“ We understand your courteous greeting,” said the 
abbess; “and we thank God that He sends you to us 
with gentle thoughts. Make known to us what you 


_— | want from our poor convent.” 
ny father will have married his eldest daughter, and, | 


“Ah, holy dame,” answered Thiodolf simply, “ we 
ask for nothing; we bring you something instead: but 
whether the gift is worthy of thanks, experience must 
first show. This fair young lady, whose guardian I 
have become after a somewhat strange fashion, you are 
to keep with you for a year, or perchance rather longer, 
as it may happen.” . , : . ; 

He then asked to be conducted round the convent, 
and inquired how the nuns lived, and what they did in 
order to serve their God. He listened for a long while 
very patiently; but at last he struck his spear against 
the marble floor of the church, so that the maidens 
trembled; and cried out, * Was Isolde made for that? 
Never! It may do for others; but not, in sooth, for 
that proud, lofty, princely being. Spread the sails, 
IceJanders, that we may find her before a mad vow has 
passed her lips. For,ah! if she has once taken it, | 
must myself bid her keep it; and my heart would break 
inatdwain!” And with furious haste he flew out of the 
convent, down to the sea and to his ship, and had no 
rest till the barks, driven by favourable winds, were 
sweeping on over the blue surface. But when no more 
could be done, he became gentle and quiet, and smiled 
as he looked back at the convent, saying, “* It is strange ! 
I had always purposed, if I once came to such a house, 
to set it open, that all the maidens might run out if so 
they pleased ; and now | myself have brought one into 
it. Marvellously seldom can man know how things will 
come to pass.” 


But while Thiodolf had thus been searching 


Her father, although 
essentially mad, was not so mad as not to know 
that there must be a cause before there can he a 
corresponding effect. He had cursed his daughter 
Malgherita, prophesying that she should never 


hold a healthy child on her lap till a certain con- 


He seeks for her 


dition were fulfilled. The nature of the condi- 
tion he had wisely kept to himself: perhaps, 
when we discover it, we may think it hardly 
worth looking for. Jut in another particular the 
crazed baron had acted yet more wisely : he had 
taken the precaution of giving his curse a help. 
He had sailed to Tuscany with his vassals, and 
burned his son-in-law’s castle to the ground. An 
infant son, lately born by Malgherita, disappeared 
in the conflagration. Thiodolf has now another 
object to seek for: he sails southward with Pietro 
and Malgherita. 

Among the adventures they meet with before 
reaching the metropolis of the Eastern empire, 


there are some which must not be left unnoticed. 


j 


One or two give characteristic traits of the hero, 
and of his nation and age. Another is important 
for the further progress of the story. 

Thiodolf has squandered his treasures among 
the heggared inhabitants of the district surround- 
His Icelandic sol- 
diers have remonstrated and complained ; and in 


_his anger he has raised his hand to strike an old 





man, who had been the organ of the grumblers. 
The affront called for reparation ; and the chief 
offers the combat to his insulted follower. 


When now the whole band of soldiers was collected, 
and some were about to mark out the place of combat 
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with hazel wands, according to the northern fashion, 
Thiodolf said, “ Nay, halt! I have another proposal to 
make. Ye know how our ancestors were wont often to 
fight — blow for blow; and the one threatened must 
neither give way nor defend himself, nor even move an 
eyelash ; and so it goes on till one lies dead on the 
und. I think we may fight now after this manner, 
for I have long wished for such a trial; and, besides, 
here is a cause serious enough for it. I need not say 
that my injured adversary shall have the first blow.” 

No opposition was made to this, though the once far- 
famed northern custom had long been disused; and they 
solemnly, and with grave earnestness, prepared for the 
terrible work. Two chosen warriors placed themselves 
opposite to each other, and stretched out their drawn 
swords, in order to make sure of a distance not too 
fatally near, nor too harmlessly distant ; and when they | 
had agreed upon this, they stamped deep marks on the 
ground with their iron heels, withdrew, and Thiodolf 
and his opponent took the places thus marked out. 

Thiodolf stood there unprotected and unencumbered, 
Helmfrid’s golden shield hanging at his back, his sword 
lowered in his right hand, his large blue eyes looking 
joyously at his adversary, awaiting the fearful blow 
which was about to fall. The sword whirled once in 
the air with a dazzling flash—not a feature of the young 
hero changed ; and now it seemed that the blow must 
thunder down, when suddenly the old warrior drove his 
weapon with noise into its sheath, and cried out, “ No; 
I cannot strike after this way that young noble shoot of 
an old stem, were all the gods of Asgard to say, ‘ Hew 
him down !’ he stands there too bright, and bold, and 
beautiful.” 

“ Then what else shall be done?” asked Thiodolf, in 
displeasure. 

“Young sir,” answered the old man, “ that will 
chiefly depend on your answer to a question that I will 
put to you. If I had now struck you, but not so as to 
kill nor disable you, how would you have struck me in 
return ?” 

“With all my strength,” answered Thiodolf; “ so 
help me, Odin! And I believe, old sir, it would have 
been your last.” 

“Well,then,” said the old man, “we may be reconciled. 
You would not have spared me as if I had been helpless. 
My beloved Thiodolf, you have offered yourself to my 
blow; you would likewise have struck me: the offence 
is past and gone, and I give you the kiss of peace with 
my whole heart, noble son of a prince. But I will | 
break the neck of any who dares say a word against 
this reconciliation.” 

he joyous clashing of arms showed how the old man | 
need encounter no adversary. They all rowed or swam | 
back to the ships, with increased love to their young 
leader ; and Malgherita, when she heard how gloriously | 
all had ended, could not but offer a kiss from her rosy 
lips to her valiant friend. Thiodolf bent down joyfully | 
to the delicate lady ; and Pietro stood by without the 
least return of his former foolish jealousy, knowing well | 
what seenre treasures he possessed in his wife and his 
brother-in-arms. 


After this, Thiodolf exacts tribute from the | 


island of Zante, professing that it was a debt | 


; 
} 


owing to his father, who had given service to the | 
Zantiotes, and been refused payment. He first | 
demands from them the sum owing, and a fine for | 
the delay. When they hesitate, he shows himself | 
to be, with all his simplicity, not ill qualified for | 
the financial department in his national profession | 
of piracy. | 

He told them what they owed to his father, and also 
what, on account of the long delay, he meant now to 
require of them. Then they raised great complaints 
that they were unfairly dealt by, and said that they 


would hardly have paid so much treasure to the largest 
squadron. 


“That depends upon the squadron,” said Thiodolf, 








could get at more or less. But I jud 
sufficient ; and I am not wont to take tin a: 
oeupio™ Y other 

He remained, however, quite gentle, and Jet the an 
voys eee oe ba wise and well-stated oe, 
ings. But when they at length began great) 
themselves, he said— a ee lameng 

“ Now be not so sorrowful ; for, to \Show you I 
mean you no evil, I will do you a pleasure. My uncle 
will have to send again for his share, and you wilj hare 
a second fight. So you can count me out two shares, 
and I will take his with me.” 

But when the envoys grew yet paler, and looked 
upon this offer as an insult, Thiodolf waxed wroth, and 
cried out— 

“An honourable man would sooner have fire ig his 
house than the property of another; and you would 
keep my uncle’s! Wait awhile. 1 see that you Would 
rather not pay Uncle Nefiolf’s share. A little more de. 
lay, and I will land without further negotiation op your 
island, and I will take myself what belongs to as— 
perchance also a little over; for swords are rules with 
which it is difficult to measure exactly.” 

Then the envoys grew very humble and very gu 
missive ; and before long, many boats rowed from the 
shore, laden with gold, and purple stuffs, and silver 
vessels, and carried them to Thiodolf’s ships, where 
they were taken in. 


From the Ionian Islands the sea-king’s vessel} 
sails to Laconia, whose remembrances of vanished 
bravery stir powerfully the spirit of the young 
Northman. On this classical shore they have ap 


“whether it would take more or less, or rather ik 


|adventure, which calls for a retrospect. We 


omitted to say, that in Norway, on the voyage, 
Thiodolf had gained in combat a venerated 
trophy, the golden shield of Helmfrid. This 
famous warrior had been vanquished, and had 
lost his shield. His mistress, the daughter of the 
king of Norway, had retired from the world, to 
pine in sorrow ; and he himself, dishonoured and 
despairing, had disappeared from all men’s sight. 
Now, in the forest near Lacedemon, Thiodolf and 


his followers discover traces of a Northern band of 


warriors ; in a laurel tree they find fixed a gigan- 
tic lance, which none but Thiodolf can draw out. 
He exultingly declares it to be the spear of 
Helmfrid. 


It was done as Thiodolf commanded. Many a brave 
northern hand shook the shining weapon; but it remained 
firm and immovable in the tree. Pietro likewise in vain 
tried with his utmost strength. Then Thiodolf drew 


| near, and even his first effort failed. He began again the 


trial, anger already flashing in his eyes; aud at length 
he tore the spear from the groaning and cracking laurel- 
stem, and with it fell his whole length on the grass, his 
armour rattling as he fell. But he held fast in his hand 
the conquered spear. Then there bent over him a tall 
old man, shining in brilliant northern armour, 
approach none had perceived in the heat of the contest, 
and who now, with a grave smile, said in the 
tongue, “ Young man, young man, who then has taught 
thee to draw forth from a tree the lance of He old 
Thiodolf slowly arose, looking keenly into the 
man’s eyes, and still more keenly, till at 
haughty young head was bent, and he again sank 
on his knees. The Northmen stood around im 
ment, leaning on their spears. But Thiodolf | ys 
forward the golden shield which hung by & chain the old 
back, unfastened it, and said, holding 1t 
hero, “ Take it, dear and honoured master; for beyond Toe 
all doubt you are Helmfrid.” a 
The old warrior stepped back in wonder, before, wt 
golden brightness of the shield; a deep eri sat? 
shame and half of joy, flew to his cheeks, as 3° “™ 
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God’s name, thou brave boy, how didst thou 
shield ?”’ 
bly, in open fight, as I need not say,” 
olf. “My own steel shield, which I 
ag hangs in the place where this once 
‘on the linden-tree, on the Norwegian shore.” 
did not leave my golden shield as a free gift 

lindens,” murmured Helmfrid in return; 


a added, turning away, “ O victorious boy ! throw 
for the only dishonoured hour of my life is 
rd 








oo tat shield over thy back. Else I could not look 
a ack to me with burning shame by its golden 


é Pishonoured ?” cried Thiodolf, springing up with 
swiftness of 2 deer. “ Bid, I pray you, another 
don thyself speak thus, and I will so bring him back 
reason that he shall wonder at himself. Dear, noble, 
Ate master, 1 am not surely the first to tell thee that 
without victory is not always without glory. All 


ay when thou wast borne senseless to thy ship.” 
Po they so?” asked the old man, joy sparkling in 
But then again he cast down his proud eyes to 
de ground, looking like a wounded eagle, and sighing, 


THIODOLF, THE ICELANDER. 





‘What can that avail? I yet there lost my shield !” 

“My good star has chosen me to bring it back to thee,” 
aid Thiodolf, “little worthy as I am of-the great 
moar. Though I am abrave and true-hearted fighter; 
dat 1 may say without boasting.” 

*4y,” cried Helmfrid, “thou hast so beseemed thy- 
git. He who could win back this shield,—the Norway 
mariors are powerful heroes,—he might honourably 

ag back the weapons of an emperor. But now name 
iiyslf to me, that I may know right certainly that such 
sprecions gift was brought back to me not only by a 
frend, but by one of a friendly race.” 





4nd hardly had the words, “ Thiodolf, the son of | 
Asmandur,” passed the lips of the youth, when Helmfrid | 
him in his strong arms, and asked after Uncle 
Nefolf and Aunt Gunhilda, and many other Iceland 
frends and relations. And then he gave three mighty | 
basts on his war-horn, and called the while, “ Hither, | 
rbrave Veringers, hither! (Great joy has arisen for 
yar chief; great joy also for you!” Thiodolf would 
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king is softened down into civilization and Chris- 
tianity. But, as a whole, this second stage in the 
development of the hero’s character is not 80 suc- 
cessfully depicted as was the first. Fouqué'’s 
genius, admirably qualifying him for painting a 
scene of chivalrous bravery, of heroic self-sacrifice, 
or of romantic and poetic tenderness, is by no 
means adequate for dealing with the dramatic 
element of poetical invention ; at least, it fails him 
unless when the elements to be harmonized are 
very few, as well as very simple. And here, too, 
the effect of the narrative is in some places injured 
by the prominence given to the secondary figures 
of the main groups—to the baron, who is avowedly 
crazed, and to his daughter and son-in-law, who 


Pie Atrth résonbd With thy decds on that | are too mawkish to appear with advantage in any 
0 : 1 


other position than that of mutes oraccessories. Yet, 
as we have said, this series of Byzantine scenes 
possesses many excellencies. For the mere nove} 
reader we are not sure but its bustle and variety 
and animation, and the vivid interest which is 
awakened on the approach of the catastrophe, may 
make this to be the most attractive part of the 
work. But we must leave all readers to become 
acquainted with it for themselves. From us they 
shall not learn how fearfully Thiodolf avenged the 
carrying away of Isolde ; nor how long and dis- 
appointingly Isolde herself eluded his loving 
search ; nor how the heroic Helmfrid fought, and 
conquered, and was slain; nor how Thiodolf van- 
quished the Bulgarians, and became a mighty chief 


_in the imperial armies, and how he might have 
| sat next to the throne, or perhaps on the imperial 


seat itself, but how he refused to purchase great- 
ness by feigning love, and remained faithful to the 
memory of her who seemed to be lost to him for 


lure given him the shield; but Helmfrid put it back, | ever ; nor how the curse pronounced on the Pro- 
wring,“ It must be done publicly and solemnly.” _vencal family was removed ; nor how Thiodolf, 
Helmfrid has entered the service of the Greek | who had been true to his love when tempted by 
emperor. He commands the emperor's northern | ambition, was true-hearted and noble even when 
ly guards, those brave and faithful Veringers | love itself tempted him to feign religious convic- 
thom Gibbon has described, and whom Scott, in | tion; and how, after many struggles, religious 
is declining days, feebly endeavoured to portray | truth dawned upon him through conscientious 
a“Count Robert of Paris.” Thiodolf, learning | feeling ; and how, at length, atonement, and 
that he will find at Constantinople the supposed | union, and happiness, made the whole scene bloom 
nvisher of Isolde, joyfully agrees to accompany | like the garden of Eden. 

“ancient soldier thither. | We are sorely tempted, however, to extract 
Throughout the latter half of the book the | either the vigorous picture of the storming of 
jung Icelander is a soldier of the Greek empire. | Wladimir’s Bulgarian castle, or that other, 
Thereare many fine things in this part of the story, | equally picturesque, in which (by an invention’ 
af sme things so good that we are sorry to find | clumsy enough) we see the long concealed love of 
wlimits for criticism or extract are already almost | Isolde for Thiodolf breaking out irresistibly, and 
mached. There is great splendour of description, | unconsciously furnishing to her unhappy sister the 
wh of natural scenery in southern Europe, and | means of recovering her child, and being reeon- 
the magnificence which dazzled the eyes of be- | ciled to her father. Both we cannot. give, and 


“ers in the luxurious imperial court. The | 
Merest of the narrative, likewise, which is far 
“much divided in the earlier stage of these By- 
mine adventures, rises again towards the close, 
il becomes at last exceedingly intense. Nor, 
is this second half of the romance by any 
‘als wanting in strokes of character-painting. 
the principal purpose of this half is the 
pletion of Thiodolf’s taming—if we may be 
irtiven the application of such a phrase to the 


Perse, by which the wild young heathenish sea- 
X1.—NO, CXL. 





neither fully ; but a part of the warlike scene in 
Bulgaria will vary the character of our specimens, 
and convey a favourable impression of Fouqué’s 
skill in passages of warfare. 


Thiodolf sprang on his horse; for in this place the 
forest was less overgrown, and a gentle hill to 
lead up to the castle of Wladimir. He flew up it, 
sounding his horn. Every one whese horse had fol- 
lowed, rushed up after him; and so,at the end of the. 
wood, he quickly drew up in order a troop of horse, 
stretching out so as to cover the dismounted and 
foot-soldiers, when in scattered detachments they ae 

a) 





| 
| 
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from the wood. Philip, whose faithful chestnut horse 
had not left him, was sent to hasten the ordering of the 
troops; for the Bulgarians were flying over the plain, 
and Thiodolf dared to hope that by a rapid attack of 
the foot-soldiers the taking of Wladimir’s castle might 
at once be effected. 

Close before him lay the strange building, in the 
midst of many outworks and intrenchments. Uncouth 
towers, with oddly-shaped roofs, rose up heaped together 
on one side like so many adjoining houses; on the other 
side were none. With the same caprice bright colours 
were streaked over walls and battlements, and coloured 

s floated now from loop-holes, now from roofs. 





“I prefer the house where Uncle Nefiolf and I dwell 
in Iceland,” said Thiodolf; “for it looks as if earnest | 
men of one mind had built it, and that they knew what | 
they liked.” 

A Bulgarian rider sprang forth from a distant part of | 
the wood and galloped towards the castle; but he stopped | 
when he saw the troop of horsemen, and drew near to | 
them, crying out, “ Art thou not the great Thiodolf,thou | 
yonder with the golden helmet, and the silver war- | 
trumpet in thy hand? If thou art he, come forth! We | 
two will bring the strife toan end. Iam Wladimir!” | 

Thiodolf recognised the bold leader on that night in | 
which Helmfrid fell. He joyfully spurred on his horse, | 
and said, “ Praise be to all the gods of Asgard, the time 
is come!” 

Wladimir cried out, as he rushed against him, 
“Wlasta!” and a more joyous thrill passed through 
Thiodolf’s bosom, as, with all the strength of his thun- 
dering voice, he exclaimed “ Isolde !” 

The two young chiefsmaneuvred foratime. Wladimir 
seemed about to hurl his spear, or to let fly an arrow 
from his bow; and kept at a distance, as if mocking his 
enemy. Thiodolf,who had already on this day gloriously 
used his three Helmfrid spears, and had for the time 
lost them, now would rather have decided the combat 
by his good sword Throng-piercer ; and waited only for 
the first spear or arrow of his foe to close quickly in 
—e and to begin the decisive fight of sword to 
sword. 





golden helmet, and almost as swiftly did 
upon his foe; but this was apparently what i 
had wished, for he and his horse remained » Mam 
as if fixed by enchantment; and as Thiodolf 4 
his spurs for a4 final eT he felt that a hoose 1 
thrown over his head, and he was dragged by ; 

Ane Dy it to the 

“ Mean, unknightly,accursed warrior !” he e 
But he already lay on the ground, and his horse bounded 
back, foaming and snorting. 

Wladimir spurred his horse sidewa 
the cord as when the old Helmfrid had been once 
But Thiodolf, with unexpected dexterity, had fixed 
sword in the grass, raised himself by its help 
planting his iron heel deep in the ground, he puilea 
the rope so powerfully, that Wladimir, who had “ 
it round his hand, was forced from his horse, and 
down to hisenemy. Then Thiodolf knelt on his 
and said to some of the Veringer horsemen, “ Bind 
this fellow with his own cords, for he has fought like 5 
robber, not like a hero.” . 

A dismal howl arose from the Bulgarian castles for 


Then an arrow of Wladimir’s flew close to n . . 


| from its ramparts it could be seen how Wladimir way 


overpowered and bound. At the same time the Greck 
infantry and the dismounted soldiers had been drawn up 
in order, and were advancing on all sides, with quick 
steps, against the fortress and its outworks. 

Then suddenly something darted out of a window of 
the tower like a little tongue of flame. The first who 
noticed it thought it was a new gold-coloured flag; but 
the glowing light spread on all sides more wildly, and 
similar ones flashed from all the openings of the building. 
“ The castle of Wladimir is on fire !” exclaimed all the 
troops; and they flew towards it, to rescue whatever 
treasures might there be found. 

And here we close our hasty notice of this inte. 
resting and romantic story, heartily recommending 
it and Fouqué’s other works to those who desire 
to become acquainted with one of the most curious 
sections in the recent history of literature. 
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A Tour through the Valley of the Meuse, with the Legends | 
of the Walloon Country, and the Ardennes, with nume- | 
rous Engravings. By Dudley Costello. Pp. 316. 


London: Chapman & Hall. | 


Tuts externally is a very pretty book, with so strong 
a family resemblance to the works of Miss Costello, that | 
close affinity between these authors is more than probable. 
Nor does its character discredit the relationship. The 
legend, romance, and poetry of the Middle Ages, dashed | 
off without any fetters of system, form agreeable themes | 
for discursive description, enlivened and diversified by 
personal adventures. It is surprising how much that | 
is fresh in romance, antiquity, superstition, and local 
traditions, a diligent inquirer, fond of such pursuits, may 
pick up even in the beaten highways of Flanders and 
Belgium. But Mr. Costello continually diverged from 
the highways, often walked, instead of travelling by 
diligence or railway, and lodged for days in the retired 
hostelries of antique remote villages and small towns, 
rarely visited by travellers. There is a marked simi- 
larity in the superstitions of the peasantry of most of the 
nations of Europe having a northern origin. Among the 
omens and freits still retained in Belgium, it is reckoned 
unlucky to meet a priest, when setting out to accomplish 
any thing of importance. 

The cries of owls, the howling of dogs, the crossing of 
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forks, the spilling of salt, and the number thirteen ats 
feast, are here, as every where in the north, received as 
omens. There are few who like to throw reeds into the 
fire, because they look upon them as contributing & 
wards the support of oxen, and an ox was present at the 
birth of our Sariour,—a sequitur which might save 
many other objects from conflagration! They are very 


| careful in placing the bed of a dying person, lest the 
rafters of the room should be in a contrary direction; 


for they think that if so, the agonies of death would 
inevitably be protracted. In washing linen they are 
careful not to say, the lessire “boils,” but that it 
“plays,” otherwise the linen would be destroyed. To 
take a wren, threatens misfortune or death in the family 
of the captor. The value of a caul is universally recog: 
nised, and the child that is né coiffé is looked upon # 
“born to good luck.” Precious stones are su 
possess, beyond their value in the market, uncommoa 
virtues,—the turquoise preserves the wearer from falls 
and other accidents; the magnet possesses Prope 
still more precious; and the aérite is considered ia- 
valuable in the detection of thieves. . + «+ 
Diamonds, emeralds, and pearls — precious stones, 
indeed, among peasants — were formerly used t eee 
infidelity,—a fact that might readily be if 
peasants’ wives wore them. On Easter Sunday it wa 
in many places, the custom to breakfast on we one? 
laid on Good Friday, in order to keep off adbad Lom: * 
if those who frequent the Kermesse at Easter 
drink rather less, the result would be no mi 
There are many persons who still abstaim from 
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sy Lent, to ward off the toothache, — an equal 
‘from sweetmeats would doubtless be as 
we) ~6On Christmas-eve the yule clog is burnt, and 

"ant carefully kept and put under the bed, to act 
servative nst lightning, in the same way as 

pranch, blest on Palm Sunday, is kept in a 
ua comer. If the custom of affixing formularies 
the incursions of rats and mice has vanished, 
yer against the wolf has fallen into desue- 
wa te may easily believe that cats and mouse-traps 
alt, useful than heretofore and wolves less fre- 
n but the peasants, in some remote villages, still 
eel walls of their houses with chalk, in the form 
paz bea to guard them against fire. 


It would not be difficult still to find parallels to these 
ytions in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; nor 
wt the deep meaning wrapt up in some of them. The 
pilosophy of popular superstitions might form a good 








‘set for an essay. We should have liked much to | 
glow Mr. Costello in some of his wanderings, and espe- | 


ally in the Forest of Ardennes, but must resign that 
sieasare untouched to his leisured readers. 


Te Negotiations for the Peace of the Dardanelles in 
1908-9: with Despatches and Official Documents. 
By the Right Honourable Sir Robert Adair, G.C.B. 
Being a Sequel to his Mission to Vienna in 1806. 
Two volumes octavo. London: Longman & Co. 


The subject of these volumes has comparatively little 
isportance, except for statesmen, diplomatists,and histo- 
fs. To this description of inquirers the Correspon- 
ince at large will be found of interest. It, however, 
derives an incidental value to common readers, from 
erain circumstances connected with the publica- 
im, which toay interest their feelings of justice or 
re of fair play. Sir Robert Adair considers him- 
elf aggrieved, and undoubtedly is aggrieved, by state- 
wats, both of a public and personal kind, which 
ure appeared in the lately published “ Diaries and 
(wrespondence of Lord Malmesbury.” In _ conse- 
qace of these statements, Sir Robert has felt 
timself called upon to vindicate those ministers who 
her appointed him to his embassies, or continued 
im in them, and to clear up points of his private his- 
wy unwarrantably brought before the public by the 
liter of the Malmesbury Correspondence. These ex- 
juations are far from being creditable to the character 


@ the prudence and delicacy of his grandson and 
tier, the present Earl. The correspondence of Sir 
lubert Adair is of itself the best proof that could be given 
this capacity, and an ample vindication of those who 
amsted important public business to his management. 


Te Note-Book of a Naturalist. By E. P. Thompson. 
Post octavo, pp. 287. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
The love of Natural History is in some minds as 

tridedly a passion as the love of music or of painting. 

itis ardent it is usually early developed. This 

m# the case with the author of “ the Note-Book,” in 

fm the taste for investigating minute animated 

tue was displayed in earliest childhood, when a few 
es formed the receptacles of his different speci- 
ws. While still at school in Germany, he had formed 

Muplete cabinet of Lepidoptera of that country, and 

one in Ornithology, which he has nearly 

in England. He has also kept a journal of 

connected with his favourite pursuit. He is, in 
predestined Naturalist, though his discoveries 
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The volume opens with a rather long Essay on Natural 
History, in which its importance and its delights are 
duly set forth and agreeably illustrated by a selection 
of curious facts. The Essay, however, is not the most 
attractive part of the work, the charm of which lies in 
the anecdotes illustrating the characters and habits of 
birds and animals, and especially of those creatures 
which are either the domestic friends and household pets, 
or the near neighbours of man. One never tires of 
listening to stories of the sagacity, drolleries, and wiles, 
of rooks and robins, and the affection and fidelity of 
dogs and horses. Mr. Thompson’s habit of observation, 
and travels in different parts of Europe, and especially 
in the north, have enabled him to collect many traits of 
this sort; of which he gives the most choice in his 
volume. We need not say that these form delightful 
reading, and instructive also, when, as in “ The Note- 
Book,” the wise and perfect adaptation of the living 
| creature to the circumstances in which it is placed, are 
| exemplified. Our few specimens of the work are 
necessarily confined to its slighter features: such as 
this :-— 





NOVEL METHOD OF FISHING. 


As a lad in Germany, I and some of my companions 
hit upon a singular and novel plan of fishing. The 
Nieda, a small stream tributary to the Maine, and 
taking its rise in the Taunus mountains, generally over- 
flows the country to a vast extent after the heavy 
autumnal rains. The rapid succession of frost quickly 
changes these inundations into a most glorious expanse 
of pure, green, and transparent ice. We became soon 
aware of the large quantities of fish moving beneath the 
surface ; and as the water was not deep, the stubble of 
the autumn crops and long grass offered occasional re- 
sistance to their speed. Provided with a little hatchet 
and an iron-shod stick, we fairly skated them down; when 
a hole cut through the ice with the hatchet, and a blow 
on the head with the stick would put us in possession of 
our prey. We could catch thus many pounds weight of 
pike in a day. 


If the following facts are deemed conclusive, the 
“gentle brothers of the angle” must be acquitted of a 
serious charge, long preferred against them and their 
craft :-— 








have kept pace with his devotion to the seience. 


There can be no new argument necessary to prove 
the insensibility of fish to pain. 1 was fishing one day 
at sea ina small boat with some friends, when one of 


{lord Malmesbury, whether for candour or sincerity, | them pulled up a large whiting, which suddenly broke 


away, carrying his only hook and a portion of the line 
with it. Almost instantaneously I had a bite, and haul- 
ed in the very same fish with the former hook in its jaw, 
and thus singularly enough enabled the other party to 
proceed with his sport. The escape and subsequent 
capture did not occupy more than a few seconds of time. 


"CARRIER PIGEONS. 


The system of communication, by means of carrier 
pigeons, between London and Paris, is carried on to a 
very considerable extent and at a great cost. There 
are several perfect establishments kept up by parties 
interested in the quick transmission of intelligence, at 
the ports of Dover and Calais, and at regular 
on the roads of the two countries, whence the birds are 
exchanged in regular order as they return with their 
little billet. The yay ange wees by the hours 
of night is made up by a man on horseback, w in, at 
day light, on srtivied at a pigeon station, ade, ways 
despatch to the keeper, who has his bird in readiness. 
The distance by day is accomplished in less than eight 
hours. It has been found that hawks have proved 
themselves dangerous enemies even to these quick-flight- 
ed birds, and a premium of half-a-crown is paid for 
every hawk’s head produced. The pay of a keeper is 
£50 a-year ; and when this is added to the cost of food 
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and the expense of sending the pigeons on from station | have done to extend and polish his notes, it js not 

to station to be ready for their fight home, it will appear to learn; but we should think that her share 
that the service is attended with considerable outlay. | joint-labour cannot be great. Itis not cle of th 
The duty of training young birds, and the management | e th Brags pong ar that sh. 
of the old ones, in feeding them at proper times, and in Wee AVR Tr; See sad d a ravellers who made 
keeping them in the dark till they are thrown up, is | Journey described. The Notes are exactly Such as mi 
very responsible and almost unceasing. A good bird is | be expected from any educated and intelligent man os: 


not supposed to last more than two years. 'over ground now hackneyed, and almost Profaned by 
nant nae | the multitude of sight-seers and the reporters of what, a 


A striking instance in proof of the existence of these | late years, has been so very often seen and d 
faculties in animals occurred some time since at the | The volume possesses the negative virtue of not jp: 
seat of a noble lord in Surrey. In the park are two | tiresome, as a great deal of ground is gone oniaha 
large pieces of water, divided by a small isthmus, which | compass of letter-press, and, consequently, of a 


widens considerably at one extremity, and at the time ir 
in question a pair of swans were the occupants. A doe verbose. The most striking feature of the work js the 


and her fawn, belonging to a herd of deer in the park, 2Uumerous indications of Moslem prejudice and fanati. 
coming down to one of the pieces of water to drink, were | cism giving way before a more enlarged and frequent 
immediately set upon by the swans; and the fawn, by | intercourse with Europeans. 

their joint efforts, was got into deep water and drowned. | 7,6 Countess Hahn-Hahn has lately given so unfareer. 


After a considerable interval of time, when the swans “ . ; 
: | s abits : 
were one day on the wide part of the isthmus, and thus able an impression of the habits and boasted charms of 


separated from their element, and at a disadvantage, a _ the women of the East, that readers will be glad to hare 
rush was made upon them by a number of the deer, | their imaginations sweetened, or the balance restore 
which trod under foot and utterly destroyed one of | and more accurately adjusted, by another, and that 


, : a af | a 
them. ‘The bereaved doe must have had some means of masculine, and therefore more anprejudiced hand sa: 


communicating her loss to the other deer, and of urging 
them to help her in her revenge ; and the most remark- 
able part of the transaction is, that the deer must have On several occasions we were delighted to watch the 
had a kind of consciousness of the fitness of the moment, | parties of their women who came to the river fn Vaten 
when the swans were, to a great extent defenceless, or | Blue is the only colour they are allowed to wear and 
at least deprived of their greatest advantages, and had | the arrangement of their dress is simple in the extreme : 
no means of effecting their retreat to the water. ; it consists of three pieces—a petticoat from the loins, a 
The annals of animals abound in such and similar | piece over the shoulders, the third, which is worn over 
instances. . : . the head, also serves for covering the face ; in height 
Sudden and decided conduct, and the absence of all they are rather above the European. standard, and 
fear, has its effect on, and intimidates, the most ferocious | graceful as the statues of Greece ; they use for trans 
of beasts. Carter, the celebrated lion king, possessed | porting the water vases of a fine antique form; and as 
perhaps as much daring and self-possession as has ever | they moved along with these on their heads, the beanty 
been known. A full-grown and powerful Bengal tiger | of their figures and extreme elegance of their move- 
was landed out of an Indiaman for him, and was to be | ments, left an abiding impression on the mind, akin to 
trained for his theatrical exhibitions. Carter expressed | that produced by some fair vision. 
no concern at the task, nor anticipated any difficulty ; | ° 
and when he judged the fitting moment to have arrived, | ARAB WOMEN. 
he caused the door of the cage to be opened, and sud- | Having seated ourselves for some time on the brink 
denly stood in the presence of the astonished beast, | of a well near Absalom’s tomb, and drank of its waters 
armed merely with a slight horsewhip. Cowed by the | from the pitchers of some Arab women, who came there 
effrontery and stern glance of the man, the tiger crouch- | to draw, we crossed the ravine by a bridge opposite this 
ed into the most distant corner of its cage terror stricken. | Spot, and returned home, deferring to another day the 
A blow with the whip and an indication of the finger, | further exploring of this awful valley. 
sent the now submissive beast to another corner, and One of the women who drew for us at the well wa 
thus it was kept on the move from spot to spot, till | very beautiful ; like her companions, she wore a large 
Carter, retiring from the cage, declared its entire sub- | White linen veil over her head, falling in graceful folds 
jugation. The feats of this extraordinary man on the | on the shoulders : a sort of boddice or jacket, and . 
stage are well known, but he would often amuse himself | somewhat full petticoat, with a scarf round the waist, 
in private by matching his strength against that of his | completes their costume; the feet and arms are bare, 
animals. I have seen him, for instance, release a puma | With the exception of massive bracelets on the latter; 
from its cage, and seizing the beast by its tail attempt | their limbs are beautifully formed, and all their move 
to drag it along; indeed I do not believe he knew what | ments graceful. 
fear was. Frequently on the stage he has been severely SYRIAN WOMEN. 
bitten and mauled, without exhibiting the slightest | The Syrian Greek women are, beyond comparison, the 
uneasiness, or even fear of the beast, which had convert- | Joveliest in the world. We saw many of those 
ed its feigned ferocity into an actual attack. Altogether | Nazareth, who came down with their pitchers to th 
his command over his animals was an astonishing exhi- | fountain of Nahor for water, in whom were visibly 
bition, and proved forcibly how completely the majesty united all that painters may in vain endeavour to pictere 
and dauntless daring of man can effect dominion. —all that poets dream. Their features combine 
Anecdotes of this sort, and of a yet more recondite | perfect proportion of the Greek model, with the chars¢- 
ter and expression of the daughters of Israel; 
figures the united delicacy and voluptuousness 
which the finest Grecian statues possess. 
of those we saw this evening was well suited to 
rs , ‘ ahs , wearers, , 
Days and Nights in the East, from the Original Notes of | their long hair, which was plaited, fell over ot 
pa Recent Trareller through Egypt, Arabia-Petra, shoulders, and was in many instances ornam , 
Syria, Turkey, and Greece. By Miss Plumley. | great numbers of gold sequins, and some a 
Post Octavo. Pp. 287. London: Newby. | others, flowers of brilliant hues replaced the * pear 
.?? 
This is a work of modest pretensions. The original | gold ;” but all wore the full loose trowsers, drawn tf 


: re | at the ankle, (which, not unfrequently, was 
author is of the rougher sex, as is either evident or im- | with silver eee :) the ettioost reaching only 


plied in every page; and how much Miss Plumley may | the knees, and the upper vest, open at the ide 


WOMEN OF A VILLAGE NEAR ALEXANDRIA, 





kind, will give the work interest with all classes of, 
readers, but especially with the young, to whom we 
recommend it. 
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sajher boddice, tunic, or jacket, but something between 


ab WOMEN OF DAMASCUS. 


vouf is a good fellow; and besides doing all he 

to make us comfortable in his own house, took us 

to those of one or two of his friends, in which we 

send the principal apartments beautified (as his own) 
eth fountains and flowers, and where we saw some 
whose beauty (like most of the Damascenes) was 
githe same style I have described as distinguishing in 
eminent a degree those of Nazareth. Here we had 
ts same form and feature, with all the advantage that 
ud richness of costume could bestow. This climate 
. fsroarable tothe preservation of beauty. We found 
je mothers of grown-up daughters scarcely less fair 
Asn they- All have an unembarrassed manner, and 
easily. 

vst perfection, for they have a peculiarly silver 


The costume of the ladies we saw to-day is of the 
ame style as that I have described elsewhere, only of 
«cher materials. Their hair, mingled with jewels and 
teers, fell on their shoulders. The bosom, as is the 
stom, is uncovered. A vest of silk, broidered with 


aver or gold, fits close to the back and waist ; and its | 


serves, open to the elbow, display the arm. Full muslin 
sowsers descend to the instep ; and a full tunic of the 
ane material, bordered with flowers of silver, and fas- 
weed round the waist by a long scarf, completes the 
pest beautiful of dresses. 


We must, in justice to Miss Plumley and her princi- 


nl, state, that readers not already familiar with books | 


dtravel in Syria, Egypt, and the Holy Land, will, in 
dis Journal, find a great deal of information about those 
mntries, Within a very reasonable compass, and a con- 





Their voices are by no means their | 
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carrot and onion sliced, together with some thin slices of 
ham and bacon, and these again covered with two or 
three pounds of veal, together with the trimmings and 
fleshy bones. This is to be placed over a brisk fire, 
From the beginning of the process much steam will be 
formed, which will be evaporated by a constant stewing 
in the closed vessel: if after some time, on being looked 
to, the watery fluid is so far sunk that a juice begins to 
be formed, the briskness of the fire may be lessened, till 
the juice acquires the consistency of syrup, and begins 
here and there to assume a yellowish colour at the 
bottom ; then the meat is to be turned and the stewing 
continued till the whole becomes of a light red. When 
this is the case pour over it two quarts of boiling water, 
increase the fire, and let it continue boiling two hours, 
by which time it will be reduced to one quart of excel- 
lent broth, which, when strained, is fit for all purposes. 


Every frugal English matron and spinster will bless 
us for the following recipe, the last in the volume, if it 
is found to hold good. It is Danish :-— 


To make Old Silk look as good as New.— Unpick the 


| dress, put it into a tub and cover it with cold water; let 


it remain an hour; dip it up and down, but do not wring 





deand spirited narrative of the events of the pilgrimage. | 


The Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 
People. By Captain Marryat. 
mall octavo; with Frontispiece, Kc. &e. 
Longman & Co. 


Written for Young 


London: 


aie agreeable book, the “Settlers in Canada.” As the 
rough the medium of an entertaining narrative, such 
jrenile works might not inaptly be entitled “ Geogra- 
jhical and Descriptive Tales.” In the present division 
éthem, felicitous use is made of the exciting narratives 
wmprehended in the Missionary Records of South 
dina. The work is consequently full of Hottentots, 
(afres, Bushmen, Griquas, lion hunts, and chases of the 
erch and the buffalo; all, in short, that may awaken 
wi rivet the attention of juvenile readers, with whom, 
reshould think, the work will prove a favourite, only 


In two volumes | 


| 


akrior to their Robinson Crusoe because the interest | 


4% concentrated on the person of the hero. 


Hand- Book of Foreign Cookery, principally French, 
German, and Danish, intended as a Supplement to all 
English Cookery Books. Small Octavo. Pp. 264. 
london: Murray, 


Aswe do not feel sufficient confidence in ourselves 


*Honounce a favourable verdict on this new culinary | 


wrk, we take leave to overcome the difficulty by sub- 
miting to judicious housewives, as chosen specimens, 


first and the last recipe in the volume. The first is, 
» or Grary Soup,—German. 
iis soup is made of veal, and is generally used as 
$ of sauces or for ragouts, and is therefore pre- 
rently from the common bouillon. For this 
bottom of a saucepan, or an appropriate 
rubbed over lightly with butter, or with the 


M fat skimmings of broth, is to be covered with a 


it; hang it up to drain. 
look beautiful. 

We confess grave doubts as to the “ beauty” of the 
silk; and have none whatever that our insular process 
of making brown soup is immeasurably superior to the 
above. 


lron it very damp, and it will 


The Anglo-Indian Passaye Homeward and Outward, 
§e. Je. By David Lester Richardson, Author of 
“ Literary Leaves,” &c. &e. With Smal! Map, Archi- 
tectural and other Engravings. Pp. 190. London: 
Madden & Malcolm. 


This work is properly a guide book or “ card,” for the 
Overland traveller, from the time he leaves Southampton, 
until he reach Bombay, Madras, or Caleutta, whichever 
may be his destination. It comprehends notices of all 


Ti ork is on th , th aM ,_| the places likely to be touched at on the way; and 
work 1s on the same plan with Captain Marryat’s affords a good deal of pleasant light reading in descrip- 


t , tion, and original poetry, to beguile the tedium of the 
ject of these books is to convey accurate information |.” adit inal: 8 


journey. 


The Christian Commonwealth. By John Minter Morgan. 
Imperial quarto, with coloured engravings. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 

This is not the first attempt which the philanthropic 
author of the “ Christian Commonwealth,” has made to 
call attention to the evils under which so large a portion 
of society groans, and to point out the remedies. These, 
he considers, are to be found in the adoption of those 
principles and practices which ought to regulate every 


Christian community, and which he labours to explain: 


to the eye in picture as well as in printed language, 


_and to the heart and understanding by every appeal and 


; 
| 
} 


argument that hecan devise. To this object Mr. Morgan 
has long directed every faculty of his mind; and, however 


| far people may differ from him as to some of his views, no 
one can deny him the praise of zealously labouring, 


} 





according to his own notions of what is right, in the 
great cause of human improvement. A scheme of a 
model Institution brought forward at Exeter Hall is 
detailed in the volume. The gross expense is estimated 
at £60,000, which it is proposed to raise by shares of 


| £20 each, to be afterwards repaid to the shareholders, 


as the Institution would not be worth talking about 
unless it were self-supporting. In the coloured en- 
gravings, the 300 cottages for 300 families, with the 
workshops, schools, halls, the dwellings of the clergyman, 
eachers, and other functionaries, look very pretty and 
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imposing where they stand, in the midst of the farm, and 


the pretty gardens and grounds for recreation belong- | 


ing to the co-operative community. Mr. Morgan will 


not hear of his plan being treated as impracticable or | 


visionary. So only a few years since were gas-light 
and the propelling powers of steam regarded. As the 
existing misery, error, and wrong of British society is 
fully made out by his statements, one is the more un- 


amelioration. 
“The Friend of the People, and the Protector of their 


Children.” If it should not lead many persons to adopt 
Mr. Morgan’s views, it may at least have the effect of 


making them ponder the mighty Condition-of-England | 


question. 


The Punjaul: being an Account of the Country of the 


Sikhs ; its Extent, History, Commerce, Productions, | 


Government, Manufactures, Laws, Religion, &c. Xc. 
with a Map. 
of the Service of the Mamarajah Runjeet Singh, and 
his immediate successors. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 


As the Punjaub will, in all probability, form a part — 


of the Anglo-Indian dominions before very many years 
have elapsed, the sooner that we become acquainted 
with this extensive and fertile territory the better. 


This every one is now enabled to do, by the perusal of 


this brief and well-stored volume. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Steinbach lived for nine years in the country of the 
Sikhs, and may be fairly presumed to be well acquainted 
with its condition, relations, and resources. His ac- 
count is plain and sensible; and, though embracing 
every important topic, succinct. 
A Manual of Phonography, or 
Seventh Edition. By Isaac Pitman. 
ster & Sons. 


Writing hy Sound, 


The Alphabet of Nature, or Contributions towards a more 


accurate Analysis and Symbolization of spoken sounds, | 


ye. &e. By John Ellis, B.A. 
Sons. 
The Phonotypic Journal for 1844. Published by Isaac 


Pitman, at the Phonographic Institution, Bath. 


London : Bagster & 


From this volume of disquisitions, and reports, Phono- 
graphic science appears to be making great and rapid 
progress in all the considerable towns of the empire. 


structors, and of diligent students. As the Handmaid of 
the Press, the perfecting of this art is connected with the 
highest interests of society. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Course of Storms in 
the Indian Ocean South of the Equator, with a View 
of Discovering their Origin, Extent, and Rotatory 
Character ; Rate and Direction of Progression, Baro- 
metric Depression, and other Concomitant Phenomena, 
for the Practical Purpose of enabling Ships to ascer- 
tain the proximity and relative position of Hurri- 
canes, with suggestions for the means of avoiding 
them. By Alexander Thom, Surgeon, 86th Royal 
County Down Regiment. Octavo, with Chart, &c. 

&c. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


The above is a long title; but then it exhibits the 


By Lieutenant-Colonel Steinbach, late | 


| Metropolis. 


London: Bag- |, ,, i ie : 
| The Ford Family in Ireland. A Novel, in three volumes. 


objects of an important contribution towards the per- | her question to the new comer. 


| fecting of nautical science. From the era of launeh; 


the first bark-canoe, or cow-hide covered coracle, 

that of the perfected mariner’s compass, and the — 
ship crossing the Atlantic, is not a wider Step than from 
the first conceived idea of ascertaining the laws Which 
regulate storms, until those immutable laws shajj stand 


revealed before the eye of science in their systemat; 
operation. It was principally while stationed the 
willing to despair of his sanguine projects of social | Mauritius, the very centre of hurricanes, that Mr, Thom 
The volume, which is brought out with | began those observations, of which the result 
great elegance, is appropriately inscribed to Lord Ashley, | present volume. We need hot say how well wort) 
| every word written by an intelligent observer op this 


is the 


subject is of the attention of men of science, or how 

deserving of encouragement is % pursuit so closely ggg. 

nected with the most vital interests of mankind— namely 
the preservation of life, and the sate extension of in. 
merce. 

Correspondance Suicie et Varice. 
k. Beroist de Malroy. 
Longman & Co. 

This little book of Letters is intended to initisy. 
young ladies into epistolary composition in the Freney 
language. The new edition protesses to be improved, 
though it exhibits an alarming list of errata, This, 
however, may be the fault of the printer. 

Milne’s Pictorial Plan of Edinburgh. 


By Mademoisel 


Troisieme Edition, Londez 


This neatly-executed pictorial plan will be prized bork 
by strangers and the inhabitants of the Norther 
In a plan of the town, pasted on elvth, 
neat and distinct medallion engravings of all the Public 
Buildings, Churches, &c. &e., are inserted each in its 
proper locality, wlile four views of the city ornament 
the corners. ‘lhe views are briefly described, aud the 
whole bound up in a small neat volume. 


NEW NOVELS. 


London: Newby. 

We have been much gratified by the perusal of the Ford 
Mamily, itis a faithful, natural, and well-drawn pictare 
of lite in lreland, as it might have been seen by discerning 
and impartial Saxon eyes forty years since. Ifthere is any 
leaning observable, it is, as it ought to be, towards the 
weak and oppressed. ‘The novel presents, moreover, a pie- 
ture of military, and of what may be called emigrant, life 
in Ireland; as Mr. Ford is an English corn-factor, whe, 


. eam | With his family of beautiful girls, had come over on 
Phonography has at all events its societies, its lectures, | 


and Svirees, which after all may not amount to much; | 
but it has also a body of zealous improvers, and in- | 


speculation. They obtain admirers,—lovers, and ulti- 
mately husbands, among the English officers and rebel 
leaders ; and their several fortunes form the staple of 
the story. It opens with a ball, attended by the miu- 
tary, the neighbouring gentry, the Miss Fords, and ail 
the rest of the beauty and fashion of Ballyburn and its 
vicinity. ‘lo give our readers some notion of the style 
of the work—for we cannot meddle with the plot o 
characters — we shall copy out the description of 
Mr. Ford’s Irish home, and his new neighbours. 
The ladies were on their way to Squire Moraa’s, sad 
their post-chaise broke down in a truly Irish hamlet. 
The staring peasants could give no help, and Mrs. Ford 
was in despair, when 

A man, rather better dressed than those about her. 
mounted on a meagre gray pony, trotted up- 
crowd made way with an appearance of great respect 
He moved his hat to the ladies, and Mrs. Ford repestes 
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«git the seat of Mr. Moran that you inquire after, 

. ”? 
mn sir. Will you have the goodness to inform us 
«far are We from it?” 

Yon are going to dine at Mr. Moran’s, I presume, 
isies !” liieii deenach 

éQur present destination is to his house.” 

«You seem to be strangers in this part of the world, 
isdies—I do not think I have ever had the pleasure of 
geing you before.” 

éPerhaps not, sir. At present we should be much 


| 





iged by the information I have requested, if it be in | 


war power to give it.” am . ; 
“s From the province of Leinster, perhaps, ma’am !’ 
éNo, sir; We are from England.” 
So I guessed, ma'am, from your accent. — 
ne know the great corn-merchant, Mr. Ford ?”’ 
“s@hese are his daughters, sir, and I am his wife !” 
«The wife and daughters of Mr. Ford! of our 
~aatry’s benefactor ! Ma’am, if these poor creatures 
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ceilings, and paper hangings. A thorough cleaning out 
seemed the first step to be taken: each heap of rubbish 
that was removed brought to light some hideous gap 


| behind which time and the rats had worked hand in hand. 


Many a clumsy contrivance had been used to repair 
former breaches, and Mrs. Ford could scarcely believe 
her own eyes when she discovered, in the drawing-room, 
the cover of an old saucepan nailed over a hole in the 
wainscot, and carefully reddled to correspond with the 
walls. White-washing and stucco, with some paper- 
hangings from Dublin, soon made a wonderful alteration 
in the interior of the mansion, which tradition reported 
to have been the first house erected in that part of 


the country, which was neither castle nor cabin: and 


Perhaps | 


«ew who you were, they would cut down palm-branches | 
» strew in your way;” and turning to the staring group | 


sich surrounded them, he addressed them in Irish. In 
,poment all were in motion : two or three ran off in the 


jrection of the mountains ; others assisted the postilion | 


disengage his horses from the chaise ; while the priest, 
or such he soon gave them to understand he was, invit- 
4 them to rest in his “ poor cabin,” while the chaise 
msbeingrepaired. . . . . 

The mansion of Mr. Moran had been built more ac- 
erding to the wishes than the means of the proprietor; 
od in consequence it remained half finished and half 
fenished. Bare walls, and floors scantily covered, 
were scarcely atoned for by spacious rooms and elegant 
emices, in the eyes of the more fastidious English ladies; 
wd the mixture of magnificence and meanness of the 
vhole manéye astonished them not a little. 

They found a large party assembled to honour their 
wrival, a compliment they could well have dispensed 
with after their long journey: but now trunks were 
whe unpacked, and dresses dragged out, shoes hunted 
» from the bottom, and ribbons, lace, and flowers, 
tumbled together, to find a pair of gloves. In the midst 
{all this hurry and occupation, Mr. Ford had only just 
‘time to welcome his wife and daughters to Ireland, and 
whisper a few cautionary hints as to the manners and 
asioms of the place ; not a little proud of taking the 
“ad, in virtue of previous experience, a privilege he 
i never before enjoyed in matters of etiquette. 





| 
| 


Forming their estimate by external appearances, | 
wad the absence of many little comforts, to which they | 


tad been accustomed, in the rooms to which they had 


te display and elegance with which the table was fur- 
used. The plate and glass were magnificent. With 
‘ery course a beautiful damask lay-over was removed. 
Wine-coolers and finger-glasses, an elegant stand of 
squeurs; in fact every thing, and something more, that is 
wen at the tables of the great, was here in the most ela- 
tate profusion, and altogether in a style far surpassing 
"at could be met with among persons of the same 
tuk in England. 

The manners of the company caused almost as much 
“onishment as the entertainment itself. Rhoda and 
waa Were particularly struck with the freedom of 
aarour in the young ladies and gentlemen, and Mrs. 
vard Was quite shocked at some part of the conversa- 
“€, Which passed by her unsuspecting daughters quite 
Snecuons, 

Mr. Ford had taken a house near the town for his 
Smily, but it was unfurnished ; and, like most Irish 
“antry houses of that time, sadly out of repair. 


There was a large garden and thirty acres of land 
Mached to it; of this he procured a long lease, at a rent 
be eat eenetomned to Irish prices, thought moderate, 
. 1 Was in fact very dear for that time. 
‘er Mrs. Ford, who had been used to the comfort 
neatness of a commodious English house, was in 
“Mir at the dilapidated state of windows, doors, 





its construction was simple enough to accord with this 
idea. Immense beams of oak, fixed in the ground, met ‘at 
the apex of the roof, and formed a lasting framework 
for the edifice, which presented a cottage front, with a 
ground floor only, which you entered by descending two 
steps from the lawn. This descent gave sufficient height 
to the parlours, with the addition of coved ceilings; and 
as they were large and square, they would have been 
airy and light, had the windows been proportioned 
to the room; but the apertures were small, and the 
walls massive ; while crossed bars of strong iron behind 
the heavy sash heightened the gloom, and conveyed a 
disagreeable idea of distrust and insecurity. The space 
and comfort of the bed-rooms were sacrificed to the 
dining and drawing-rooms: all theodd corners that would 
in any way admit of it were dedicated to dormitories; 
and a part of the building behind, which was not occu- 
pied by the kitchen, was divided into two stories for the 
same purpose. 

The young ladies, though they thought the house 
odd, admired the situation on the verge of a wood, slop- 
ing to a fine river, and with the mountains in view; but 
did not like the grated windows, which told an unpleasing 
tale. There were other things to startle English morals 
and decorum. What follows purports to be written to 
a correspondent by one of the young ladies, and is most 
probably a literal fact. There was a dinner party at 
Mr. Ford’s. 

“The party being so small,I could attend more to their 
conversation than I have before had an opportunity of 
doing. I confess I was shocked by the great laxity of 
the moral code which their discourse betrayed. Their 
example, instead of being salutary, must be highly 
pernicious to their humble neighbours and dependants. 
Mr. Kenny, from whom papa has taken a lease of the 


| house, strongly recommended a young woman to mamma 
wen shown, the English ladies were not prepared for | Ede ; hi 
’ on. saneertags prep | as housemaid; and she, from the high character he gave, 


agreed to take her. On mentioning what she had done 
to Miss Brady, this lady, who is sister to the widow 
Malone, with whom we lodge, told mamma that the 
young woman in question was Mr. Kenny’s natural 
daughter: that he had married her, when very young, to 
a servant of his own, from whom she soon separated 
herself, and that her conduct had since been more than 
equivocal! ” 


fHE PERPLEXITIES OP AN ENGLISH HOSTESS IN IRELAND, 


* | conclude Rhoda has been giving you a highly finished 
sketch of our intended residence, but perhaps she forgot 
to mention the stone quarry at the front door, and the 
dunghill at the back one. Do all kind of animals in this 
country cease to be carnivorous in Lentt- not a single 
goodly joint have I set my eyes on since Lent began, 
and that is ever since 1 became a denizen of Ballyburn. 
J find, on inquiry, that there is but one butcher in the 
place, and he kills but four sheep a-year and a cow at 
Christmas. You are surprised to find me so much in- 
terested in a subject so entirely animal. It was sympa- 
thy with poor mamma that has caused these reflections. 
You must know that yesterday, about noon, papa came 
in to say he had invited four gentlemen to dinner, at six 
o'clock, which must be provided for forthwith.—-When 
I am blessed with a husband I'll keep him under better 
discipline.—Mamma expostulated; but what was the 
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use. The deed was done. Where was she to provide 
a dinner! J/e had ordered a fine salmon from the 
Weir. But where was she to procure meat, poultry, &c. 
* Fiddle-de-dee, my dear,’ said he,‘ get what you can.’ 
Dut mamma did not like to be fiddle-de-deed, because 
she could not get what she couldn’t, and so she told him: 
on this papa got into a passion, which he always does 
when he knows he is in the wrong, and flew off at a tan- 
gent. Rhoda and my unworthy self were called to 
the council. § Won’t the salmon be enough for cinner 
with a good dish of potatoes!’ said I, who, being the 
youngest, spoke first, according to rule in a council of 
war. ‘ Do hold your silly tongue, child; who ever heard 
of asking a party to dine on a single fish.’ ‘* Had not 
we better consult Miss Brady?’ said the more sensible 
Rhoda; ‘ she will perhaps be able to tell us where to 
procure something.’ Honor O’Brady was accordingly 
called in; the difficulty was submitted to her considera- 
tion, and, after a little hesitation, she said that her sister, 
Mrs. Malone, had some very fine young chickens, of a 
favourite breed, which would fetch three tenpennies a 
couple when they were full-sized—-to be sure it was a sort 
of a pity to kill them just now, particularly as they were 
not over large, and it would take half-a-dozen to make 
a dish; but to oblige a friend, she thought her sister 
would let them go. And now she thought of it, there 
was a fine gammon of bacon in the kitchen, which Mrs. 
Ford might have for a fair valuation. ‘ But what can 
I do for a joint of meat!’ ‘Stay you there a minute 
and I’ll see what I can do for you,’ said our friend, and 
out she sallied ;—returning in a short time, followed by 
her trusty handmaid, Moya Doud, bearing in her hand 
what she proclaimed to be a very fine shoulder of salted 
mutton, which she had borrowed from a friend. And 
now behold my greatly relieved mamma furnished with 
fish, flesh, and fowl, for her expected guests. 

“* Moya,’ said I, following her out of the room, ‘ what 
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among others, on Mr. Ford. We take op 
tached passages, which we consider mnch truer me» 
traiture, irrespective of literary merits, than we “Ag 
many of those fictions which, pretending to jin 
Irish manners, only repeat Irish novelists a+ second 
hand, and deteriorate them in the process, 4S Pipsics 
disfigure the children they steal, to prevent them fro 
being recognised. 


® OF twe dp. 


As Macalbert, (the admirer of Marcia Ford,) wou: 
his thoughtful way down the wooded glen, he hea 
the low moan of sorrow. It seemed a woman’s i 
and the sound was something like the lament for " 
dead. As he drew near, he thought he caught the 
name of “ Larry,’ mixed with the “ O’hone.” ™. 
awakened all his attention, and he approached to hier 
more. 

“ Larry, dear, and must you die such a death at Jas: 
sure its murdered you’ll be, ma boucle. Wh, blessed & 
Arnold! save the innocent boy that never harmed She 
woman, or child, bating the tythe-corn, that your hol. 
ness knows never the’heretic has any right to. ‘Oh, bless. 
ed saint! save him this once, and the longest leek o 
hair on my head shall be hung upon the twig that js 
over the spring. And the tens that Larry hisself giveg 
me the last patron shall be hanged fornent it. Oh hone 
oh hone! sure it’s myself that'll die if they hang the 
lad.” 

A few steps more brought him to the little platform 
before the spring, and on this the tall and bony form of 
a young woman was kneeling, invoking the invisible saint 
in all the agony of grief. It was our old acquaintance 
Moya Doud. She was not known to Macalbert, but she 
had often seen him walking with the Miss Fords; and 
the moment she saw him, the thought struck her that it 
might be in his power, as an officer commanding the 





is become of the fat turkey?’ ‘ What turkey do you 
mane, ma vourneen?’ * Why the turkey you have in | 
the coop which got so fat in one day.’ ‘ Sure that is for | 
the mistress and her sister tu eat at Aster; and ye would | 
not be the lady to prevint their feasting after their long 
fast.” * Far from it, Moya: I only wanted to know your | 
secret how to fatten a turkey in one night?’ ‘ Change | 
of air, dear, that is all,’ said she, and away she hastened. | 
Now you must know | happened to be up rather early 

one morning, not much liking my hard bed, (and some 

company that were far from agreeable,) when going to 

the window, what should I see but this handmaiden of 

the widow Malone climb the wall with great agility, 

which separates their little yard from that of their 

neighbour, Mrs. Leech, having under her arm a poor, 

half-starved turkey, which she put into the coop of the 

said Mrs. Leech, abstracting, at the same time, a fine 

fat bird of the same kind, with which she returned in 

safety to her mistress’s yard, satisfying her conscience, , 
[have no doubt, with the adage, * that exchange is no 
robbery.’ ”’ 





With all this, the ingenious handmaid of Widow | 
Malone was a most faithful and warm-hearted friend 
and domestic. Even the above meagre morsels, taken | 
at random, may show our readers that this work affords | 
better than Lenten entertainment. The long-threatened | 
insurrection breaks out ; and Rhoda, one of the daugh- | 
ters of the English corn-merchant, has a lover who | 
becomes a rebel leader, while the lover of her sister | 
Marcia is an officer in the British army. The distress, | 
where affection and duty are so directly opposed, be- 
comes extreme; and the trying scenes are skilfully | 
wrought up. Larry, “ the bachelor” of the maiden who 
so adroitly changed the turkeys, is, for his fidelity to the 
lover of Miss Rhoda, condemned to be hanged; and as a 
rescue is apprehended, the Yeomanry are called from 
distant places to witness the execution, and preserve 
the peace, aud are quartered on the better class of 
the imbaljtants of the town and neighbourlood; and, | 
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soldiers under whose guard Larry now was, to procrre 
her an interview with the poor lad before he should 
suffer. 

“The holy saint be blessed: sure it is himself that has 


| sent you to me in my sorrow. Oh, gentleman, dear! if 


your ever know what true love manes, you will help me 


'toasight of my own bachelor this night; and it’s myself 


that'll pray for you for ever, and that sweet, tender 
creature, Miss Rhody, to boot.” 

It immediately struck Macalbert that this poor git! 
would afford him a plausible excuse for seeking an 
interview with the condemned man; and though he could 
not hold out much hope as to the probability of being 
able to obtain the interview for her, he promised to do 
all he could to forward it. Poor Moya was grateful for 
the sympathy he seemed to feel for her, and he foanda 
relief in talking with one that felt a common interest 
with himself in the object of all his present thoughts. 


| Mo¥a could give no information with respect to f 


crime for which Larry was condemned. He said to 
her— 
“There might be a way by which O’Toole could yet 


| save himself.’ 


“ My blessing on you for the word. Oh, spake, spake, 
that I might hear you.” 

“T did not intend to raise your hopes. | fear I hat e 
done wrong; there ean be, I fear, no chance for him. 

“But you sartinly meant something, or you we 
never go to make my heart leap into my mouth. 

“| thonght that—perhaps he might know of some one 


old 


‘connected with the disturbances on whom the gover 


ment might be glad to lay hold.” 


“ And so turn informer !—buy his own life with the 


‘blood of another and a better man—betray the oan 
that had been put upon him. If Larry could wi: 


same, I’d spin the tow myself to hang him.” 


rye . 4 . ; gn- 
The morning of the execution dawned ; eee 
: oa ; nog 
fortunate men, besides Moja’s lover, were be bang, 
and the preparations were going on. 


re 
The men employed to erect the gallows on the ce? 


of the bridge, the crowd of women and children that 
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joked 00, all were silent; or, if they spoke, it was 
garcel above the breath; the fall of the hammer 
to awaken a terrific echo, and the sudden sound 

of the roll-call from the doubling drum and shrill fife 

ling. 

Ln pvtive attempts of the yeomanry trumpeters to 
sand a “ gallant reveillé,” which ended in an admirable 
sation of the braying of an ass, would have awaken- 
eda smile, could any one have smiled on such a day. 
. was soon followed by the tramp of horses, and 
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and having fixed her view to her liking, began her ex- 
clamations of wonder and pity — 
“ Dear me! I see them just as plain as if they were 
'forenent the window. One, two, three, the creatures. 
Ah, and there is the other kneeling by the priest !—he 
is at confession! Holy Mother, be good unto him ;” 
and here she crossed herself with great devotion. 
_“ There is the hangman, the wretch, with his ugly mask 
over his ugly mug. I declare he has got the halter in 
his hand with the noose open. And there is a poor 


march of the guard to relieve the sentinels. The | woman clutching the cart. Now Major O’Howley is 


ts of the bridge were covered by a black line of 


tators, eager to get a good situation for viewing the 


tol. ‘ . 
ithe whole family at Mr. Ford’s were early astir. 


The servants running against each other with bread, | 


batter, eggs, stirabout, tlummery, tea, buttermilk, and 
the fragments of the yesterday’s dinner, to eke out a 
suficient breakfast for the hungry yeomen ; while the 
iron pot of the herd, who inhabited the cottage in the 
yard, Was put in requisition to boil potatoes for their 
‘llowers. Mrs. Ford was hurrying from the kitchen 
yo the store-room, and from the store-room to her cham- 


ber, giving food and orders with great despatch. Mr. | 
Ford looked bewildered, and like a stranger in his own | 


se. The two girls eudeavoured to prepare some kind 
of breakfast, for their mother and themselves, in the 
nom in which they had slept, where they were detain- 
ed close prisoners, as well by their own inclinations as 
by their father’s orders, and where they could only ob- 
tain supplies by stopping a servant who was bearing 
something past the duor to the impatient guests ‘in the 
dining-room. 
The meal being over, and the strangers departed ontheir 
melancholy duty, the girls were released from their close 
confinement, and allowed the range of the house again ; 


tsmall was the satisfaction they derived from their | 


liberty. The windows of the sitting-room gave a full 
view of the bridge, with its blackening crowd and the 
fearful gallows towering high above. Rhoda took but 
one look, and hurried back to her bed-room and buried 


her face in the pillow. Marcia thought it very shocking, | 
yet. that she should like to take one more peep before | 
Having done so, and then | 


se followed her sister. 
putting her hand before her eyes as she was leaving the 


room, she ran against Honor O’Brady, who just then 


entered, 

“And what do you think of me, dear, for a bould 
creature to come to you, aud the streets in such a com- 
motion. It is myself that is the true friend, any how, 
that couldn’t rest till I saw how you were getting on 
with a little regiment of dragoons quartered on you. 
Aud how does poor Mrs. Ford like our Irish ways ! 
Aud how have you managed to sleep and eat so many 
men! Sure, they sent two to us, but I tould them, devil 
the bit or sup they’d get there, so they had better go 
aid seek other quarters. As for Major O’Howley, he 
put himself in a towering passion with the quarter- 
waster for sending four to his house. * And what use,’ 
aid he,‘ is there in being a loyal man,anda yeomaury 
major to boot, if I am not to have the privilege to call 
ny house my own,’ says he.” 

“Aud so he sent them to us, I suppose, as we are 

“angers in this strange laud, to teach us not to in- 
trade,” said Marcia. 
_“ Why, as for that I don’t know the reason exactly ; 
sat if he and the rest of the gentlemen won’t take 
em in, somebody else must, that’s all. But, Marcia, 
“ar, couldn't you just whip out the big spy-glass, and 
#ashave a look, and nobody a bit the wiser.” 

“But surely, Miss O’Brady, you would not like to 
we the poor creatures hanged /” 

“And is it through the big glass? why, sure, it would 
wt bring them a morsel the nearer. And who would 
“re about seeing them so far off.” 


E ding remonstrance of no effect, Marcia took the 


tesco 


“scope from its case and placed it before the open | 
W. In adjusting the focus she put her eye to the | 


be, but quickly turned away her head with a sickening 
a} the heart. Honor eagerly took her place, 


| galloping up on his grand horse. Mercy me, how he 
| does caper ! now he is pointing to the woman, and they 
| are tearing her away by main force. Devil fetch me if 
| there is not our Moya close to the wheel, and looking 
as white as a sheet with her eyes fixed on somebody in 
the car. The girl is crazed, I do believe. And it’s my- 
self that has the fine story to tell Rhoda about the silly 
coila, and somebody besides, that shall be nameless,” 

Woman’s Influence. A Novel. In Three Volumes. 

By Mrs. Brereton. 

The lady has hit upon a taking title ; nor is her work 
undeserving of the negative praise of being perfectly 
inoffensive, and readable by those who do not require 
either much originality, brilliancy, or high-spicing in 
| their books of entertainment. A little harmless expo- 
| sure of the prevalent mania, for doing “ religion- 
| business,” which has overspread the land,—a “ busi- 
_ness” how different from the increase of Christian prin- 
_ ciple as evidenced by daily growth in the Christian life ! 
'—is a commendable and still unhackneyed feature in a 

novel, 


The College Chums; a Novel,in two volumes. By Charles 
Lister, Esq. London: Newby. 

In this novel, which, if respectable in point of execu- 
tion, is not remarkable in any higher way, we have 
sketches of student-life——warnings against the vice of 
gaming, and the complicated misery and ruin attend- 
ing seduction. A trial for child-murder gives poignancy 
to the tale of wo, which, however, we can hardly term 
a moral tale; though retribution is not sparingly dealt 
out upon the guilty. 


Philip Augustus ; or, the Brothers in Arms. Revised 
and Corrected. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

This forms the fifth volume, or reprinted romance, of 
Mr. James. It is also one of his most popular historical 
novels. In the current mouth we suspect that the re- 

prints of novels are destined to eclipse the original ones, 
We have another of them in Mrs. Bray’s 
The Protestant: «& Tale of the Reign of Queen Mary ; 
which forms the third volume of the new issue of her 
romances. In the existing state of public feeling, we 
could have wished for something less calculated to add 
fuel to the No-Popery flame of the hour; but the 
chronological order of publication was, of course, not to 
be interrupted because John Bull is under one of his 
periodical paroxysms. [rom the dedication to Sir 
Harry Inglis, Mrs. Bray appears to believe that this is 
the very time for the appearance of “ The Protestant ;” 
and in relation to the Puseyite party in the Church of 
Engla nd,this may be correct. 
Sydney and Melbourne ; with Remarks on the Present 
and Future Prospects of New South Wales, and 
Practical Advice to Emigrants of Various Classes, 


&c. &c. By Charles John Baker, Esq. of the luner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 


| Mr. Baker meditated the all-important step of Emi- 
gration to the Australian eolonics,—was at a loss for 
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which to decide,—went to inspect them personally, 
and, deciding for Port-Philip, in the volume before us 
gives us a report of his journeyings and observations, 
and states the reasons of preference. So many works 
of the very same character have appeared of late, that 
of this new Report, which is not later than some others, 
we need only say, it is an agreeable narrative to read ; 
and like every other, down to the most slight, deserves 
to be studied by those who entertain any thoughts of 
emigration. 


Hints to a Soldier on Serrice. By W. H. Maxwell, 
Esq. author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. &e. In 
Two Volumes. London: Newby. 


Every body that keeps pace with the gallop of pub- 
lication, is aware that Mr. Maxwell is a lively, rattling, 
and occasionally brilliant penman, who, so far as mere 
surfaces are concerned, can as adroitly as most men get 
up a clever sketching-book on many subjects. But be- 
sides its entertaining qualities, the present work con- 
tains both direct instruction to youths of the class 
addressed, and sage counsel for their guidance in a 
variety of circumstances. Perhaps they may, after all, 
think the anecdotes of service, and of veteran officers 
and celebrated regiments, the best part of the monitor ; 
and we are not sure but that they may be quite right. 
The book, in fact, might as aptly be entitled, “ Random 
Reminiscences of Service,” as “ Hints for the Conduct 
of a Soldier.’ !t is, nevertheless, an exceedingly plea- 
sant book for the mess-room, the club-room, and all sorts 
of lounges in which literary recreation imparts some 
dignity to idleness. 


Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Pood of Mau: being 
an attempt to prove from History, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, and Chemistry, that the original and best Diet 
of Man is derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. By 
John Smith. London: Churchill. 

This ample title sufficiently indicates the nature of 
the treatise. It is not in any view new, whether in fact 
or argument: but it goes fully over the old ground, and 
exhausts the subject. It is one, the rationale of which 
is most satisfactorily and tolerantly settled by the 
Apostle Paul, in a very few verses. The book, however, 
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is an ingenious one, though liable to the objection of | 


proving too much even for the author’s purposes. 
NEW POEMS. 
Rh ynies and R colle ctiuons of a Hlandlo: Mid Wi ater. by 
William Thom, of Inverury. Second Edition; with 
additions. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


If this wandering, and apparently ill-starred son of 

&> ) 
the vagrant Muses, was unfortunate in the early part of | 
his career, he has no longer reason to complain that his | 


: | 
talents have either been unappreciated or unrewarded; | 
admitting that “ solid pudding,” and not “ empty praise,” | 


is the natural and legitimate reward of poetry; of 
which, however, we take leave to doubt. 


Mr. Thom is | 


the now well-known and popular author of some sweet | 


and tender Scottish lyrics; which, perhaps, we should 
have admired the more, save for an unconquerable dis- 
like, amounting to prejudice, at seeing the Muses, how 
severe soever may be their worldly pinches, suing to 
the hard, prosaic world, in forma pauperis, or in any 
thing resembling that humiliating condition. It ean 
never be too strongly impressed upon every “ rhyming 
billie,” that poetry was never designed to be a crajt 


by which bread may be won. ‘This is 
if bitter lesson, which, sooner or later, 
learn,—and the sooner the better. 

During a season of great manufacturing depression 
Mr. Thom, a handloom weaver, driven to extremit / 
fared forth from the village of Newtyle in Angus-ire 
somewhat in minstrel—we must not say PAUPer—gnise . 
but, unlike the ancient minstrels, accompanied by 6 
sickly wife and some half-starved children, The 
narrative of their ramble, though marred by affected 
quaintness, is touching. It may also throw some light 
upon a question which is at present perplexing the 
heads of Scottish economists,—namely, the expediency 
of giving, at least temporary relief, in hard times, to 
the able-bodied poor, if they are to be preserved from 
the peril of becoming temporary, if not confirmed, mep. 
dicant vagrants. 

The fortunes of the houseless, penniless wanderers, 
were at a very low ebb when, like Goldsmith, our poet 
found a resource in his flute. This was followed by s:. 
tempts in rhyme, for which the fluter had already 
gained laurels among his manufacturing corapeers, As 
a specimen of Mr. Thom’s prose and verse, we selert 
the lines to his Lute, and his account of his own airy 
expectations from his poetic talents. He tells— 

1 determined to press this faculty into my service on 
the present occasion. Accordingly, after sundry down- 
sittings and contemplations, by waysides and in barns 
my Muse produced the following ode 


a hard but Ueeful, 


they mus all 


’ 


TO MY FLUTE, 
It’s nae to harp, to lyre, nor lute, 
i ettle now to sing; 
To thee alane, my lo’esome flute, 
This hamely strain I bring ! 
Oh! let us flee on memory’s wing, 
O’er twice ten winters flee, 
An’ try ance mair that ae sweet spring 
Whilk young love breathed in thee. 
Companion o’ my happy then, 
Wi’ smilin’ frien’s around ; 
In ilka but, in ilka ben, 
A couthie, welcome found— 
Ere yet thy master proved the wound 
That ne’er gaed scaithless by ; 
That gi’es to flutes their saftest sound, 
Yo hearts their saddest sigh. 


Since then, my bairns hae danced to thee, 
To thee my Jean has sung ; 

And monie a nicht, wi’ guiltless glee, 
Our hearty hallan rung. 

But noo, wi’ hardship worn and stung, 
1711 roam the warld about ; 

kor her and for our friendless young, 
Come forth, my faithful flute ! 


Your artless notes may win the ear 
That wadna hear me speak ; 

And for your sake that pity spare, 
My full heart couldna seek. 

And whan the winter’s cranreuch bleax 
Drives houseless bodies in, 

We'll ablins get the ingle-cheek, 
A’ for your lichtsome din. 


This I designed to be printed on fine papef, with s 


| fly-leaf attached, and folded in the style of a note, to 


presented to none under a footman, by 4 ~~ 
dressed, modest-looking man, (myself, of spent 


after waiting ten minutes, the time wanted to utter t 


_ed, be asked into the drawing-room, W 


“ Oh, la’s !”” and “ Who may he be’s ?” would, I expee* 
1 here the admiring 
circle should be ravished with his sweet-toned minstre®?- 
After compliments sufficient for any mere man, 

son I supposed to retire with that in his 
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pot rightly be expended without a great deal of pru- 
gest consideration. Such was my dream. I accordingly 
ed 


to act as I had designed. With a few copies | 


poem, I set out once more upon my travels, and, 

way jastice to the scheme, it was, on several occasions, 

° ] to the extent anticipated. In one laird’s 

[ received a guerdon of half a guinea; but, after 

it was but beggar’s work, and my soul in time grew 

ick of it. It was with no sighings after flesh-pots that, 

5 a few weeks, on times becoming a little better, I 
vettled down once more to my loom. 

A manfal and wise determination. But the delights 
of poetry and of fame, once tasted, are not easily foregone. 
\ piece was sent anonymously to the editor of the 
Aberdeen Ilcrald, and given to the world with hearty 
praise : and Mr. Thom’s fortune as a poet and a weaver 


was made all at once. Hie obtained a benefactor in an | 


Aberdeenshire laird, was taken to London, and, under 
the roof of his patron, became for a time a small lion ; 


thus, at the same time, in his own words, having his | 


é elf-love flattered, and his cog filled.” If the loom 
fsiled him at one time, it is yet to be hoped that it will 
sever be wholly neglected for the lyre ; nor yet the lyre 
forthe loom. We are glad to learn that “ handsome 
donations” have been received from the poet’s country- 
men, abroad as Well as at home, and that he has even 
been able to make some provision for his three children. 


Mr. Thom, though his beginning was hard, is, therefore, | 


we presume, to be reckoned among the highly fortunate 
of the humble Scottish bards; though those of his standing 


ought to remember, that his case is but a lucky accident; | 


and, therefore, as regards the ordinary wants and duties 
of life, to place no hope, no faith, in the money rewards 
of genius. Mr. Lockhart, in commenting on the gloomy 
despondency and pecuniary difficulties under which 
Burns suffered in his dying hours, says, “ And this, 
with such songs in his desk!” But, alas! what at that 
time would these songs have produced. Probably not 
iwenty — not ten pounds. 


Maro ; or, Poetic Irritability. In Four Cantos, 
London: Longman & Co. 


This is a more classic performance than usually falls | 


uder our casual inspection. It is a piece of whole- 
wme, good-natured, and well-versified satire, not alone 
m poets and their vain aspirations, but upon the giddy 
or the dull multitude, who are either incapable of appre- 
tiating the fruits of genius, or who, doing so, yet neglect 
the producers. We trace the entire history of Maro’s 
vafortunate production, from its first conception until 


three months after publication, when the poet visits his 


publisher to inquire about sales. 


In his own secret heart, our bard had guess’d 

At least nine hundred, but the thought suppress’d. 
“How many sold ¢” rejoins the bibliopole, 

| wish there had been more with all my soul. 

lll count—a thousand printed—more than plenty— 
Fifty to friends—reviews just six-and-twenty ; 

Yn hand nine hundred and fourteen ; so then 

Uf copies sold the number must be ten. 

And for the last two months, | know myself, 

A tingle copy has not left the shelf. 

‘Hs curious, too, but of this blest half score, 

A fair young lady purchased all but four: 

A lovely creature, just in beauty’s prime, 

Six times she came, and bought a book each time. 


But for this fair creature Maro’s sale had been four 
“ples net; and we can assure our poetic readers, that 
tenumber is not less than customary with an anonymous 
"tufriended bard. Yet there is happiness in store for 
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| Maro. He fags long ia chambers, but marries the lovely 
_ purchaser of the six copies of the “ darling book ;” and 


though he has forsworn poetry, still feels its charm, 
and still— 


In heart he sets Parnassus o’er the Bench, 


although “ the engine-whistle” has become the modern 

lyre. Unless we are much deceived, however, the cele- 

bration of Maro’s ill-success will be more fortunate 

than was the original of which it is the theme. It is a 
poem of some mark. 


Dramatic Sketches and other Poems. By the Rev. 
James Wills, A.M. author of “ The Disembodied,” 
&e. &e. Post octavo, pp. 345. Dublin: Curry & Co. 
This volume consists mainly of reprints from Irish 

periodical works. The best of the Dramatic Sketches 

—or what we consider such — The Daughters of Time 

appeared in the Dublin University Magazine, and can- 

| not yet be forgotten by the deep-hearted and reflective 

admirers of poetry ; and many of the minor pieces ap- 
| peared either in that publication, or in the cheap Lrish 
serials. The collection is inscribed to the author’s old 
fellow-student and present friend, Dr, Anster, in a very 
amiable prefatory letter. Volumes of classic verses are 
of rarer occurrence in Ireland than in Britain ; but this 
one, We venture to think, will be prized in its native land 
for higher merits than mere rarity. 


De llurno: w Story of the Olden Time. By a Wan- 
derer. London: Saunders and Otley. 





| ‘This is a metrical tale, with lyrics interspersed, some 
| of which are not without considerable merit. 

| 

| 


The Hall of Vision; a View of Principles, in Three 
Books: to which are added Minor Poems. By W. 
Leask. 

We have not found leisure to read this religious poem 
in the short interval which has elapsed since it reached 
us; and must be content merely to announce its appear- 
ance. 

*,* The pretty and fanciful little poem of The Li/y 
| Bell, which, from its structure and cast, we supposed 
German, is, we find, not a translation, but the original 
and very creditable production of a young poetic Eng- 
lishman. 





The most important publication connected with Poetry 
in the past month is— 


_Moxon’s Lditwn of the Works of Edmund Spenser. 
In one volume, royal octavo, with a portrait, &e. &c. 
Pp. 622. 

This handsome volume is printed uniformly with the 

' same publisher’s single volume editions of the works of 

'Campbell, Shakspere, Ben Jonson, and other classic 

_ English poets and dramatists. Of the whole of these 

| we hope that Mr. Moxon may yet give the world a 

'complete, and, as it has hitherto been, a handsome, 

| accurate, and compendious edition, such as may be 

entitled to a place in any library, however spacious, and 
| yet be suitable to such a choice, small collection of 
favourite authors as every comfortable English home 
ought to possess as its most precious decoration. Todd's 
Life of Spenser precedes the poems, and we presume 
that the selection of notes from various commentators, 
may,in part, be the work of Mr. Moxon himself, whose 
poetic faculty and good taste well qualify him for the 
office. Spenser’s celebrated piece, The View of the State 
| of Ireland, follows the poems, and will be read with 
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great interest at the present juncture. A Glossarial | 
Index closes the Edition, which is of that sterling kind 
that requires merely to be announced—not commended. 


SERIAL WORKS. 
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Tue Mopern Orator. Part VII. 
A Treatise oN THE Steam Encine. By the Artisan 
Club. Part XIII. 


KyiGut’s OLp ENGLAND. 


Part XIX. 
Tur Art-Union. The number for July deserves 
special notice, as it contains by far the best account that 


we have yet seen of the League Bazaar in Covent Gar- 
den Theatre ; beautifully illustrated with views of the 
various stalls, and of the rarest productions of art 
and manufactures exhibited. We are glad of an oppor- 
tunity of correcting one very natural mistake into which 
every reporter has fallen, in assigning the beautiful 
shawls which fluttered in airy draperies about the Edin- 
burgh stall to Shetland. We 
shawls, which look like fairy-tissues, being the work of 
the fair and nimble fingers of ladies of Edinburgh, 
friendly to the objects of the League. 


can vouch for these 


PAMPHLETS., 


Tue GRIEVANCES OF OUR MERCANTILE SEAMEN A 
NaTioNaL anp Cryinc Evit. By Thomas Clarkson.— 
It is the venerable Anti-slavery Clarkson, who has 
exhibited some of the sufferings of sailors, and pleaded 
for the improvement of their condition and the removal 
of some of the most glaring of the hardships connected 
with it. Let us hope that the last words of Clarkson 
will not be heard in vain. 


this certainly by no means improbable Consequence jy 
view, he raises a warning voice, and exhorts individuals 
of the influential classes, for their own sakes, if no Other 
motive is sufficient, to lend their aid to banish this pest 
from the British Islands. The faults or deficiencies a 
the Vaccine Act are pointed out; which yet, in Spite of 
its defects, is a useful measure, and ought to be im. 
mediately extended, in an improved form, to Scotland. 
It has been found that the power placed in the Poop. 
Law guardians, who, by the act, are authorized to egp. 
tract for the vaccination of the poor, has failed of the 
desired object ; as the law has been in operation for 
several years, and in the course of the last year yo fewer 
than eighteen hundred and four died of natural smqjj. 
pox in the metropolis alone. This number is pearly 
equal to that of the average deaths from this diseay 
before vaccination had been heard of. 


isease 
In brief, unless 


our rulers and legislators believe that there are too many 


of us, that we increase too fast, and tolerate small-pox 
as an auxiliary to some of their emigration or other 
schemes, the subject demands their carly attention; sil 
in this pamphlet they will find the case fully, yet sue. 
cinctly made out, and clearly stated. So is the collatera! 
fact—the foundation, indeed, of the whole question—that 
vaccination, as already known and practised, affords as 
perfect a protection against small-pox as it is possible to 
obtain—an immunity as complete as if the individual 
had passed through small-pox in the natural form, 


This is proved by a tabular statement drawn from 


_ pox innoculation penal. 


INQUIRY INTO THE PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE CONTINUED | 


PREVALENCE AND Fatality oF SMALL-l’ox. By James 
Stark, M.D. F.R.S.E. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. 

The increase and fatality of small-pox is an acknow- 
ledged fact, aud the cause, it is equally clear, is neglect 
Before the introduction of vaccination, 
between forty thousand and fifty thousand of the popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland were annually cut 


of vaccination. 


off by this scourge of the human race; but it is more as- 
tounding to learn, that of late years nearly half that 
number have died from natural small-pox, in consequence 
of the culpable neglect of the preventive measure of vac- 
cination; fur Dr. Stark exposes, and we think quite satis- 
factorily, the antiquated fallacy of the vaccine matter in 
the lapse of years losing its original properties. His 
pamphlet is the result of an extensive and careful exami- 
nationof medical and statistical reports; the word statistic 
being now generally applied to medical details as to every 
thing else. His tables show, that wherever vaccination 
has been introduced, it has fallen into neglect, and in 
no situation more than in the British dominions. 


various and remote sources. But these tables speak for 
themselves, and, merely referring to them, we shall men- 
tion some of the hints which Dr. Stark throws out for 
improving the Vaccine Act. He considers one of its 
best existing provisions making the practice of small- 
He says: 

Every one who reflects on the subject, but especially 
on the statistical facts brought forward for the first 
time ir: this paper as to the state of our population with 


‘respect to vaccination, must be convinced that some 


more efficient measures must be used in order to secure 
the people from the ravages of small-pox. This could 
only be done efficiently by passing an act obliging every 
medical practitioner, or midwife who attends the birth 
of a child, to see that child vaccinated, or give a satis- 
factory reason, such as the refusal of the parents, for 
its non-performance. In order to carry such a measure 
into effect, it would be necessary to have a salaried 
officer under Government, to whom regular monthly, 
quarterly, or half-yearly returns, should be directed te 
be made from all such practitioners and midwives, 


‘under a severe penalty; and this Government officer 


Even | 


in Edinburgh, a city teeming with medical practitioners, | 


aud medical iustitutions and charities, it is inferred that 
one half of the population is unvaccinated, and affirmed 
that the number vaccinated cannot exceed two-thirds. In 
this condition of the population—and the same thing ap- 


plies to the whole of Great Britainand Ireland,—Dr. Stark | 
contemplates the probable breaking out of the disease 


among the lower classes as a virulent epidemic, extend- 
ing its ravages to every rank of society, and even to not 


should be bound to return to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and publish annually a list of 
the numbers of births and vaccinations, with such other 
particulars as might be desirable. ‘This officer should 
also be director or superintendent of a central Vaccine 
establishment in the metropolis, where a constant supp!y 
of vaccine virus should be kept up, and transmitted to 
applicants in all parts of the kingdom. Three such 
officers would be required, and three such central Vaccine 
establishments—one in London, one in Dublin, and one 
in Edinburgh ; and if we reflect that such means would 
undoubtedly have the effect of efficiently propagats 
the benefits of vaccination, and consequently producieg 
an annual saving of from 15,000 to 20,000 lives, all wil 
admit that an annual grant of £5000 or £6000, which 
would probably cover the expenses of such establis"- 
ments, would be well bestowed. 


The subject is well worth the attention of the Les' 


_ lature, and Dr. Stark deserves praise, both for the object, 
_and the execution, of his inquiry; although, until s few 
a few of those who are protected by vaccination, With , 


of the First-boru of Egypt are swept away by sms!i:pe* 
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ring some yirulent epidemic, Wisdom will too pro- | to the British public. By James Sedgwick, Esq. Chair- 


ably 1ift UP her voice in vain. 

on THE Unneattiy ConpitTion oF THE LOWER 
quss oF DWELLINGS ; ESPECIALLY IN Larce Towns, &c. 
ge. BY the Rev. Charles Girdlestone, A.M. Rector of 
slderley —This Pamphlet is an analysis of the Report of 
she Sanitary Commissioners, and of other reports of the 
me nature. The object is one of pure philanthropy ; 
snd the cheap and compendious form of the publication 


‘t i Ww: many, who can have no | 
gay place it in the way of y; | 


opportunity of seeing the voluminous Reports. 

Remarks ON PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS, DRvGGISTS, AND 
Qracks, AppReESSED TO THE Prope OF Great Britain. 
By Surgeon Snipe. 

Lerrers ADDRESSED TO THE Ricut Hon. Lorp Gran- 
vue SomeRSET, Kc. &c. On the extraordinary pro- 
wedings connected with the sudden and unexplained 
jissolution of the Late Board of Stamps, with an Address 


| functionaries in the department of Stamps, especially in 


| man of the Board.—These letters make some grievous, 


and, if well-founded, very serious charges against the 


Scotland. 


| Tue Ipeat or an Exouisn Cuvren, A Sxetcn. By 
| The Rev. R. Montgomery, M.A. 

| PuriLosopHy or THE TEMPERANCE Rerormation. A 
prize Essay. By Rassel Trall, M.D. Brooklyn, U.S. 


ComMoN SENSE AND THE Riguts or CoNnscIENCE VINDI- 
CATED AGAINST APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION, AND OTHER 
| Pretensions or Sprritvat Despotism, &c. &e. Edited 
| by Andrew Scott, Member of the Merchants’ Company 
_and Chamber of Commerce of Edinburgh. Edinburgh : 
Q. Dalrymple. 


Tue Avtuority oF Scripture ; or, the Bible a Reve- 
lation of Divine Trnth to all Men. By the Unknown, 
London: William Strange, 








POLITICS OF 


Auruovcn the parliamentary proceedings of the past 
few weeks have presented all the well-known annual 
signs of the fatigue and hurry that overtake our legisla- 


tors with the approach of the dog-days ; morning sittings | 


wantily attended, much business got through with little 
talking, and a ruthless clearing-off of the superfluous 
sock of bills on hand; the past month has, neverthe- 
less, produced debates little inferior in interest to those 
of the earlier part of the year. It seems as if the 


Session of 1845 would retain its character to the last, as | 


oe not only of the busiest and most interesting on 
record, but of the most useful — especially useful in its 


uukiplied exposures of the mischievous and humiliating | 


consequences of constructing a party, and governing an 
aupire, without a principle. The false pretences, the 
tricks, the shifts, the shams by which our present rulers 


helped themselves into office, and which seem to consti- ' 


tate the whole of their art and science of government, 
have again borne fruit in ministerial disgrace, and na- 
tional loss and injury. If the physical doctrine of the 
equality and contrariety of action and reaction be ap- 
plicable to the morals of politics, we may confidently 
wticipate that the next ministry which this country 
ses will be a very paragon of sincerity and straightfor- 
vardness. For never was a people more tired of the 
rgime of subterfuge and chicane; never has a more 
mpressive series of lessons been read to public men, on 
ihe inconvenience of making convenience the sole rule 
political action. 


The latest dodge of the present cabinet —the trick by 
vhich they have saved the last remnant of their “ con- 
Ssleney,” at the expense of the faith due to some of the 
ddest of European treaties yet in force—-is beyond 
masure disgraceful, not only to themselves, but to the 
tation of whose political morality they are, to foreign 
pwers, the recognised and authorised representatives. 
We remember nothing more shameful, in the recent 
‘adnet of this country in its foreign relations, than the 
tabby sophistry by which Lord Aberdeen has wriggled 
“tof the plain letter and spirit of our engagements 
"ih Spain, in order to maintain the semblance of con- 


THE MONTH. 


sistency with the celebrated Sandon resolution, and the 
absurd and nugatory policy in which that dexterous 
party-move entangled the empire. It is almost need- 
less now to reargue a question — or rather to restate a 
plain case — which is, by this time, sufficiently familiar 
to all readers of newspapers. If any thing is clear in 
| our politico-commercial history, it is clear that by the 
treaty of Utrecht, and by subsequent international com- 
pacts confirming that treaty and its predecessor of 1667, 
this country and Spain have mutually placed each other 
on the “ most-favoured-nation” footing. By solemn and 
| formal engagements, phrased with the widest latitude 
and the most careful exactness of language known to 
diplomacy at the period when they were contracted, 
| and explicitly renewed, from time to time, after the in- 
terruptions of war; we are bound to extend to “all and 
singular the subjects” of the Spanish crown, “in all 
countries and places, at least the same privileges, liber- 
_ties, and immunities, as to all duties, impositions, or 
/ customs whatsoever, relating to persons, goods, and 
_merchandises, ships, freight, seamen, navigation, and 
| commerce, as the subjects of France, or any other 
foreign nation the most favoured, have, possess, and 
enjoy, or at any time hereafter may have, possess, or 
enjoy.” We have given certain privileges, liberties, 
and immunities to the subjects of the King of Holland 
and the Emperor of China, and the citizens of the United 
States, and the republic of Venezuela: we are asked to 
give the same liberties, privileges, and immunities to 
the subjects of the Queen of Spain; and we refuse, 

And all this for no other purpose whatever than to 
keep up a false show of consistency in the ministry of 
1845, with the opposition of 1841. The treaty of 
Utrecht, like the trade of Brazil, is sacrificed to Lord 
Sandon and his wooden Bible. Slave-grown sugar may 
come from any where and every where, except from 
the colonies of the country to which we are bound by 
one of the oldest of our most-favoured-nation treaties, 
and from that South American empire which was but 
recently the second-best of all markets for our manu- 
factures. European treaties more than a century old 
are reduced to waste-paper, ‘to save the eredit of a 
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UNIVERSITY TESTS IN IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 


foolish novelty in fiscal law, of no older date than last | evils of sectarian education : in Scotland, they de} 


session. 
which these men hold character and power, that it is 
actually a sort of point of honour with them to break 
faith with an old friend, and insult a valuable cus- 


tomer. 


The third reading, in the House of Commons, of the 
bill for Irish Academical Education, was preceded by 


discussions, the effect of which will be very greatly to | 


diminish even that small modicum of practical good which 
we once hoped might result from this well-intended, but 
extremely defective measure. The obstinate refusal of 
the ministry, on the 10th ult. to consent to the inquiry 
moved for by Mr. Bernal Osborne, with respect to the 
revenues of Trinity College, Dublin, has placed in the 
most conspicuous and odious light the great fault of the 
bill, and the determination of its authors to maintain 
sectarian ascendency and division, while professedly 
desiring equality, fusion, and union. The debate of the 


| religion. 


So radically false and vicious is the tenure by | rately contemplate these evils, and only say, *¥V 


well, we are sorry for it, but it is no conce 4 
Each half of their conduct justifies the cao a 
construction of the other half. The Irish liberal 
give them no credit for their liberalism: jt has 
much the appearance of contempt for the Irish a 
The Scottish bigot can give them no Credit for 
their bigotry: the case of the Irish colleges shows 
there is no bigotry in them, that their simulated theolo. 
gical rigidity is but a cover for theological indifference 
Two such votes as those of Monday the 7th, and Wed. 


-nesday the 9th, could, by no charitable ingenuity of 


evening before,on Mr. Rutherford’s bill for the aboli- | 
tion of tests in our Scottish universities—coming so | 
close after the discussion on tests for the new Irish | 


colleges —leaves a stain on the integrity both of the 
men and of their measure, which will fatally increase 
the unpopularity of the latter. The dissatisfaction with 
which the High Church of Rome party, from the first, 


regarded that unsectarian character of the ministerial | 


plan which was its distinctive merit, will now be more 
rooted and formidable than ever. Anxious as we are 
for the success of a measure for popular education on 
unsectarian principles, and cordial as has been our 
acknowledgment of the merits of the ministry with 
respect to this bill, we must confess that we now doubt 
whether it will answer any other purpose, than that of 
facilitating the annual expenditure of a certain number 


{ 
' 
j 
{ 
{ 
| 
j 


of thousands of pounds sterling out of the Consolidated | 


Fund. 


Our opinion on the question of university tests is well | 


known, and scarcely needs to be repeated here. <A 
theological test for civil offices and emoluments, political 
or academical, is a snare to conscience, a premium on 
prevarication, a penalty on honesty, an impassable bar- 


construction, be the votes of honest and earnest men 
The “ special circumstances” by which the “ Zeogranhi. 
cal conscience,’ speaking by the mouth of Sir James 
Graham, lamely attempted to justify itself, are purely 
imaginary. The main circumstance of the two cases je 
not special but common. In both courtries thepe are 
religious differences generating fierce social animosities 
which joint education may mitigate and subdue, which 
separate and sectarian education must Strengthen and 
perpetuate. The only special circumstance in the mat. 
ter is the difference of popular feeling in the two coup. 
tries. In Ireland, the people may be presumed to be 
on the whole, rather in favour of tests than otherwise - 
in Scotland, the people are against tests; scorn and 
abominate the bigotry that deposes a man like Sir 
David Brewster from his academical rank, “ for the 
glory of God and the safety of the church.” In each 
case, however, the special circumstance is disregarded. 
It so happens that the right vote and the wrong vote 
are both unpopular. 

The effect of this monstrous self-contradiction is to 
bring irremediable discredit on the only principle of the 
Irish Academical Education bill that is really worth 
caring about. For our own part, we doubt not the 
perfect sincerity of Sir Robert Peel’s professed desire to 
save Ireland from the mischiefs of sectarian education. 
Sir Robert Peel is too sensible, prudent, and moderate 
aman not to desire this. But his conduct in the ana- 
logous case of Scotland is excellently fitted to suggest, 


_to the suspicious temper of the ,lrish hierarchy and 


rier to the sincere and conscientious Christian who | 


dissents, by a hair’s-breadth, from the most insignificant 


the morality of truth-speaking ; 
and an impertinence. We freely give ministers their 
due meed of praise for refusing to tolerate any such 
pernicious folly in their Irish colleges bill ; and it was 
but two months ago that we were applauding them 
(prematurely, as it turns out) for the intention they had 
intimated, of abolishing tests in the universities of our 
own country. But they have now managed matters 
so as to excite the distrust and contempt of people of 
all shades of opinion on this subject. Neither liberals 
nor bigots ean put a particle of confidence in them. 


people, that the whole thing is a pretence. He has so 


| contrived matters, as to make his boon to liberalism 
iota of the dominant creed, a fragile cobweb to the un- | 
believer who happens not to be nice in his notions on | 


in all cases a tyranny | 


Within the space of eight-and-forty hours, they have | 


denounced and resisted academical tests, where the 
people, or those by whom the people are led, anxiously 
desire their imposition ; and they have pertinaciously 
upheld, or revived tests, where the people anxiously 
desire to be rid of them. In one part of the united 
kingdom they refuse — wisely and rightly refuse — the 
mildest and most latitudinarian test that was ever put 
into words: in another part of the same united king- 
dom, they obstinately retain the narrowest and most 
rigid of tests. In Lreland, they will not tolerate a test 
simply recognising the Christian religion and its records, 
in words so large and loose that few would think of 
objecting to it, except on general grounds of principle : 
in Seotland, they will not tolerate the slightest relaxa- 
tion of a test requiring the straitest conformity to a 
particular ecclesiastical organization. In Ireland, they 
stoutly refuse every thing to the representatives of the | 
national religion: in Scotland, they indulge the most | 
extravagant and impertinent assumptions of an eccle- 
siastical party that has ceased to represent any thing | 
national. In lreland, they are all anxiety to avert the | 


look as much as possible like an insult to Catholicism. 
He bows most obsequiously to the opinion of a Presby- 
terian General Assembly, in Scotland,—he cares nota 
doit for the opinion of the Roman Catholic hierarchy of 
Ireland. He hedges round Scottish Presbyterian Pro- 
tesiautism with protections and securities,—he leaves 
Jrish Catholicism to shift for itself. The no-test prin- 
ciple for Ireland, taken per se, was a tribute to religions 
equality :, when contrasted with the flatly contrary 
principle which the same minister upholds in Scotland, 
it looks like a blow at the religious faith ot a Catholie 
priesthood and people. If Sir Robert Peel’s new col- 
leges were before unpopular, we are afraid they will 
now be detestable in Catholic eyes. 

The most odious construction which it may suit the 
policy, or the passions, of the Repealers, to put on this 
measure, will receive but too much apparent justifica- 
tion from the obstinacy with which Sir Robert Peel 
insists on preserving intact the oppressive and insult- 
ing Protestant monopoly of Trinity College, Dublin. It 
is plain, that with all his well-sounding phrases, tree 
and full religious equality is not in Sir Robert Peel’s 
thoughts. His “ message of Peace” never goes & 
length of common justice. The present state of this 
college,—the only educational establishment in Irelan 
which, for some generations to come, is at all likely t 
realize the character of a national university,—is @ 
insulting to the Catholics of Ireland, and most injurious 
to the temper of the dominant class that monopolises = 
higher advantages. What a world of mischief there % 
—mischief alike to the dominant and the degraded class, 

in that system of which the newspaper advertis 
read to the house, by Mr. Osborne, gave 80 startling 38 
illustration! The national university of Ireland waat- 
ed, it seems, the other day, a professor of ’ 
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sai, secordingly, issued a public notice, detailing the 
nts and qualifications of the office ; and inform- 

the world that competition for the said professorship 
é open to Protestants of all nations.” It was just 

5 ws t the time that this insulting memento of Irish 
lie exclusion and degradation was going the round 
tbe papers, that the Premier took occasion to pass a high 
deserved eulogy on the Catholic Dr. Kane,as the most 

igent professor of chemical scienceinIreland. Yet this 
Premier, the man who sends * messages of peace,” 

it a government question to keep up a system 
ghich shuts out the first of Lrish chemists from competi- 


' 


| 
' 


| 


tion for the rightful prize of his attainments and sphere | 


for his talents, the chemical chair of the Irish university. 
4n Englishman, Scotsman, Dutchman, American, or 
Chinese may have the professorship of chemistry in the 
chief national school of Ireland,—but not an Irishman 
po holds the ancient and popular religious creed of 
ireland. What can come of this but discontent, sus- 
ieion and “° ingratitude, even for such a boon as the 
Maynooth grant! “ hat “ message of peace” can ever 
bring peace, while the old insulting casus be//i is thus 
nertinaciously maintained ! 

“Ithas become plainer and plainer, with every step 
of the progress of this measure for accademical educa- 
tion in Ireland, that it will fail—fail, that is, of bringing 
sogether Catholic and Protestant youth, of the classes 
whose opinion constitutes public opinion, on a footing of 
weial equality and mutual confidence and good-will. 
The new colleges will, doubtless, be instrumental, to 
s eertain limited extent, in promoting the “ diffusion 
of useful knowledge”’ among such of the middle classes, 
resident in the towns in which these colleges are to be 
planted, as may be sufficiently independent of priestly 
iiuence to avail themselves of the advantages they offer. 
it is not, however, the diffusion of useful knowledge that 
ireland most wants; but the diffusion of just, tolerant, 
wd kindly feeling, especially among the upper and 
nore influential classes of those two nations whose ani- 
mosities are the hereditary curse of Irish society. The 
new colleges will do nothing of this. They are not 
meant for the upper classes, and will not be frequented 
bythem. Trinity College will still remain in possession 
of that virtual monopoly of the higher education which 
it derives from the prestige of metropolitan position, 
swncient establishment, wealthy endowment, assured 
literary and scientific reputation, and, (at present,) the 
exclusive power of granting academical degrees. To 
Trinity College, Dublin, will flock, henceforth as here- 
tofore,the youth of the upper Irish nation; and there 
will they learn henceforth as heretofore, those dan- 
gerous and disorganizing prejudices of caste and 
ceed which are scarcely ever unlearned. ‘The future 
lrsh landlord, magistrate, and lawgiver, will still 
‘e trained under those influences which have produced 


_ of peace, 
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abstain from boasting of “conciliation.” A wise man 
would have passed the measure as quietly as possible, 
and left it to speak for itself. But the Premier's vanity 
was too much for him. He thought he had got hold of 
a good thing, and he must make the most of it. He 
must have the flourish about “ small clouds,” “ messages 
” and the “ impossibility of putting down repeal 
by force.” And this brought up Mr. Macaulay, with 
his foolish and offensive rhodomontade about what he 
would do, and what he would not do, if he were minis- 
ter, and if the world were in a blaze,—and there was 


an end of “ conciliation.”” What with the ministerial 


flattery, and the ex-ministerial defiance, the repealers 
have been in the worst possible humour ever since. 

For the real grievances of Ireland, political and 
social, nothing meanwhile has been done. Registration, 
franchise, and municipal reform have stood over, to make 
room for Maynooth and the provincial colleges. The 
promise of the royal speech, at the opening of last ses- 
sion, with respect to “a revision of the law of regis- 


| tration of voters for members of Parliament,” and “an 


| 





the most blind, headstrong, bitter, and impracticable set | 


fmeninthe empire. Of little use is it for statesmen 


quality and peace, “ and the reconciling of those 
who have been estranged by religious differences,” so 
“ng as the ruling classes of the country to which they 
“ad their messages of peace are nurtured in a system 
whose root is sectarian ascendency, and its fruits strife 
tad discord. 

_ The session of 1845 will, we should think, leave Sir 
tobert Peel not only a sadder, but a wiser man than it 
“and him. The failure,—ludicrous, were it not also la- 
wentable,—of every one of his experiments in the conci- 
‘tory line, must, at all events, produce some change in 
“S$ way of dealing with that problem, of whose difficulty 
1 importance he has so frequently shown himself sen- 


ame. One of his boons, after exasperating England 


a 


*yond all bounds, and breaking the ministerial party in 
“eees,is accepted by Ireland with as cool and nonchalant 
“ir as that with which a man would pocket the 


extension of the county franchise in freland,” has re- 
mained unfulfilled from that hour to this. The still 
graver promise, by which Sir Robert Peel has bound 
himself, by his landlord and tenant commission, has 
been yet more disastrously broken. It is now two years 
since a minister, possessing a larger amount of parliamen- 
tary power than any British statesman has wielded since 
the days of Pitt, pledged himself, with peculiar dis- 
tinctness and emphasis, to deal with this most delicate, 
difficult, and even perilous matter; a matter, of all 
others, requiring a careful and bold hand; a matter, of 
all others, on which it were most dangerous and cruel 
to excite expectations exceeding the power of the legis- 
lature and the cabinet to realise. The royal commis- 
sioners executed their task, printed their blue book, set 
all Ireland on the qui rice of anticipation of the great 
remedial measure that was to follow: and nothing 
comes of it, but that ridiculous abortion of a bill ex- 
posed, for a moment, to the derision of mankind, and 


| then consigned by the premier to a select committee of 


the Lords for decent interment. Another session has 
been thrown away on shadows, while the real, substan- 
tial wrongs of Ireland have remained as they were; 
feeding, with ever new fuel, the flames both of political 
agitation and agrarian rebellion. On Conciliation Hall 
and on Molly Maguire, the Peel policy has been equally 
thrown away. 

Without being able to take the very sanguine view of 
the Premier’s statesman-like capabilities left on record 
by that keen observer of men, Sydney Smith, who, in 
almost the last sentences he wrote, says,—“*I have 
great faith in Sir Robert; he is a man of strong under- 
standing,” we cannot believe that the experience of 
this session will be altogether lost on Sir Robert Peel. 
Some grave errors of Irish policy he has already expli- 


| citly renounced. It seems inconceivable that he should 
it Westminster to talk smooth things about religious | 


persist in others, whose true character is by this time 
equally apparent. He has given up coercion, as futile; 
it seems inconceivable that he should henceforth put any 
trust in that policy of “concession,” merely as concession, 
—concession in the shape of “ boons;” concession of- 


fered not in the form of justice, but as something that is 
_ to do instead of justice,—which is as futile as coercion, 


“ange for a shilling. The other of his boons he has so | 


“ataged, as to make it look,as much as possible, like a 
pemen. Possibly the Maynooth grant might have 
‘ome real and substantial effect in the way of con- 


and only a degree or two less mischievous. Is it quite 
past hoping for, that, having exhausted all the varieties 
of error, he should come at last to that which he ought 
to have begun with at first,—the justice of equality— 
political, ecclesiastical, official, and academical equality ? 

Sir Robert Peel has also, this session, received a les- 
son which can scarcely be quite thrown away upon him, 
of the worthlessness of his favourite policy of keeping 
people in the dark as to his intentions, up to the last 
possible moment, and then coming upon the world by 
surprise, with some startling and isolated measure, of 
which no man can see either the beginning or the end, 
whose principle he refuses to define, whose natural 
and intended consequences he mysteriously conceals. 
Whether any thing would have made the Maynooth 


“tition, if Sir Robert Peel had had the good sense to | Endowment Bill palateable to the people of England and 
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544 THE REPEAL MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 


Scotland, is a question which we cannot, with any con- 
fidence, answer in the affirmative: it is certain, how- 
ever, that the opposition to that bill was immensely ag- 
gravated and imbittered by the suddenness of the minis- 
terial movement. It came on the public as a coup de 
main. It was like the explosion of a secret conspiracy. 
People felt that they had been hoaxed. The bill might 








all parliamentary agitation should be given UP as h 
less; they would simply be making the landlords 
sent of another ten or twenty years of monopoly “i 
The dogged and sullen absenteeism of the Irish 
bers, is miserably ill calculated to give dignity ry 
portance either to Repealers or Repeal. if j; be 
as is generally understood, that this course WAS not of; 


be good or bad; but men were too angry at the | ginally suggested or approved by Mr. O'Conne}} 
“treachery,” to deal with the matter on its merits. | forced on his reluetant assent by the pressare te 


Nothing went before it, to prepare the public expecta- 
tion ; no explicit, straightforward, and comprehensive 
exposition of policy accompanied it, to assist the public 
judgment. Sir Robert Peel, no doubt, thought this low- 
minded cunning a fine piece of statesmanship. Perhaps 
he does not think so now. Truly and nobly was it said 
by Lord John Russell, in the debate on the third read- 
ing of the Irish Colleges Bill, “ If the government were 
determined to tell the people of England that Ireland 
will not, and ought not, to be satisfied without equality; 
and if they will work that proposition out, whether it 
be as regards academical education, or whether it be as 


| 


j 
| 
{ 
! 


regards ecclesiastical education, or whether it be as re- | 


gards political or civil privileges; all these difficulties 
would very soon vanish before their sight. The people 
of England would see the justice of that policy ; they do 
not so easily see the justice of a proposition which comes 
piece-meal before them. They do not see the advantage 
of endowing Maynooth solely for the education of Catho- 
lic priests; they do not see the advantage of a system 
of education from which religion is totally excluded : 
these propositions coming singly before them, do not 
strike them with the force that they would do, if you 
were to bring the whole condition of Ireland before 
Parliament and the country,and were to say that you 
are determined to act according to the principles of 
justice.” 


The brief apparition of the Irish Repeal members, 
during some of the parliamentary discussions on the 
Colleges Bill, has not, we apprehend, done much to 
create or confirm a public opinion on this side of the 
channel, in favour either of the gentlemen themselves, 
or of the value of their favourite specific for the chronic 
maladies of Ireland. They came over on the errand of 
spoiling an imperfect measure of legislation, by leaven- 
ing it with a false and vicious principle, that would have 
nullified whatever there is of real good in it; and they 
went sulkily away, to raise the old cry of the impossi- 
bility of imperial legislation doing any thing for Ire- 
land. Their stay in this country was Jong enough to 
afford ample opportunities for the display, but not long 
enough to give time for the correction, of those faults 
which any set of public men will inevitably contract 
who systematically eschew hostile discussion of their 
crotchets, keep out of the way of opposition, rarely see 


| Slave Trade Suppression, Railways, and the like. 


' 





the face of an antagonist, and confine their public ap- | 
pearances to places where all their auditors are of their | 


own way of thinking. It is plain that our Irish patriots 
are not improved, either in temper or intellect, by the 
atmosphere of Conciliation Hall. Their minds seem to 
want an airing. The sweet poison of incessant “loud 
cheers,” and instant and enthusiastic assent to any sense 
or nonsense that they may be pleased to utter, is more 
than the strongest head of them all is able to stand. 
The unhealthy regimen to which these gentlemen have 
thought fit to condemn themselves, would spoil any man 
for public service. We will venture to say, that the 
League leaders would not be half the men they are, nor 
would they stand where they do in public opinion and 
feeling, if the only public meetings they ever permitted 
themselves to attend, were those held in Covent Garden 
Theatre and the Manchester Free Trade Hall. 
they went on the Repealers’ plan, of setting a day for 
Parliament to do such and such things; after which day, 


| 


_ have their say in the imperial legislature, o 


Young Ireland party, it shows the superior 
prescience of Mr. O'Connell to those whom le see 

lead, but who, in reality, lead him. If Irish rm 
wish to make themselves felt in the empire, they ch o 
keep themselves before the imperial public; they aon 


Sagacity ang 


> 
niall in sal 
questions. We are not, by any means, anqusliaga 
mirers of Mr. Sheil’s political character; but we > 
sure that half-a-dozen Irishmen of Mr. Sheij’s aa 
and eloquence—constant in their parliamentary attend, 
ance—making themselves of importance on aj] foie 
parliamentary questions—with a voice on Corn lage 
Sugar Duties, Spanish Treaties, Privilege, New Zealand. 
; ~and 
ever ready, on all matters affecting the interests ang 
honour of their own country, with useful facts, coher 
sense, sharp retort, indignant invective. or any thing else 
that might be wanted, (pistols excepted,)—would pre- 
sently find that they could do immeasurably more for 
Ireland than all Conciliation Hall together. Coneilis. 
tion Hall might be kept going, too, if desired; it would 
go on none the worse, but all the better, for having a 
few first-class men,—men tried and proved in successfy! 
parliamentary warfare, and enjoying an imperial name 
and reputation,—to give weight and tone to its proceed- 
ings. After all, there is, as the Free Traders have dis- 
covered, no place like the House of Commons for agitat- 
ing any question that will bear to be agitated. What js 
spoken there, is heard every where. The parliamentary 
agitator has the best audience of any man in the world, 
No speeches go so far as those made in an assembly that 
makes laws. ‘The Free Trade agitation that the land- 
lords most dread, is the agitation which three or four 
men are incessantly carrying on in the landlords’ own 
House of Commons; and no government would fear the 
working men, or any agitation of theirs, if the House of 
Commons had no Thomas Duncombe. ‘The precedents 
of the days of the Catholic Association and the Reform 
Bill, have now, to a great extent, ceased to be applicable 
to political action. Since the constitution of Parliament 
has become, potentially, at least, more democratic thaa 
it was formerly, every democratic movement, to make 
itself respectable and formidable, must have its parlia- 
mentary organs and exponents. 
While Conciliation Hall is labouring at the hopeless 
ask of dissolving the Union between two islands which 
nature intended for one empire, and uniting into one 
people two nations whom creed and race have sundered, 
the government, with a like waste of effort, strives 
conciliate, by boons and soft talk, those whom injustice 
has alienated, and whom justice alone can reconcile. 
‘The present state of Ireland condemns alike the one aud 
the other—the agitators and the Cabinet. Agrarian 


_ rebellion, mid-day assassination, and Orange processions, 


| 


| 
} 


And, if | 


| 


with their old accompaniments of riot and murder, pre 
claim the inefficiency both of the Repealers’ recipe for 
“ peace, law, and order,” and of the Premier's policy ¢ 
“conciliation.” It were hard to say which failure # 
the more conspicuous of the twos—that of the agitetrs 
to unite Protestant with Catholie, or that of the mine 
ter, to unite Ireland with the empire. It is but te 
plain, that neither the one nor the other has yet se! 

as made a beginning towards the solution of them te 
spective “ great difficulties.” We would gladly believe 
that there is, in each, virtue enough to gain 


if Parliament should fail of doing such and such things, | from experience. 
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